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FOREWORD 

This volume' is one of a series of handbooks prepared by Foreign 
Area Studies (FAS) of The American University, designed to be useful 
to military and other personnel who need a convenient compilation of 
basic facts about the social, economic, political, and milita^^ institu- 
tions^arid practices of various countries. The emphasis is on objective 
description of the nation's present society and the kinds of possible 
or probable changes that might be expected in the future. The hand- 
book seeks to present as full and as balanced an integrated exposition 
as limitations on spac? and research time permit. It was compiled from 
information available in openly published material. An extensive.bibli- 
ography is provided to permit recourse to other published sources for 
more detailed information. There has been no attempt to express any 
specific point of view or to make policy recommendations. The contents 
of the handbook represent the work of the authors and FAS afi^do not 
represent the official view of the United States government. 

An effort has been made to make the handbook as comprehensive as 
possible. It can be expected, however, that the material, interpreta- 
tions, and conclusions are subject to modification in the. light of new 
information and developments. Such corrections, additions, and sug- 
gestions for factual, interpretive, or other change as readers may have 
will be welcomed for use in future revisions. Comments may be ad- 
dressed to: 

The Director 
Foreign Area Studies 
The American University 
5010 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W. 
Washington. D.C. 20016 
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PREFACE 

Senegal, an African republic that gained full independence only in 
1960, owes its existence more to political action than to cultural and 
social forces. Foreign colonial power— that of France— brought Sene- 
gal's various peoples together as a territorial group under Western , 
influence. In little more than a decade of sovereignty, the Senegalese 
government has moved with some progress toward its goal of creating 
a niodern unified nation from the colonial past. - 

When the first edition of the Area Handbook for Senegal was written 
in 1963, the continuous process of interaction between the new and the 
old within the young republic was only beginning to form a coherent 
national pattern out of the people's differing attitudes, values, arid 
institutions. Although Senegalese development has been gradual, 
much of the specific information in the earlier handbook has been 
^ modified 4ry subsequent events. Moreover, the later publication of the 
""--results of research by a number of social scientists permits a more 
recent picture of the country and its people. 

The first edition of the handbook was prepared by a research team 
composed of Irving Kaplan, Barbara Lent, Dennis H. Morrissey, 
Charles Townsend, and Neda Franges Walpole under the chairmanship 
of T. p. Roberts. The revised edition, in a shorter and somewhat dif- ■ 
ferent form, seeks — like the earlier work — tci provide a compact and 
objective exposition of the dominant social, political, and economic 
aspects of Senegalese society. It is designed to give the reader an 
understanding of the forces operating within the society. There re- 
main, however, a number of gaps in information to which attention 
has been called. 

The spelling of Senegalese terms, proper names, and Arabic words 
^ conforms to current usage in the country. An exception is made in the 
case of words of Arabic origin that^ appear in Webster's New Colle- 
giate Dictionary (abridged). Such words appearing in this handbook 
retain their anglicized spelling. Unless otherwise noted, the metric 
system has been used for tonnages. Currency conversion factors ap- 
pear in the Glossary, which is included as an appendix for the reader's 
convenience. 
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COUNTRY SUMMARY 



1. COUNTRY: Formal name, Republic of Senegal; short form, Senegal; 
former member of Mali Federation, which negotiated independence 

*from France on April 4, 1960; federation broke up on August 20, 1960, 
^"when Senegal seceded and proclaimed itself a republic; April 4 is cele- 
brated as independence day. National capital, Dakar. 

2. SiZE: 76,000 square miles; maximum north-south width, 285 miles; 
east- west length, 360 miles. 

3. TOPOGRAPHY: A flat savanna plain extending inland from west- 
ernmost ppint of Africa; elevations more than 300 feet above sea level 
only in southeast; long coastline on Atlantic Ocean marked by three 
major estuaries and Cap Vert peninsula. Major rivers are sluggish; 
shallow estuaries extend deep inland. 

4. CLIMATE: Tropical subdesert regime with distinct wet (summer) 
and dry (winder) seasons; rainfall varies from moderately heavy in 
south to light and erratic in north. Temperatures range from warm to 
hot throughout year; temperatures along northwest coast slightly re- 
duced by cool winds from Atlantic Ocean. 

5. POPULATION: Estimated at 4 million in 1973; annual growth rate 
1.93 percent. Rural densities much greater in western one-quarter of 
country; most major towns also located in this area; very low densities 
in subdesert eastern and northeastern areas. Fifteen percent of popula- 
tion lives in DakarrSix,African ethnic groups constitute 90 percent of 
population; most share many similar cultural values. Europeans, 
mostly French, form slightly more than 1 percent of population; most 
live in Dakar. 

6. LANGUAGES: Major languages are Wolof, Serer, Pulaar (language 
of the Peul). Manding, Diola, and Sarakole. Official language is French, 
which is dominant in government, commerce, and mass media. Wolof 
is widely understood. 

7. RELIGION: Estimated that more than 80 percent of all Senegalese 
are Muslims; approximately 6 percent are Christians; remainder ad- 
here to indigenous religious beliefs and practices. 

8. EDUCATION: Jn 1973 about 40 percent of school-age population 
attended school; roughly 25 percent of all elementary students and 13 
percent of all secondary students attended private schools. Educational 
advancement limited by shortgige of qualified teachers, especially in 
vocational training. Educational reforms of secondary and higher 
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educational systems underway. Number of students graduating from 
University of Dakar increasing. In 1970 literacy rate estimated at be- 
tween o and 10 percent for population aged fourteen vears and over- 
lowest rates in rural areas. ' ' 

9. HEALTH: Most major epidemic diseases with high death rates, such 
as smallpox and yellow fever, suppressed by preventive medicine pro- 
grams, but sporadic outbreaks occur. High incidence of nutritional and 
infectious -diseases in 1973 reflected inadequate diets, insufficient 
modern medical care, contaminated water suppjies. and lack of knowU 
edge of hygiene and sanitation. Malaria, tuberculosis, schistosomiasis, 
gastroenteric infections, and influenza particularly prevalent- other 
diseases included encephalomyelitis, hepatitis, venereal infections, 
crease"d'in^l973'^'''''"''' ^^^^ P''^'''-'"''^^ "medicine programs being in- 

10 GOVERNMENT: Constitution of 1963 transformed government 
into presidential system in which almost all power is in national ad- 
Terl' r- '".fi P'-^^i^-t Leopold-Sedar Senghor directed the 
government, assisted by prime minister and cabinet; both selected by 
president. Legislature consisted of 100-member unicameral National 
Assembly, elected by universal adult suffrage at same time as presi- 
dent. For administrative purposes country divided into seven regions, 
each headed by a governor appointed by and responsible to the na- 
tional executive. Governing political party founded in 1948 and led by 
President Senghor; political skills of leadership and lack ofsign if leant 
oppositioi^a\e resulted in a de facto one-party state. 
11. JUST/CE: Independent judiciary and considerable protection of. 
civil rights provided by constitution. Legal system has French origins 
but considerably modified; law based on codes, as in French system.' 
Highest court is Supreme Court, whose judges are presidentially ap- 
pointed; responsible for rulings on constitutionality of laws and inter- 
national agreements; three separate sections, one' of which serves as 
court of final appeal in civil and criminal matters. Below Supreme 
Court, judicial s.'-stem has three levels of courts. 
ILF^^^^^' ^'''^tively well developed but largely stagnant during 
19b0s as recurrent droughts interrupted growth; manufacturing re- 
covered from initial loss of markets and expanded rapidly, as did fish- 
ing, bmall-scale peasant cultivation predominates, mainl'y groundnuts 
(peanuts) for export and food grains for subsistence. Dependence on 
France declining since mid-1960s, but French mvnership still predom- 
inant in private business. ■ 

13. PRINCIPAL EXPORTS: Groundnut oil and feed cakes; phosphates 
and phosphate fertilizers; canned fish. 

14. PRINCIPAL IMPORTS: Rice, sugar, other foodstuffs; machinery 
and transport {fquipment; intermediate materials for industry. 

15. CURRENCY: African Financial Community franc (Communaute 
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Financiere Africaine franc— CFAF) tied to French franc (CFAF50 
equal 1 French franc). Exchange rates determined by relative values of 
French franc and United States dollar. Exchange rates per United 
States dollar were: from 1958 through 1968, CFAF246.8; from Au- 
gust 10, 1969 through November 1971, CFAF277.8; from December 1971 
through January 1973, CFAF255.79; after February 1973, CFAF230.2. 
le.COMMUNICATIONS: Postal service and domestic telephone and 
telegraph service provided by central government; international tele- 
communications service by mixed government-private firm. Telecom- 
munications network being modernized in 1973, Overseas connections 
via France and telecommunications satellite. Government-owned 
and -operated radio was^most effective of modern mass media.. 
Government-owned television in Dakar; one daily newspaper, various 
weekly publications and professional periodicals, 

17. RAILROADS: 640-mile meter-gauge railroad system handles most 
freight traffic, including trade from abroad to neighboring, Mali and 
Mauritania. Rail network well developed in western half of country; 
single line through sparsely populated east, 

18. INLAND WATERWAYS: Limited barge traffic along border on 
Senegal River, only seasonally navigable, 

19. PORTS: Well-develop^ international port at Dakar handles much 
transit traffic as well as more than 90 percent of country's own foreign 
trade. International Bank for Rjconstruction and Development 
(IBRD— also known as the World BankTcredit for supertanker drydock 
at Dakar approved mid-1973, 

20. ROADS: About 1,400 miles of paved roads and 2,100 miles of inter- 
mittently maintained gravel and dirt roads. Most roads old and poorly 
maintained. Network basically sound in west; provides main links to 
other regions. Rural feeder roads inadequate. 

21. CIVIL AVIATION: Yoff International Airport at Dakar can accom- 
modate long-range jets, is important stop for international flights be- 
tween Europe and South America; seventeen international air carriers 
use it regularly; runway may be extended. Sixteen other minor air- 
fields take domestic passenger flights. ^ » 

22. INTERNATIONAL MEMBERSHIPS AND AGREEMENTS: 
Member of United Nations (UN) and its specialized agencies, including 
Economic Commission for Africa (ECA). Within Africa, member of 
Organization of African Unity (OAU) and its African Liberation Com- 
mittee; African, Malagasy, and Mauritius Common Organization 
(Organisation Commune Africaine, Malgache, et Mauricienne — 
OCAM); West African Economic Community (Communaute Eco- 
nomique de TAfrique de TOuest— CEAO); West African Monetary 
Union (Union Monetaire Ouest-Africaine— UMOA); and majority ot 
specialized inter-African technical bodies. Member of franc area (see 
Glossary), having monetary and other cooperation agreements with 
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Prance In 1973 member of eighteen-nation group of African and Mala- 
gasy Associates-(Etats Africains et Malgaches Associes-EAMA) 
of European Economic Community (EEC, known as the Common Mar- 
ket). New and expanded version of EAMA was under negotiation. 
2aSECURITY FORCES: In 1973 miUtary forces numbered about 
6.000 men, mostly ground troops, plus 260-man air force and 150-man 
navy Trammg based on French philosophies.Trance provided equips 
ment and technical support, but military aid had been reduced after 

ifn "'T'' '"'•"^'^ 1.600-man National Gendarmerie 

and about 3.600 ctvtl police. 
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SECTION 1. SOCIAL 
CHAPTER 1 
GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE SOCIETY^ 



The Republic of Senegal is one of the recently emergent African 
states that became politicai entities for the first time as a result of 
colonial partitions of the continent during ihe eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries and that ultimately gained independence when France 
relinquished most of its holdings south of the Sahara in the early 1960s 
(see ch. 2). It was the first French colony in Africa and for many years 
was the base for French penetration and development in West Africa. 
When it emerged as a sovereign state in 1960, the country was one of 
the world's leading producers of groundnuts (peanuts) and had a more 
advanced economy than any of its immediate neighbors. Its sophisti- 
cated leadership, trained for several generations in French schools and 
political institutions, maintained friendly ties with France. At that 
time Dakar, the national capital, was the intellectfial center for most 
of French-speaking Africa. ^ 

Geographically, the country occupies the westernmost tip of Africa, 
where the continent bulges outward into the Atlantic Ocean (see fig. 1). 
Its 260 miles of coastline extend roughly north and south, and the land 
boundaries converge like the sides of a broad wedge to a point some 360 
miles inland, covering an area of about 76,000 square miles. The conti- 
nuity of the southern half is broken by the independent country of The 
Gambia. Formerly a British colony, the narrow enclave extends east- 
ward from the toast more than halfway across the enveloping Sene- 
galese republic. In addition to The Gambia, Senegal shares borders 
with Mauritania, Mali, Guinea, and Portuguese Guinea (see ch. 3). 

Dakar, at the tip of Cap Vert peninsula, is a large modern city with a 
fine seaport, atirst-class international airport, and adjoining indus- 
trial and residential developments that have extended throughout 
much of Cap Vert Region. The capital is linked to a rather barren hin- 
terland by a rail system and highways that reach the few main towns 
but serve little of the eastern half of the country (see ch. 15). 

Urbanization is proceeding rapidljH but most of the towns of impor- 
tance are in the west, within 100 miles of the coast. This is also the area 
where the rural population is most dense. In contrast, some regions 
far inland are almost uninhabited. Except near Dakar and the larger 
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towns, most of the people live in small scattered villages or agricul- 
tural settlements and, like their ancestors, gain a livelihood from the 
land. , , ■ 

Ethnic diversity characterizes the population, whichapproximated 4 
million mhabitants in 1973. The Senegalese people are divided into a 
doMn or so African ethnic groups, each of which has its own customs 
and language (see ch. 4). The largest single group is that of the Wolof 
who constitute over one-third of thfe population. Their language has' 
come mto rather general use and is more or less understood by two- 
thirds of the Senegalese. Although there is general recognition of 
ethnic affiliation, the differences cause no serious- frictiori The dif- 
ferent groups have lived together peaceably for several generations 
-and have intermingled to some extent. The greater part of the non- 
African residents are Europeans-primarily French-and Lebanese 
most of whom live in Dakar and other urban centers, where they are 
engaged in business or the professions.' 

- Islam is professed by more than 80 percent of the population,' includ- 
ing practically all the Wolof, and is widely diffused among many of 
the other peoples, especially in the northern half of the country The 
. Muslim faithful are divided into a number of brotherhoods that are 
bMed not only on sectarian differences but also, at least partly on 
ethnic lines Some of the brotherhoods have a good deal of economic 
and political power. Approximately 6 percent of the people are Chris- 
tians, mostly.Roman Catholics, but they are heavily represented 
among the educated elite. The remainder of the Senegalese adhere to 
indigenous religious beliefs and practices. Although Senegal is pre- 
dominantly Muslim, it is a secular state and is tolerant of all faiths 
The constitution guarantees freedom of religion and provides for sepa- 
ration of church and government. Nevertheless, political leaders take 
careful account of the interests of religious institutions and groups 
when formulating policies and programs (see ch. 7; ch. 10). 

The long history of French rule set in motion forces that brought 
about many changes in the country's economic and social life within 
the span of a few generations. The changes continued, and traditional 
and modern elements act on each other constantly to form new situa- 
tions and create new social pi-essures. Few people have not been" 
affected-directly or indirectly— by economic development, modern 
mnovations, or Western education. Social and cultural change has 
weakened the traditional views and moral sanctions and has developed 
new ones. Therefore, there is some clash of values between persons of 
.separate generations or of different backgrounds. Many of the younger 
generation who have had some education have come to question their 
status and to doubt the authority of age and custom. The most urgent 
challenge has come from university students who oppose the continued 
French influence in the fields of education and the national -economy 
The family remains a fairly stable element in the rural areas but many 
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have abandoned the traditional setting in answer to the challenge of 
life in the cities. New social and political groups are developing in re- 
sponse to the strains engendered by the process of modernization 
(seech. 5). • ' ' 

Those most affected by change are the educated elite of government 
and the professions — a group substantially influenced by European 
culture— and a growing number of workers who have made their 
homes in the urban areas. The mass of the people still respond mostly 
to traditional values and follow much the same life as did their fore- 
fathers. Thus, a wide gap has developed between the world view and 
mode of ]ife of the small urbanized elite and those of the vast majority 
of the people, a situation that hinders the emergence of a cohesive 
nation -state. 

The traditional social structure based on kinship and on a rigid strat- 
ification remains important but is being modified by the spread of 
education and by increased economic opportunity, the population 
movement toward the urban and industrial centers, and the extension 
of the cash economy to remote regions. In the rural areas^he bonds of 
kinship and the sanctions and security of communal living centered in 
villages remain fairly effective. In the fast-growing urban centers, 
however, the scope of kinship rights and obligations has been narrowed, 
and the bod^' of kin included has been reduced. Status distinctions 
based on occupation and education have emerged, but these factors 
have not completely superseded the older system of status ranking, nor 
hav<? they resulted in a system of social classejs. On the other hand, kin- 
ship and other traditional ties often are converted to use in newer 
groups that compete for status and power. 

In 1973 the country's political life was dominated by President 
Leopold-Sedar Senghor, who had remained in power as chief executive 
during the entire thirteen years of Senegalese independence. A states- 
man of great personal popularity, educated in French universities, and 
a poet and an intellectual of international stature, he had become a 
leading political figure south of the Sahara b/lOdS and guided his 
country to sovereignty. Senghor's executive authority was underscored 
by strong powers bestowed by constitutional provisions. Much of his 
public appeal, however, lay in his mastery of the tactics of political 
coalition and in his ability to balance and reconcile the traditional in- 
terests and modern forces that swayed the country's society. Although 
his appeal did not extend to all Senegalese — particularly the young 
intellectuals at the University of Dakar — it was a reliable commodity 
among the masses, who faithfully responded to the efforts of local eth- 
nic and religious leaders at election time to keep him in office. In 1973, 
for example, he was continued in power for a third five-year term by 
over 97 percent of the country's registered voters (see ch. 10). 

Although opposition political parties were not illegal, the republic 
' was, in effect, a one-party state. The president had the power to ban 
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^ S S P«'"'^«> «'-»?an.2at.ons. but he has usually found it more 
S ir I niembers to join his party Thus the 

the jears after its founding by Senghor. The structures and practices 
of Kovernment were based on French models, and the countrv S 
scve;-al bilateral assistance and other agreements with France U em 
Plyed French technical experts and advisers in the government'serJke 
and m private industry, although a px,licy of their ultimate r pE 
eTrrvim'"' "''""'•'^ "^-^ P"-'*-^- attentiorin the- 

T^^sUPS is a moderate party that advocates a form of socialism based 
.' TJ^^'"T institutions. In practice, however^ 

government leaves considerable scope to private enterprise, including; 
foreign investment m commerce and light industrv. Political opposi- 
iZtrV.T'l ^""^"'f' ''''''' from.students i the 
S r in nT "T""'"''- ^ 1968' accompanied by 

vSl l^fh^' '"r b-^' the national labor union! 

w as follov^d by military occupation of the university (see ch. 10; ch. 16) 
The universi^v was reopened later, but a less violent repeat perform- 

• / tZ '■^'°™« the educatlaUyst m; 

: / improvements in the conditions of urban labor; and the placing of 

/ .voungermen in partyand government jobs. Although the government's 

ZmoT' v''"^' t'"'' ''"'"'^^^^ the more acUve fo^s o 
po itical opposi ion somewhat, the students remained a source of 
potential unrest in 1973. 

Political strife has seldom threatened the stability of the Senegalese 
government. Late in 1962. however. President Senghor successfully 
• Z^nn^^' ^ '"i V ' .'"f^Pf^t-^' '^"^'s that culminated in an attempt by 
..n rT ?u ^t'' P""™" ^'"'^ter Mamadou Dia. to take 

control of the National Assembly by armed force. The crisis ar^se from 
differences between those in the government who wanted to hasten 
economic development and modernization at any social cost and 

servSir. T « ^'^ ""^ "'^ "''«"«ting the more con- 

servativ e traditional elements in the society and who thought it best to 
seek the goals more gradually. The power play by Dia was defeated 
and actions to consolidate the president's executive poweTwe eTnstt 
uted. A decade later, however, the basic differences betwe n thes two 
factions remained a fundamental political and social issue 
nlTr? °ther aspects of its political^and eco- 

nom c life, bear the uumistakable stamp of President Senghor's per- 

wi h otheTo ''"r P'-^- governments relatfons 

vvith other countries are the principle of nonalignment; the belief that 
mternational problems should be resol;ed through p acefu means 
and a conviction that Senegal should cooperate with al co n rres 
Kardless of political persuasions. Having long been e.xposed Jo French 
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cultural life and values, Senghor has remained a loyal supporter of 
France, although in the early 1970s he was not entirely uncritical of 
some of that country's policies (see ch. 11). 

Senegal gained independence from France in an atmosphere of gen- 
eral goodwill and cooperation. Throughout the 1960s a prime objective 
of Senegalese foreign policy was the maintenance of close cultural, eco- 
nomic, and personal ties with France. The new government regarded. 
France as an equal partner in a relationship that was mutually benefi- 
cial to both countries but that did not preclude bilateral arrangements 
with other powers and friendly relations with all. 

Despite the failure of an earlier' political federation with Mali, the 
ideal of African unity remains alive in Senegal (see ch. 2). Senghor and 
his UPS party regard unity as an ultimate goal, but one to be reached 
by first .perfecting less ambitious arrangements for close economic and 
technical cooperation among states sharing common backgrounds and 
interests. As a result, over the years Senegal has led or joined a number 
of regional groups, such as the African, Malagasy, and Mauritius Com- 
mon Organization (Organisation Commune Africaine, Malgache, et 
Mauricienne— OCAM), the Organization for Development of the Sene- 
gal River (Organisation pour la Mise en Valeur du Fleuve Senegal — 
OMyS), and the West African Monetary Union (Union Monetaire Ouest- 
Africaine— UMOA). On an even Broader scale the Senegalese take an 
active part in the Organization of African Unity (OAU) and the United 
Nations and most of its specialized agencies. 

By the early 1970s there were indications that Senghor was interested 
in lessening to some degree his country's ties with France in favor of 
reliance on a -more diversified range of bilateral and multilateral 
sources of trade and aid. He was also seeking to^strengthen the existing 
political and economic links with West African neighbors through 
gradually extended regional cooperation. The nucleus of the expanding 
region he foresees is the West African Economic Community (Commu- 
naute Economique de TAfrique de TOuest — CEAO), scheduled to begin 
operating in January 1974, The CEAO, which counts as members the 
Countries of former French West Africa (Afrique Occidentale Fran- 
gaise— AOF) and Togo, aims at restoring some measure of the eco- 
nomic integration that had existed during the area's colonial era. 
Balanced economic development throughout the region through mutual 
assistance is the ultimate goal. \ 

Concern for equitable solutions to the problems created by tneir 
strange geographic juxtaposition has long underlain relations between 
Senegal and The Gambia. Both the Senegalese and Gambian leaders 
have often expressed a favorable attitude toward ultimate unification, 
but they havq been able to agree only on a limited course in this^direc- 
tion. Throug^ut the early 1970s relations between the two countries 
remained largely static, » 

Durinfejts short period of independence, Senegal has persistently 



voiced strong opposition toward the white minority regimes in Portu- 
guese African provinces, in Rhodesia, and in South Africa. Relations 
with Its southern neighbor, Portugutie Guinea, had been affected ad- 
versely by frequent incursions upon Senegalese territory by Portuguese 
troops^engaged in retaliatorji action against insurgent forces of Portu^ 

^r^o^oT '■'J'' '''"f ''^"^^ '? Senegal (see ch. 11; ch. 16). 

m 1973 the Senegalese goverr/ment was more conce-ned with the 
economy than with political affairs. The country has a growing proc- 
essing industry, and commercial fishing is expanding rapidlyi the 
economy, however, is founded basically on agriculture (seech. 13) Over 
three-fourths of the people live off the land, and agricultural products 
notonly account for most of the export trade but also form the basis for 
a substantial part of the country's industrial strength and domestic 
commerce. Groundnuts are by far the main cash crop, and most of the 
production IS for export. For some years groundnuts and their asso- 
ciated products enjoyed a guaranteed market in France at artificially " 
high prices. When this arrangement £nded in the late 1960s, prices be- 
came uncertain, and fluctuating output resulted in serious-effects on 
. the country s foreign exchange position and individual farm incomes. * 
Efforts at crop diversification in the early 1970s had yefto affect more ' 
than aboyt 5 percent of the country's farmers (see ch 14) 

Raising staples for the primary purpose of feeding the producing ' 
family unit has always been an important means of livelihood for the 
majority of the people, but most produce at least one cash crop, usually 
groundnuts. In 1973 pockets of exclusive subsistence production Wre 
disappearing. As urbanization increased in the 1960s and early 19703 
the surplus food grain production of tradftional cultivators was in- 
creasmgly inadequate to meet the growing demand. Domestic' food 
production failed to meet the country's needs, and staple foodstuffs 
had to be imported in large quantities. 

Senegal depends on importing most of the manufactured goods it • 
requires. Except for construction and service enterprises, the country's 
■ industrial sector is mainly involved in processing or Extracting primary 
products for export. Many of the enterprises \hat manufacture -for 
domestic consumption and for the nearby West African markets have •■ 
to imf)ort-most of their raw materials. Indications point to continued 
industrial growth, but the rate is dependent on success in expanding 
regional markets. — , f » 

• •Theclose'financial andcommercial relations with France that existed 
bfcfore 1960 were not materially changed when Senegal became inde- 
pendent. Because of membership in a monetary union of former AOF 
territories in association with France, the Senegalese currency is tied 
to arid supported by the French franc, with guarantees of convertibility 

' Public and private funds from France continue-to supply a large part 
of the investment capital nedded to develop the country. The Senegalese • 
government, however, is seeking to broaden its trade relations and 
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sources of investment capital (see ch. 15). 

,Since independence Senegal has experienced difficulty in achieving 
an adequate rate of economic growth to support national development 
(^ee ch. 13). Ever-increasing economic pressures have arisen from over- 
population arid soil depletion in the most productive agricultural areas, 
and increasing urbanization has resulted in high rates of unemploy- 
ment and underemployment. The effects of heavy dependence on a 
single crop— groundnuts— during the 1960s also contributed to Re- 
tarded economic ^growth. Moreover, the country was suffering/rom in- 
creasing chronic balance-of-payments problems. 

In 1972 economic reforms had produced a dramatic improvement in 
agricultural production, and there was an accelerated rate of growth in 
the fishing and manufacturing sectors. Despite this favorable* trend, 
however, continued success of the government's economic policy has 
been challenged by the devastating effects of the worst drought in sixty 
years, which has permeated the Sahel and Sudan ecological zones of 
Africa (see ch. 3; ch. 14). Although Senegal has not suffered as severely 
as have the other five African countries atfected by this widespread 
natur^ catastrophe, the drought will have long-term cumulative con- 
sequences in terms of water supplies, permanent loss of natural vege- 
tation for livestock grazing, and a continuing influx of rural inhabitants 
to the urban centersnn search of relief. ^ \ 
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CHAPTER 2 

HISTORICAL SETTING 

Although the history of Senegal as a political entity. dates from 1920, 
when the colony and the protectorate of Senegal were joined under a 
single, uniform administration, the area possessed a well-established 
history of structured political interaction. Included in such a tradition 
were the tribute systems of a series of empires, the first of which can 
be traced back to the fourth century A.D., and a variety of lesser king- 
doms and other sociopolitical organizations. ^ 

European penetration of the area began in the fifteenth century 
under the Portuguese, but contact was largely restricted to the coastal 
area until the nineteenth century. The French, who later dominated 
the area, penetrated interior river valleys, but their focus was on trade 
rather "Ifian on administration. It was not until the last half of the nine- 
teenth century that the French turn^ their full attention to the area. 

The French administrative concept of assimilation proposed the 
substitution of French social, political, and economic institutions for 
indigenous ones as the first stagi of a process leading to the eventual 
integration of colonial peoples into the French nation. The application 
of this concept over the years and from one area to another was affected 
by changes in the colonial administration and by practical considera- 
tions. A high degree of assimilation was achieved in certain coastal en- 
claves. French schools were in operation in these areas well before the 
end of the ninetevith century, and a core of urban intellectuals evolved. 
Senegal became use only French African colony in which elected gov- 
ernment councils w^re established before World War II. 

During the last half of the nineteenth century both thelFrench and 
the local political systems had expansionist ambitions. Indigenous 
political structures had known a cyclic tradition of consolidation and 
disintegration, and competition with European institutions proved dis- 
ruptive to local stability. Many turned to one of the various Islamic 
brotherhoods as an alternate mechanism offering both political and 
personal security in a time of increasing social and political upheaval. 
The most influential of these was thaMuridiya brotherhood of the 
Wolof, which along with other Muslim orders has played an important 
role in j)ostindependence politics (see ch. 7; ch. 10). 
^ Before Senegalese independence in 1960 membership in^a federation 
to be composed of four former French African colonies was proposed. 
Membership in this ill-fated Mali Federation was opposed by both 



conservative Islamic leaders and various left-wing elements in the 
country. The initial government policy following the dissolution of the 
federation advocated administrative decentralization. It was hoped 
that such a policy would increase the satisfaction bf local groups with 
their roles in the decisionmaking process. A period. of parUamentary 
dissension, civil unrest, and constitutional modification followed. By 
1964 the government ha,d revised its position on decentralization, and 
within two years— in a move designed to increase central control of 
national development— it had created a single natiopal party. The 
supervision of political-development and national security camp-to res't 
in the hands of President Leopold-Sedar Senghor. 

THE "PRE-EUROPEAN PERIOD 

«r^',?m^\f archaeolpgical' discoveries have been made since 
VVorld War II. much remains to be ascertained about the prehistory of 
the area that is present-day Senegal. Samples of paleolithic and neo- 
lithic tools, of pottery, and of wall paintings have been found in the 
area of the Cap Vert peninsula and in the middle valley of the Senegal 
River. Megaliths, ranging from three to six feet in height and set in a 
circular pattern, h^ve been found in the Sine-Saloum area. Metal arti- 
facts, dating from more recent but pre-Islamic periods, have also been 
found.- The most common objects of metal are rings, swords, and 
jewelry; the most spectacular is a collar made of gold found at Rao near 
Saint-Louis. The traditions of present-day Senegalese give no indica- 
. tion of prehistoric cultures that might have produced these objects, 
and the origin of the items has yet to be clarified. 

The first written accounts of the area are in the chronicles of Arab 
traders who crossed the Sahara from North Africa in the ninth dnd 
tenth centuries A.D. Their writings and those of the early Portuguese 
traders indicate that the ancestors of the Wolof, Serer, and Toucouleur 
were once in an area considerably north of their present-day location 
They reached their modern-day position between the tenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, having been pushed gradually southward, particularly 
by groups fleeing forceful Islamization in North Afcica. From about 
the tenth centur.<^ onward, the peoples of .Senegal had regular contact 
- with the peoples of North Africa through both trade and periodic inva- 
sions by Arabs and Berbers. These relations left a permanent imprint 
in the form of Isla m, whic h first came to Senegal in the eleventh cen- 
tury with the conversion ot the Toucouleur but which was not firmly 
implanted in the rest of the country until the nineteenth century (see 
eh. 7). • - , 

Between the fourth and sixteenth centuries a number of empires 
and lesser kingdoms evolved in the sub-Saharan area (see fig. 2) Al- 
though cen tered to the vast of the present-day eastern border of Sene- 
gal, their influence extended into and in several cases incorporated* 
, major portions of the country. Most grew around the major terminals- 
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ThtSl T f'-f «.'"/'^^«.gold. and a variety of commodities. 
Through their control of trade, assisted by a strong military arm and a 
nbute system, these empires were able to dominate an extensive area 
that mcluded numerous ethnic groups and smaller organ ized states. 

The earliest of tl^ese empires was Ghana, which flourished from the 
fourth to the thirteenth centuries. At the peak of its power in the 
eleventh century it extended north from upper reaches of the Niger ^nd 
Senegal rivers. Ghana was actually the name of the capital city and'the 
title of the empires ruler. The location of the capital mar have been 
moved from time to tiipe, but it was formed by two walled compounds 
jomed by peasant dwellings. The empire was ruled through tributary 

princes whonodoubtweredescendantsofthe traditional chiefs of those 
groups made subject to the empire. Although herding was anlmpoi^ant 
occupation of the subject peoples, theempire drew its vast wealth from 
go d It obtained from subject peoples in the southern areas 

In 1076 Ghana was conquered by the Almoravids, a militant Muslim 
group said to have originated from refugees who had settled on an island 
in the lower Senegal River. The conquest was short lived, and the Al- 
moravids turned their attention to the north; 'by 1087 Ghana had re- 
. gained its independence. The invasion, however, had upset the area's 
trade patterns and grazing procedures, and Ghana was never to re- 
'Cover. Gradually the subject peoples began to break away and form 
-political entities of their own. ^ .»iiu lorm 

The Manding, one of the subject peoples of Ghana, broke away and 
formed the Mali Empire. By the early fourteenth century Mali con- 
trolled an area twice the size of Ghana; included in this territory were 
most of the interior of West Africa and all but the western portions 
of present-day Senegal. Kankan Musa (1312-4?), the most famous of 
the Mall kings, made a pilgrimage to Mecca on ,Which he is reported to 
have taken an entourage that included a camel train of gold and 500 
slaves, each of whom carried a golden staff. He built several mosques 
in Timbuktu and transmitted cultural concepts from North Africa, 
which began the evolution of that city as a cultural center.,By the end 
of the fourteenth century internal discord and revolts by vassal states 
had reduced the power of the empire, and one of the former vassal 
states— Songhai— in turn expanded and formed an empire of its own 

By the beginning of the sixteenth century Songhai had reached its 
peak. It controlled an even larger area than had Mali, including about 
one-third of the region now occupied by Senegal. During the reign of 
Muhammad Askia, the most famous of the Songhai kings, a university 
was established in Timbuktu, and the city became a center of learning 
respected throughout the Islamic world. By the end of the century 4e 
empire was challenged by northern groups, and in 1591 Timbuktu v/ts 
seized by Moroccan troops. Being unable to defend itself from external 
military threats and internal factionalism, the empire disintegrated 
never again to be re-formed. • ' 
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Although the influence held by the interior empi/(5s over the area now 
contained witjiin the borders of Senegal ^^ried, until the early 
sixteenth-century tribute and trade networks^iouched at least portions 
of the easternrhBtf^f jhe country. As the |ast of the empires disinte- 
grated, the local lesser empires and kingdoms sought to assert their in- 
dependence or to expand positions they already held. Contemporary 
knowledge of the histories of these political systems is fragmented and 
comes largely from genealogies and oral literature. Although some- 
times disrupted by wars and local disput^, communication between- 
the local peoples includes the exchange of both commodities and ideas. 
There, was also a considerable degree of social and political mobility. 
Political stability was not long lived, and most states possessed 
histories characterized by conquest, rebellion, and usurpation. The 
m^or examples were the Toucouleur kingdom of Tekrur, the Wolof 
Empire, arid the Manding Kingdom. 

In the north of the cpuntry along the Senegal River valley, there was 
a successiorr of states, built one upon the other. The first was the king- 
dom of Tekrur, established in the eleventh century by ancestors of the 
Toucouleur. Various peoples in search -of fertile lands, including the 
Peul, Wolq|, and Sarakole came to settle in the river valley area (see 
ch. 4). They soon competed with the Toucouleur for political power and 
established their dynasties over the Islamized Toucouleur passes. 
Mbst of these dynasties were not Islamic. 

(During the fourteenth century the area was absorbed by the Mali 
Empire. Ruled by a Manding dynasty as the kingdom of Fouta Toro, 
the political system was more a federation of principajities than a 
unified kingdom. During the sixteenth century the Saltigi dynasty 
^ of the Peul was established, and the central administration was , 
strengthened. Dissension over the political structure, religious issues, 
and land u^es increased, and the restive Toucouleur sought to ovej*throw 
the Peul dynSwty. Efforts at land reform^f ailed, a revolution was 'ini- 
tiated in 1769, and the dynasty fell in 1Y75. * ^ 

The Toucouleur subsequently reestablished themselves and instituted 
their own dynasty. The upper stratum of the Toucouleur had main- 
' tained its faith, using Maure clerics to educate its sons. They led the 
increasingly Islamized masses in the formation of an Islamic state, 
which was a federation of clans (figuratively, <iliques) headgd by an 
almany (head of state) elected by a council oiclan chiefs. The almany 
quickly became a figurehead, and power resided in the hands of the 
seven clan chiefs who formed the state council. 

In the mid-1850s Al Haj Omar, a member of the Toucouleur ruling 
class who Had made a pilgrimage to Mecca and had become a member 
of the Islamic Tidjaniya brotherhood, embarked on a religious war 
against the ruler of upper Senegal and Against the French, who were 
expanding into^the area. He attacked the Toucouleur rulers for alleged 
religious laxity and attempted an appeal to the masses on the basis of 
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ethLic oride, the promise of a return to stability, and expulsion of the 
French; Havini? signed a peace treaty with the French after military, 
defeat in 18b0 and faced by continued resistance from clans to the 
south of the Senegal River, Omar-and his followers after his death- 
expanded to the east into present-day Mali. Violence was endemic to 
the new empire, ajid the followers of Omar found administration more 
difficult than conquest. The disturbances created by the civil war and 
subsequent disputes within the ranks of the bellicose factions offered 
an opportunity to the French to extend their influence by military 

_ AlthoSih first mentioned in the mid-fifteenth century, the Wolof 
bmpire is believed to have come into existence during the last-half of 
the thirteenth century when the Mali Empire was concentrating its 
attention on expanding eastward into the interior of West Africa The 
Wolof occupied an area running inland from Dakar about 200 miles be- 
tween the basins of the Senegal River and the Gambie (the Gambia 
River) (see ch. 3). The empire was formed as a result of the conquest 
of five Wolof states-Cayor, Baol, Oualo, Sine, and Saloum-^by the 
state of Djolof. The Wolof were known mainly for their military rival- 
ries and showed little interest in stable agricultural pursuits 

In the course of Wolof history other people were in constant contact 
with them. Serer m Sine and Saloum were subject to Wolof rulers 
loucouleur and Peul were sometimes dominated by, and sometimes in 
dirert and successful conflict with, Wolof states. Wolof relations with 
the Manding were often hostile. The Maures in earlier times sought to 
conquer and convert the Wolof to Islam; later they just tried to con- 
vert them. The Diola were raided for slaves, many of whom were ab- 
sorbed.into Wolof society. 

The empire lasted until the sixteenth century, when first Cayor and 
then other states revolted and attained independence. The states quar- 
reled and fought with each other until the nineteenth century, when 
the French intervened in order to protect their trade and placed the 
states under French protection. 

A m^or migration of Manding into th«5 already populated basin of 
the Gamble occurred around the beginning of the fourteenth century 
with the general expansion of the Mali Empire. The first wave of war- 
riors was followed by more permanent settlers and traders. The Man- 
ding organized a commercial network along both banks of the river ' 
and established fourteen small states in defense of their interests 
Although these kingdoms were vassals initially of the Mali Empire 
the strongest ties with the central administration of the empire were 
commercial rather than political. By the end of the century the Mali 
Empire had entered a state of decline. 

Ejx-h <?tate was organized along lines similar to social patterns on the 
lotil level and was headed by a king and a state council. The kinp of 
the states in the coastal areas are reported to have had greater power in 
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decisionmaking than did those farther upriver, and all were jealous of 
one anc her'a ambitions. During the eighteenth century and the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century they were frequently at war with one 
another and were unable to overcome factionalism in the face of in- 
creasing Wolof advances. < 

By the middle of the nineteenth century the individual state political 
systems, long dominated by a stagnant elite, came to experience.stress. 
The profits. from the slave trade, growing ^oundnut (peanut) trade, 
and trade with Europeans were for a time used to benef it the whole of 
society. By the 1850s, however, increasing dissatisfaction was being ex- 
pressed.by groups excluded from the privileges of the ruling class. Al- 
though still a minority, various revivalist Islamic groups joined the 
other dissidents, and in 1862 Maba Diakhou, a Peul cleric, led a revolt. 
As a result the ruling elite was removed„and a restructuring of society 
was begun, this disruption further weakened the Manding kingdoms, 
and pacification by the colonial powers was effected by the end of the 
century. 

ADVENT OF THE EURO^EAT^S 
Trade and First Settlement 

The first modern European navigators to explore the shores of West 
Africa were the Portuguese under the sponsorship of Prince Henry the 
Navigator, whose curiosity, interest in trade, and missionary zeal 
motivated a systematic program of exploration and discovery. In 1444 
Portuguese seamen rounded Cap Vert, and the following year they ex- 
plored the mouth of the Senegal River. By 1460 they had explored the 
entire coast of Senegal and established a profitable trade in slaves, 
gold, and other items from a base in the Cape Verde Islands. 

Until about the mid-sixteenth century Portugal enjoyed a monopoly, 
granted by the pope, of trade along the coast of West Africa. Its mer- 
chants settled among the natives and through intermarriage created an 
influential vietis (mixed European and African ancestry) society. From 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, however, merchants from Eng- 
land, France, and Holland began to intrude on the Portuguese and 
gradually undermined their monopoly. The Dutch, in particular, estab- 
lished trading posts along the whole West African coast, and by the 
middle of the seventeenth century they virtually dominated all trade. 
In 1617 tliey established a settlement on the island of Goree, just off 
Cap Vert. 

The French established their influence along the Senegal River by 
exploring it as far inland as Podor. In 1626 a group of Rouen merchants 
formed an association for the commercial exploitation of the Senegal 
and Gambie rivers, and in 1633 they obtained exclusive trade rights for 
ten years. The first French settlement was established in 1638 on an 
island at the mouth of the Sejiegal River, and in 1659 it was named 
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Saint-Louis. For the next" century and a half Saint-Louis was thecenter 

n U^tT''' ""T ^"'•^^ fromihe Dutch 

in 1677 and was made into a nav tl base. 

^ The main item of trade was gum arabic, which was in great demand 

lve"trde1ntn"^''^ " ^'"V"^^^ butrLtp an J 

Slave trade n Senegal never reached the intensity it h^d along the i 

Gulf of Gum6a coast. The commerce in gum arabic extended far up the ^ 
traders P""'"^"""* posts wero established to protect 



cia?aS tv int ' early years of French commer- 

hPolSr? ^''^'^^'"^ '=°'"P«"y after another collapse 

because of poor management, inefficiency, and corruption of its agents 

theTradZ""""' -^''"'-^""'^ ^"^ ^'^'^ ^^'^ extremely bad, and 
Lanv of them!rV" r ^ compensation 

0 trwo-Jn . intermarried with the 

local women and enlarged the group of vietia. 

OnUv during the years from about 1690 to 1720, when the oeneeal 
outpolts were managed by Andre Bruce.did they know any rea pros 

eSlishld?;"'".'"' ' r^'"" expfo aUon, 

eotabl shed a French monopoly sver the gum arabic trade, and set out 
to exploit the goldfields of Bambouk, in present-day Mali Soo^ IfJer 
he left, however, the old problems returned, and the British had no dif- 
ficulty in capturing all the French outposts in 1758. 

th.^Rwr*!!'/j'!u''' establishing themselves on the Senegal River, 
the British did the same on the Gamble, and a fierce rivalry developed 
Between he beginning of the Seven Years' War (1756) and the end of - 
the Napoleonic Wars (1815), the French settlements along the coas 
Rn?r^'J repeatedly changed hands between the French and the 

cTl. ^"^ in their entirety to the French at the 

Congress of Vienna in 1815. 

Rather than rebuild their trade after 1815 the French decided to ex- 
periment with t^ planting of cotton and tropical croDS on the banks of 
he Senegal Riv^r. They had lost virtually all of their colonies during 
nLTin iT''^"^ the similarity between Senegal and the West 
Indies, including the abundance of cheap black labor, offered promise 

land «nT;h f "'"^ ''''' t° '^^de the required 

land, and the French treasury could not support military conquest. The > 
scheme was abandoned inl 1829, and the French again turned to trade 



The Early Colony ' 

Until the mid-nineteenth century the French settlements in Senegal 
were administered as temporary commercial outposts while attention 
was focused on the permanent colonies in"America and Asia. Durmg 
the wars of the late eighteenth century, France had lost most of these 
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colonies to the British, and its only hope for remaining a colonial power 
was to expand in Africa. By the time of the July Monarchy (1830-48), 
the country had sufficiently recovered from the wars and upheavals 
that followed the French Revolution to attempt to establish itself 
firmly in Senegal. In 1840 an ordinance established Senegal as a per- 
manent French possession with a government — including a judiciary 
and representative councils — whose jurisdiction, extended over all 
settlements then effectively under French control and over those terri- 
tories likely to be annexed to them. " ^ _ 

Prench colonial policy was guided in principle by the theory of as- 
similation, based on the doctrine of the equality of man but at the same 
time assuming the superiority of French civilization over all others. 
The ultimate goal was the complete cultural and political integration 
of-the colonial peoples into the French nation. Application of this theory 
required direct rule and the complete destruction of the traditional 
government apparatus, which — if permitted to continue — would per- 
petuate the traditional culture and hinder assimilation. In practice, 
however, application of the assimilation theory encountered several 
obstacles, and throughout colonial history, particularly after France 
.acquired its.vast African possessions in the late nineteenth century, 
•it remained more a theoretical goal than an actual policy. 

Direct rule was difficult to impose because the French at first lacked 
the military forces necessary to pacify the indigenous peoples and be- 
cause later they lacked sufficient numbers of administrators to govern 
the vast areas in their possession. Leadership in the traditional social 
systems^was based on the fuUfillment of a variety of sociopolitical 
functions not easily transferred either to the French or to the* indige- 
nous officials they appointed. Thus out of necessity the French utilized 
the traditional governmental structure as an instrument of govern- 
ment until they were able fully to assert their authority. 

Another serious limitation on the full application of assimilation, 
however, was opposition to the policy among influential persons in 
France. Much of the opposition was based on the practical problems in-, 
volve^, but many political theorists opposed it because they did not^ 
accept the egalitarian principle on which it was based. For many years 
after the French Revolution, France was a battleground for proponents 
of the liberal revolutionary principles and adherents of the old authori- 
tarian regime, and the conflict was reflected in a vacillation between 
repuullcan and monarchical governments at home and in alternating 
.colonial policies abroad. Virtually no protests were raised, however, 
about the elimination of existing African cultures. 

Senegal was the only French African colony where the policy of 
as«iirnilation was applied to a relatively large segment of the popula- 
tion, ar d the effect on the social, polil xal, and economic structure of 
the country was profound. The first step in the assimilatiun process 
was education, and Senegal was the only African colony in which 
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the French made a real, sustained effort to educate the indigenous 
f^pulation. s'^uwuo 

The first Western school had been opened in 1816 by a Roman Catholic 
priest m Samt-Louis. and another, shortly afterward, opened in Gor6e. 
A mission school had been started'at about the same time bv the Sisters 
of baint-Joseph of C'.uny about ninety miles north of Dakar. In 1841 the 
French government asked the Brothers of Ploermel. a Roman Catholic 
teachmarorder. to open schools at the trading settlements of Dagana 
Podor, Bakel. and Sedhiou. These schools taught the French language 
and manual skills. Within two years there were two schools in both 
■ baint-Louis and Goree with a total enrollment of about 600 students in 
all four schools. A secondary school was opened shortly aflerward at 
baint-Louis but was forced to close in 1849 because of financial and 
administrative problems. 

The major step toward assimilation, and one that was to have pro- 
found influence on Senegal from then oh. was taken in 1848 during the 
J berond French Republic. Inspired by the egalitarian ideals of the revo- 
lution, the French government once and for all abolished all forms of 
slavery (trade m slaves had already been abolished in 1818)and granted 
all person.s bo'rn in a French colony, both black and white alike, the civil 
rights of a French citizen. The four communes were given the right to 
elect a deputy to the National Assembly in Paris. In 1852, however the 
becond French Republic was overthrown, and Louis Napoleon estab- 
hsned the authoritarian Second Empire. In Africa he revoked Senegal's 
right to send a deputy to che National Assembly and embarked on a 
policy of forcible e.xpansion. 

Indigenous Social Revolution 

The French effort at expansion in the mid-nineteenth century coin- 
cided with widespread social upheaval in traditional political systems 
and with the expansion of Islam. The displacement of traditional elites 
had been effected in both the north and south of the country inter- 
necine strife was common among both the Manding kingdoms and the 
remains of the political system of Fouta Toro; and revivalist Islamic 
leaders were attempting to restructure traditional society. These dpvpl- 
opments represented responses to internal pressures within traditional 
society and were not the result of European intrusion, which at that 
point was still marginal. Although reformist groups increasingly be- 
came anti-French, they also allied themselves with the French against 
mdigenous rivals. Thus both the reformists and the French sought to 
use one another m furthering their respective goals of expansion. 

Islam as a social force had not significantly affected the area that 
later became Senegal until the eleventh century, when the ruler of 
Tekrur and his family converted to Idam. During the fifteenth century 
the Maures, an ethnic group inhabiting wftat is now Mauritania be- 
came the leading purveyors of Islam to the Senegalese. Maure mara- 
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bouts— Islamic teachers and clerics— traveled to the courts of the 
Wolof rulersr where they served as advisers or were called upon to 
wofk their reputed magic powers. The attachment of these rulers to 
Islam was not profound, and they or their successors usually returned 
to the traditional religious beliefs of their locality. Occasionally a Wolof 
state sought Maure or toucouleur aid in its struggles with other Wolof 
states. In return for their support, these Islamic groups sometimes 
tried— often unsuccessfully— to impose Islam by force. Afthough 
segments of the lower classes were sometimes converted, they repre- 
sented a marginal portion of the total population. In.the middle 1800s 
.after centuries of effort by Maures, the Wolof had been.only slightly 
touched by Islam. • 

Within a little over half a century, however, virtually all of the Wolof 
had been converted to Islam. Although previous efforts had laid the 
groundwork, this sudden growth of Islam among the Wolof represented 
a search for security in the midst of increasing sociopolitical instability 
within traditional society. Islam represented a universal religion that 
seemed to offer a better rationale for social organization than did local 
religious beliefs. To an initially lesser but later increasing degree, it 
was also regarded as a better foundation for encounter with the French. 

As the French gained control over increasing amounts of Wolof terri- 
tory, the ability of Islamic clerics to move freely in the Wolof country- 
side increased. The French, accustomed to Islam by virtue of their 
North African experience, tended to show more respect for Islam than 
for local practices. The tiedo, a military class, deprived of their custom- 
ary way of life, turned from their previously strong resistance to Islam 
• and embraced it. Increasingly, Islamic leaders rather than chiefs be- 
came the focus of Senegalese loyalties. 

As the French began to expand into the interior, the traditional chiefs 
and militant marabouts were locked in a struggle for power. French 
policy was consistent only in that it represented a divide-and-rule 
policy, but they usually gave support to the chiefs, who were more 
readily assimilated into the colonial administrative system that was, 
evolving. The selection of traditional chiefs for local administrative' 
positions, however, tended to accelerate the transfer of loyalty to Is- 
lamic leaders rather than to elevate the status of the chiefs. For the 
first time in Senegalese history, Islamic brotherhoods became 
influential. 

The Islamic brotherhoods began as mystical, ascetic movements with 
decentralized organizational structures (see ch. 7). The two principal 
orders brought by the Maures to Senegal were the Tidjaniya and the 
Qadiriya.-At the end of the nineteenth century a third brotherhood, the 
Muridiya, was founded as an offshoot of the Qadiriya order by Amadou 
Bamba. There are no deepdoctrinal differences among the three groups, 
and they are distinguished from one another mainly by ritual observ- 
ances and, to a lesser extent, by rules of conduct. The Muridiya played 
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a significant role in agriculture and later moved into urban politics (see 
ch.7). 

Until the last quarter of the nineteenth century, urban social protest 
largely concerned the establishment of local political institutions. The 
metk, who had associated with the French elite since the late eighteenth 
century, led the urban movement. The increase of stable French busi- 
ness interests in the colony, however, brought competition from local 
French residents, and after the turn of the century assimilated Afri- 
cans also sought political roles in competition with the metuH. 

Although the Roman Catholic clerg>'— first Portuguese, then 
French— touched the shores of Senegal in the fifteenth centur/, orga- 
nized mission effort began only in the eighteenth century. Until the 
middle of the nineteenth century the missionaries were handicapped 
by small numbers, by conflicts with local administrators, by lack of 
knowledge of the indigenous languages, and by demands on their time 
for service to the European community. Although they were to ad- 
minister the stale school system until 1901, the religious orders did not 
represent a social force of sign if icance among the local peoples. 

Inland Expansion 

The French could not see an end to the internecine warfare of the 
African kingdoms during the mid-nineteenth century. The resulting 
instability generated by such conflicts interfered with French commer- 
cial interests, and the French adopted a policy of forced pacification 
of the belligerent factions. The aggressive policy of the Second Empire 
had the full bad?ing of local merchants, who requested the appoint- 
ment of'Genei^Louis Faidherbe as governor to carry it out. Faid- 
hei^be had alread>cdistinguished himself in skirmishes against Al Haj 
Omar and by his studies of Senegalese ethnic groups. In 1854 he took 
command of a colony consisting of Saint-Louis and the banks of the 
Senegal River up to Bakel. Goree and a piece of land on the Cap Vert 
peninsula were administered separately by the commander of the 
Goree naval station. From Saint-Louis, Faidherbe undertook a sprico 
of campaigns to pacify first the people of the Senegal River valley and 
then those of the area between Saint-Louis and the Cap Vert peninsula, 
on which Dakar had been founded in.l857. To conduct these campaigns, 
he organized the Senegalese Riflemen (Tirailleurs Senegalais), an 
army of African volunteers under French commanders, which later 
achieved worldwide fame. 

Faidherbe*s goal was to establish a sufficiently large colony with an 
efficient government to allow peaceful economic development. His 
aim was to extend French influence eastward as far as Medina, in 
Mali, but he encountered serious opposition from Omar, who was in 
the process of expanding his Toucouleur empire on the upper Senegal 
River. After several military encounters, Omar signed a peace treaty 
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in 1860 and directed His expansioiTeastward, away from the river. In 
the meantime, Faidherbe's troops subjugated Sine^and Saloum and 
began penetrating into Casamance. Upper Casamahae was brought 
under contcol in 1861, but the Diola in Igwer Casamance refused to 
submit to the French until after World War I. Greatest resistance was 
offered' by Cayor, east of the Cap Vert peninsula. In 1862 the people 
revolted against their French-supported ruler and replaced him with 
Lat-Dior, who initiated a war against the French. In 1865 a precar- 
^ ious peace was signed, and Cayor was annexed to the colony of Senegal; 
complete peace, however, was not achieved until 1895, when Lat-Dior 
\was killed dujing an uprising. 

\ Militaiy conquest, however, was only a means to achieving Faid- 
herbe's goal. During his ten years of governorship, he established 
the administrative, economic, and social institutions that allowed 
Senegal to develop into a prosperous colony.. The territory was 
divided into three districts, governed from Saint-Louis^ Bakel,"and 
Goree. These were in turn divided into smaller districts (cerc/€s), each 
at ffrst administered by a French-appointed African chief. An official 
newspaper, Moniteur du Senegal, was established in 1855. In the eco- 
nomic sphere Faidherbe founded the Bank of Senegal, started building 
the port of Dakar, and promoted the. export of groundnuts. On the 
social level his greatest accomplishment was the establishment of a 
state school system. A number of schools, conducted by Christian 
missionaries, were already operating in Saint-Louis, but the people 
of Senegal were by then mostly Muslim and would not send their chil- 
dren to mission schools. The state schools established by Faidherbe 
and the scholarships that his administration offered for advanced 
study in France provided the beginnings of an educated African elite 
in Senegal 

By about 1880 the French controlled a wide strip along the entire 
coast of Senegal and both sides of the Senegal River as far as Kayes. 
The settlements— Saint-Louis, Goree, Rufisque, and Dakar— were 
under direct French administration and constituted the colony. The 
rest of the area was a protectorate under military administration. The 
colony's right to elect a deputy to the French Parliament had been 
restored in 1871 at the same time that the representative General 
Council was created. Representation in the council, howt/er, was lim- 
ited to citizens of the colony, including metis and Africans born in the 
towns. 

From this base, in the early 1880s, an intensive drive was begun 
east across the sub-Saharan area and south into the forest regions 
of the Gulf of Guinea coast. At first the drive was motivated by curi- 
osity and a desire to expand French commercial activity in Africa. 
Ever since a number of German, French, and English explorers in the 
eighteenth century described the prosperous cities and market towns 
so\ith of the Sahara, Europeans had been interested in this area. The 
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' French plan was to establish a series of outposts cqnnecting the Sene- 
gal^nd Ni^er rivers and eventually to construct a railroad from Saint- 
Louis into the interior. After the Berlin Conference of 1885 these 
commercial interests gave way to a politically motivated race for 
power and influence among the various European countries interested 
in Africa. 

When the second Berlin agreement, signed in 1890, decreed that only 
effective occupation by a colonial power would be recognized as valid, . 
the French conceived the so-called Grand" Design, which was to take 
the French flag across West Africa to the Nile River and then to unite 
this area with the French possessions in North Africa and along the 
Congo River. During the next nine years several military missions 
were dispatched from Senegal and from various points in North Africa 
and on the Gulf of Guinea coast to come together at Lake Chad and 
plant the French flag along thq way. By 1899 the Grand Design was 
fulfilled, and the French emerged as the dominant power in western 
and central Africa. 

In the course of expansion Senegal's boundaries became defined. 
In 1886 an agreement with Portugal settled the boundary with Portu- 
guese Guinea; in 1889 French Guinea became a separate administra- 
tive entity, and agreements in the same year withUreat Britain 
established the border with The Gambia, the British enclave following 
the banks of the Gamble, which was declared a British protectorate 
five years later. Beginning in 1895 Senegal, which at that time included 
most of the territory of Mali and Mauritania, was administered by a 
civil governor who was also appointed governor general for the newly 
constituted federation of French West Africa (Afrique Occidentale 
Frangaise— AOF), which grouped together all French West African 
colonies. In 1904 the territory south and east of the Senegal and Faleme 
rivers was separated from Senegal to form the French Sudan, and in 
1920 the territory north of the Senegal River became Mauritania (see 
ch.3). 

THE FEDERATION OF FRENCH WEST AFRICA 

Coloniel Administration 

Pacification of local peoples by the French occurred rapidly during 
the last decades of the nineteenth century. A series of decrees promul- 
gated between 1895 and 1904 consolidated eight territories (of which 
. Senegal was one) in the federation of French West Africa. Although 
the federation underwent several major changes after .World War II, 
it served as an administrative structure until 1958. At the head of the 
federation was a governor general resident in Dakar, capital of the 
federation; Saint-Louis «erved as the capital of Senegal during the 
federation. The governor general was responsible to the minister for 
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the colonies and ultimately to the French Parliament. He was assisted 
by the consultative Council of Government (Conseil de Gouvernement) 
and various administrative departments and councils. The powers of 
the governor general were never clearly defined by law and therefore 
were gradually expanded. Each of the territories constituting the fed- 
eration had its own governor and budget. In theory each was to have a 
great deal of independence of action, but in practice, the federal gov- 
ernment intervened in practically every sphere of activity, 

^The territories were divided into districts (cercles), each governed 
by a district commandant (commandant du cercle). Because poor 
communication facilities greatly limited the extent of central control 
over the commandants, they had an exceptional degree of freedom in 
the execution of their responsibilities. Within a district the comman- 
dant ruled through a hierarchy of chiefs who were chosen and ap- 
pointed by him and could be dismissed at will. He was advised by a 
council of notables (comeil des notables) consisting of these chiefs 
and of other traditional leaders appointed by him. 

The power of the chiefs derived solely from the French administra- 
tion, and an understanding of French was a requirement for appoint- 
ment. If the chiefs performance did not meet French approval, he 
was dismissed and replaced by someone mhve acceptable, whether he 
had any traditional claim to the title or not. The authority of chiefs 
was confirmed in principle, but chiefs who refused to submit to French 
directives were deposed and reflaced with more cooperative j)nes. 
With the consolidation of French power in West Africa, French officials 
assumed more and more direct administrative powers, and indigenous 
(^iefs were reduced to the level of low-ranking local officials. A caree^* ' 
service of colonial administrators with specialized functions gradually 
developed under the Ministry for the Colonies. 

Municipal government was based on a system of communes with 
various degrees of self-government depending on the importance of 
the municipality and the supposed political maturity of its inhabitants. 
Saint-Louis and Gpree became self-governing communes (communes 
de plein exercice) in 1872; Ruf isque in 1880, and Dakar in 1887. Until 
aft^r World War II they were the only four municipalities in French 
West Africa to achieve this status. 

Within this general framework of administration, Senegal occupied 
a unique position; It was the only territory in the federation of French 
West Africa in which some of the inhabitants enjoyed the rights of 
French citizenship and exercised a voice in their own government by 
electing representatives to municipal councils, to the General Council 
for the colony, and to the French Parliament. As the oldest French 
African colony it was also distinguished by a relatively large group 
of educated, westernized Africans whose participation in representa- 
tive government gave them early training in modern politics. Although 
the councils had no legislative powers, they were able to exercise 
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considerable influence through their right to vote on the budget and to 
levy taxes. 

The rights of citizenship and the franchise, however, were limited 
to persons born in the four self-governing communes, and a sharp 
ditfercnce developed between these assimilated, urbanized originaires 
(see Glossary) and the rest of the Senegalese, who were treated as 
cotonial subjects, In 1920 the General Council was expanded to include 
representatives of subjects as well as of citizens, but the subjects' 
representatives were appointed by the administration rather than^ 
elected. Nevertheless, until after World War II it remained the only 
popularly elected, multiracial legislative body in Africa elected on a 
sing e-college system. In the 1920s it had eight white and thirtv-two 
black members. 

The distinction between citizens and subjects concerned not only 
political but also civil matters. Citizens were liable to French law ad- 
ministered in French courts, although originairen were allowed to 
retain their own statut personnel (private or customary law) in mat- 
ters concerning marriage, divorce, inheritance, and civil disputes 
Subjects were responsible to customary or Muslim law administered 
by indigenous courts presided over by French administrattve officers 
who had discretionary powers to enforce indigenat (minor disciplinary 
. law). These courts handled a variety of offenses, including insults to 
the dignity of French officials, and the indigenat was one of the more 
detested institutions of the colonial period. 

African citizens had the right of assembly and were eligible to hold 
positions in the civil service under the same conditions as Frenchmen- 
subjects -were not- On the other hand, subjects were liable to thepre- 
station system, under which they could be drafted for work on planta- 
tions and public projects as part of their tax responsibility, but citizens 
were not. Although the rights of citizens were not always honored by 
the French administration, their existence on paper wa» resented by 
the subjects. 

Subjects could qualify for citizenship if they surrendered their 
rights under customary law, were literate in French, and had either 
served in the French army or been employed by the French for at least 
ten years. Although these requirements could be met by many Afri- 
cans, few were willing to surrender their statut personnel for the 
privileges of citjzenship, particularly since the originaires enjoved 
both. ■ J . 

The privileges of the originaires were also resented by the French 
who made several attempts to nullify them. The governor found him- 
self repeatedly at odds with the elected General Council and was anx- . 
lous to eliminate its power. Most of the resentment, however, was 
aimed at the statut personnel, which was seen as allowing African 
citizens to escape from the obligations of French citizenship while 
enjoying all its privileges. A new citizenship law, passed in 1916 in 
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exchange for the efforts of the recently elected African deputy from 
Senegal, Blaise Diagne, in recruiting large numbers of Senegalese to 
fight in World War I, confirmed the rights of the originaires and 
even extended the rights to their descendants. . ' 



Having l^cquired a large expanse of territory at considerable expense 
during the last decades of the nineteenth century, France was anxious 
to divest itself as soon as possible of the burden of* maintaining this 
territory by making it economically self-supporting. In 1900 the 
French treasury initiated a policy of economic self-sufficiency for the 
colonies, whereby each colony was responsible for raising the funds 
required for its administration 'and defense and France would offer as- 
sistance only when needed. Senegal and other coastal colonies that 
already had a flourishing trade with Europe had little difficulty in 
complying with this policy, but the interior colonies with little trade 
found it extremely difficult to meet even part of their expenses. A 
prime reason for the creation of the federation, therefore, was an 
attempt to pool the resources of all French ^est African colonies and 
make the richer ones help support the poorer. 

France had embarked on the conquest of interior West Africa partly 
because of a desire to open it to trade and exploitation from Senegal. 
The plan called for using the Senegal and Niger rivers as the main 
route|^ communication by linking their navigable stretches by rail- 
road. Construction of a railroad from Kayes to Bamako was beguain 
1882. but before it was completed in 1906 the whole plan was found to 
be impractical because the Senegal was navigable only three months 
of the year and Saint-Louis, at its mouth, was unsuitable for a modern 
port. In 1885, therefore, construction was begun on a railroad from 
Saipt-Louis toJ)aiJ[car^which was being transformed into a deep water 
port: Anbtlier railroad linking Kayes with the port of Dakar was begun 
in 1907, arid after its" completion in 1923 Dakar became the most im- 
portant port in West Africa; ^ 

Until the 1920s great rivalry existed between Dakar and Saint-Louis 
and between Dakar and Rufisque. Saint-Loufs had long enjoyed domi- 
nance as a commercial center because of its location at the mouth of the 
Senegal River. Dakar, however, had a better port and, after the rail 
link with Saint-Louis was established, gradually took over most of 
its trade. 

The rivalry between Dakar and Rufisque was based on the ground- 
nut trade. Although not native to Africa, groundnuts were already 
being used as a local food in the early years of French activity in 
Senegal. By 1840 they had become an important item of trade, and the 
French began to encourage their cultivation as a cash crop in the west- 
ern parts of Diourbel and Sine-Saloum. The local market at Rufisque 
was the center for the groundnut trade until the railroad took over 
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transportation of the crop from th& interior to Dakar (see ch. 14), 

The public works prourams undertaken by the colonial government 
as ,a foundation for economic development required a great deal of 
manpower. The French therefore imposed the svstetri'of preHtation 
under which each adult African man and woman who was not a French 
citizen was required to work for ten days each year without compenia- 
tion on an economically useful project as part of his obligation to the 
state. The system was suWect to extreme misuse bv both French ad- 
ministrations and Africah chiefs, who were responsible for recruit- 
/mmi among their own people, and it was a hated aspect of colonial 
rule. 

In addition to political and economic changes, the French also in^rn- 
'duced social institutions that brought about fundamental changes in 
the way of life. In the mid-nineteenth centufy, Faidherbe had estab- 
lished a basic system of health services and a school system that could 
tprepare students for French universities. Until the turn of the century 
these services were limited to the four communes but, once French 
West Africa was federated and Senegal received a unified administra- 
. tion, they were gradually e.xtended to the rest of the country. 

In response to the degree of self-government granted Senegal, the 
French made an effort to educate the electorate. The real basis of 
Western education had been laid by Governor Faidherbe in the late 
1850s. During his administration parochial secondary schools were 
established for children of Europeans and metk, and the School for 
the Sons of Chiefs and Interpreters was established at Saint-Louis 
to train children of African chiefs and notables as colonial administra- 
tors. All existing schools were then organized into a state school sys- 
tem but were left u„der the administration of various Roman Catholic 
orders. The system was secularized in 1901, and in 1903 it was inte- 
grated into the expanded system of the federation of French West 
Africa. 

The primary schools in most parts of the country sent their best 
students to several secondary schools at Dakar and Saint-Louis and 
although only a small percentage of the schfol-age population ac- 
tually attended sch6ol, Senegal had an impressively large educated 
African elite on the eve of World War II. The education provideH was 
completely French and was neither relevant nor adapted to the realities 
of the African environment and historical traditions of the local peoples 
Thus, the evolim (educated elite) became, culturally. Frenchmen who 
knew more about the history of France than of their own peopler.. 

While French schools were producing a new elite, the traditional 
elite was being gradually destroyed by reducing the chiefs to junior 
civil servants and by indiscriminately ^Ijpointing as chiefs persons 
with no legitimate claim to the title. In areas where traditional leaders 
retained their position and power, .strong rivalry often developed be- 
tween them and the evolues, who' tried to usurp that leadership on 
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the grounds that the education^ ^and modern outlook of the evokes - 
better suited them for the iwsitio^^. In 1898 the chiefs were placed on 
fixed salaries. Although tht^ Freftch administration advocated the 
selection of canton chiefs from, tire dominant ethnic group of the 
area, by World War I the chiefs above tlie village level had become pro-' 
fessional bureaucrats trained in French schools. 

The role of the Muridiya brotherhood during this period was both 
expanded and modified. The major organizational hinovation was the 
* acteptation of the daara (community of disciples), where the young 
came for religious education, into a collective farm. Although some 
dmra continued to fulfill educational functions and^-equired only inci- 
dental acts of labor, the new agricultural daara were composed of 
older youths who willingly worked under arduous conditions for reli- 
gious merit. Some sought membership in a daara as an escape from'' 
military conscription, and some viewed the stamina necessary for such 
labor as a symbol of manhood. 

The Muridiya had been cool to the French initially— in contrast to - 
the Tidjaniya, who cooperated with t|ie French— hut their cooperation 
increased both during and after WorliTWar I. As relations improved, 
they came to provide most of the agricuftJaral settlements established 
for groundnut cultivation in the Terres Nueves (New Lands) near the 
fail line (see ch. 3). Although Muridiya political activity existed during 
this period, it remained sporadic and marginal. After 1927 and the 
death of Amadou Bamba, there Ms no unified Muridiya political 
interest. Rivalries of marabouts became involved with the disputes 
of urban politicians, who in turn found it increasingly advantageous 
to utilize the jealousies and conflicts within the brotherhood for their,, 
own causes. 

World War II and Postwar Reforms 

World War II had a profound effect on the future of all French West 
Africa. After the fall of France and the creation of the Vichy govern- 
ment, the French colonies were faced with the problem of declaring 
their loyally to Marshal Philippe Petain, who headed the Vichy regime, 
or to the French forces in exile under General Charles de Gaulle, whose 
headquarters were in London. Although Pierre Boisson, governor gen- 
eral of French West Africa, and all of his subordinate governors re- 
mained personally loyal to Petain, many Senegalese supported de 
Gaulle. Some who were in France, such as Senghor, fought with the 
underground. 

Under the Vichy regime Senegalese representative institutions were 
suppressed, and the country was subjected to heavy economic exploita- 
tion. The concept of racial superiority officially applied against Black 
Africans resulted in political, eeonoinic, and social discrimination. 
The recruitment of forced labor was intensifi^pd as was the drafting of 
men into the ar^ed forces. Farmers were assigned production quotas 
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for exportable foodstuffs that often could be met onlv at the expense 
of the local residents, whose standard, of living had already been 
greatly lowered by the cutting off of imports from France. 
• After the Allied landings in North Africa in November 1942 Gov- 
ernor General Boisson, on the orders of Admiral Jean Darlan.'came 
over to the Allied side.. On November 25 he dedared the allegiance of 
trench West Africa to de Gaulle's French Provisional Government in 
Algiers. 

In early 1944 Kene Pleven, commissioner of colonies in the provi- 
sional govprnmet.t, called a conference of governors of French Black 
Africa in Brazzaville. Events of the war and the help the Africans had 
given the French made the French realize that it was time to revise 
radically their formal relationship. Inspired also bv the ideals of the 
Atlantic-Charter and the right of self-determination, the conference 
recommended far-reaching political, social, and economic reforms. In 
effect, the recommendations were a compromise between the points of 
view of assimilationists such as F»even and of federalists such as Felix 
Eboue, the African governor of Chad, and were intended to extend the 
privileges enjoyed by Senegal to the other African colonies of France 
It was considered indispensable that the colonies send delegates to 
the constituent assembly that was to draw up a new French constitu- 
tion after the war and that all be granted political representation in 
whatever parliamentary body the constitution provided. The colonies 
themselves were to be given greater autonomy in administration and a ' 
legislative assembly elected on a double slate by both Europeans- and 
Mricans. A program for economic development was also proposed. 
The most strik- g recommendations, however, were in the social field 
and were inspired by Eboue: local customs were to be respected and 
safeguarded; the indigemtt was to be abolished and a new penal code 
adopted; prei^tatiou was to be ended; and health and euucation facili- 
ties were to be improved. In addition, positio.s in the colonial adminis- 
tration were to be opened to all Africans. 

The Brazzaville Conference signaled the beginning of a new era in 
colonial policy, but its wily immediate effect was the passage of a " 
law in August 1944 granting all labor in French Black Africa the right 
to organize. When the constituent assembly met in Paris at the end 
of 1945, sixty-three of the 600 delegates representjd-the African colo- 
nies. The Afrtean delegr.tes, amongjiiem Lamin'e Gueye and Senghor 
from Senegal, played^iLac-tivc-role in the deliberations. The assembly 
offered ihem an opportunity to ai" j^ubliciy the grievances and aspira- 
tions of their fellow Africans; their demands received strong support 
from the Socialists and the Communists, who were powerful at that 
tim0. Out of the debates of tKe assembly came a reevaluation of 
colonial policy and a draft plan for the union of France and its colonies. 

In the meantime, a h: -her of important refornis concerning Afri- 
cans had,bc?"n achieved decree. The hated imliaenut and preafutkm 



were abolished; residents of the colonies were granted freedom of 
speech, of association, and of assembly; the Monnet Plan for economic 
ri^construction in France was extended to. the West African colonies; 
ar.i funds were provided for economic and social development. 
In Senegal, Senghor was given credit for having achieved the abolition 
of prestation and as a consequence achieved great popularity. The 
French penal code was made applicable to all of French West Africa in 
April 1946, and in May the Law Lamine Gueye (so called after the 
deputy 'from Senegal) extended French citizenship to all the inhabi- 
tants of French colonies without prejudicing their Htatnt personnel. 

The first constitution drafted by the constituent assembly included 
whole passages of the Brazzaville recommendations. It proved too lib- 
eral for the French electorate, which rejected it in a referendum in May 
i946. When a second constituent assembly convened in June, pressure 
from conservative elements in France and in the colonies was strong, 
and sharp differences of opinion developed among the delegates. The 
advocates of colonial autonomy, including all the colonial deputies and 
the French political left wing, favored political autonomy within the 
framework of metropolitan France in a strong revival of assimilation- 
ist ideas. The extremists among them, including deputies from North 
Africa and Madagascar, demanded political independence, but the 
deputies from Black Africa, including Gueye and Senghor, supported 
the idea of local self-government and political equality of Frenchmen 
and the colonial peoples. 

Colonial interests, on the other hand^and the French political Right 
and Center inclined toward a nominally federalist system^ withm 
which France would preserve its dominant position. A compromise 
was finally reached, and the plan for the French Union was written 
into a new draft constitution, which was adopted by the assembly on 
September 1916. All the deputies from Black Africa voted for it, 
and it was approved as the constitution of the Fourth French Republic 
in a referendum held throughout France and the overseas possessions 
on October 13, 1946. 

The French Union, established by tht- constitution in 1946, consisted 
of metropolitan France and its overseas possessions, which were clas- 
sified .IS overseas departments, overseas territories, associated ter- 
ritories, protectorates, and associated states. The West African colonies 
were designated overseas territories, which together with the over- 
seas departments and metropolitan France constituted the French 
Republic, The federal structure of French West Africa remained un- 
changed, but each territory vn. given an elected general council and 
these in turn sent repre^eniatives to a federal council. Legislation 
for the territories remained the exclusive province of the French Par- 
liament, in which, however, all the African territories were now 
represented. 

The constitutional position of Senegal changed little under the 



French Union. In fact, the 1946 reforms wtre intended primarily to 
extend to the rest of F.ench Black Africa the- political svstem lhat 
had existed in SenoKal for some time. The Senegalese did benefit how- 
ever, from the elimination of the distinction between citizens and sub- 
jects, and they were granted a special concession in being allowed to 
retam a single-college electorate while all other territories had sep- 
arate electorates for Africans and Europeans. 

In the early 1950s the French government granted additional re- 
fornis that were to a large extent the work oHhe African deputies 
in the National Assembly. In 1950 the Second Law Lamine Gueye 
admitted all Africans to high civil service positions on equal terms 
with Europeans, and in 1952 a new labor code, patterned on the code 
in force in jnetropolitan France, was promulgated for all French col- 
onies. The most significant reform, however, was th"e passage in June 
19o6 of the so-called 'oi-cudre (enablinj; act), which granted universal 
suffrage and a single electoral college in all territories, thus eliminat- 
ing the ast remaining difference between Senegal and the other terri- 
tories. In addition, the loi-aidre gave broad legislative powers to 
territorial assemblies, while enumerating the powers reserved to the 
French government, and provided for an African cabinet to assist 
the territorial governors No change was made in the federal structure 
of French West Africa, but with the new powers of the territorial 
governments the federal government lost almost all significance a 
feature that Senghor strongly opposed. 

While at last implementing fully the egalitarian features of assimila- 
tion, the lo,.mdre in effect adopted association as the basis of future 
relations between France and its possessions. This reorientation of 
philosophy opened the way for independence within four years. 

THE MOVE TOWARD INDEPENDENCE 
Political Development 

Although the citizens of the four commune.s had organized them- 
selves to elect representatives, political parties did not come into their 
own until about World War II. The quasi-political organizations dat- 
ing from the first half of the century focused on the distribution of 
patronage within the communes on the basis of personal following and 
alignments rather than ovc-i issues. They were elitist and were or- 
ganized of and for the citizens of the commune, virtually ignoring the 
mass of subjects who were the majority of the population; it was not 
until after World War II that urban poiiiicians began to court the non- 
urban majority of the population. 

Gueyp wa'! the first Senegalese to recognize fully the importance 
of political organization. By the early mOs he had increased his per- 
sonal following by establishing the Senegalese Socialist Partv (Parti 
Socialiste Sencgalaise-PPS). In 1938 Gueye expanded his position by 
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affiliating the PSS with the French Socialist Party (Section Frangaise 
de rinternationale Ouvriere — SFIO). 

Until World War II the policy of assimilation that France applied 
in Senegal had the complete approval of those Africans who had pub- 
licly addressed themselves to the matter. In fact, the only criticism 
leveled against it was that it did not far enough in changing Afri- 
cans to Frenchmen. Blaise Diagne, the first African to sit in the French 
National Assembly, was elected in 1914 for advocating complete as- 
similation, and his lifelong popularity was based largely on his con- 
_ tinued struggle for thisjdeal. The man who succeeded him in Paris, 
Gueye. also saw the issue of equal rights for Af/icans as /le major 
{)olitical issue. Independence, even in the distapt future was not con- 
templated. The desired goal of politically coriscious Senegalese was 
complete integrat- nto a French multiracial^ community. 

The racist poi..,iirs of Vichy France, so c^ompletely out of keeping 
with what the Senegalese had come to ex/ect from France, came as a 
rude shock.' When the 1946 reforms failed, to live up to Senegalese ex- 
pectations for a resurgence of assimilauonist policy, their disappoint 
men t was great, Thesincerity of the French with respect to assimilation 
had already come under question among some of the younger educated 
elite, and the inadequacy of the postwar reforms and the slowness with 
which they were put into practice confirmed these suspicions. In addi- 
tion, a number of intellectuals — among them Senghor — began to ques- 
tion the basic tenet of assimilation, w^hich placed French culture above 
all others and denied the value of African traditions. 

In 1948, dissatisfied with party response to his bid the previous year 
for increased representation of nonurban interests in part\ councils, 
Senghor broke away from the local section of the SFIO and formed his 
own party, the Senegalese Democratic Bloc (Bloc Democratique Sen- 
egalais— BDS). A party newspaper called La Condition Humaihs was 
established shortly afterward, and Senghor began to build the base of 
his popular support through coalition politics. 

Although the BDS did not affiliate itself with external political 
groups, there was some discussion about affiliation with the regional 
Afr ican Democratic Assembly (Rassemblement Democratique Afri- 
cain— RDA). Senghor decided against such affiliation because of RDA 
connections with the French Communist Part\ and the possibility of 
increased alliance with the Soviet Union. He did, however, maintain 
personal membership in the Overseas Independents (Independants 
d'Outre-Mer— lOMi, created by several overseas representatives in 
Paris. 

Senghor s main support came from the mass of Senegalese peasants 
who had long resented the privileges offered by assimilation to the 
urban oritjiNuins and, having gained the franchise in 1946, were eager 
to give expression to their resentment. In 1951 Gueye, the champion 
of assimilation, was defeated at the polls by Senghor who, with his 
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political philosophy of >,e,,rit„<le and the new Africa, was to domirvate 
tne Soncfjak'se scone (see ch. 10). Gueye soon sought BDS membership 
in order to assure himself a fuuire political role. Despite his emphasis 
on African self-assertion, however. Sen«hor did not vet seek independ- 
ence from France but advocated African aut^)nomv within a French 
federation. 

» Althoufih the backbone of the BDS was the Senegalese peasant, ' - . 
principal and most vocal reaction to assimilation came from the edu- 
cated elite-thc intellectuals who had been most stronfjlv subjected to 
assimilation. It is a telling illustration of the extent of their "French- ' 
nesf that their revolt did not result in a demand for political independ- 
ence but rather in an attempt to find cultural mancipation. They did 
not resent the lack of self-fjovernment so much as thev resented the 
assertion that Africans were a primitive, barbarous people until France 
brought Its civilization to them. A major aspect of the revolt against 
assimi ation, therefore, was a search into the past of their own and 
other Airican histories. 

Support from the local Muslim brotherhoods had become increas- 
ingly important, and shortly after its inception the BDS entered into 
a period of bitter competition with the SPIO for the Muslim vote Both 
parties advocated policies designed to appeal to Muslim ^aders. The 
bMO attempted to exploit the fact that Senghor was a Roman Catho- 
lic, and he m turn emphasized that there was no division between 
Christian and Muslim Senegalese but rather between religious and 
nonre igious men. After the BDS won the territorial elections in 1952 
the religious issue was largely dropped. s 

In the January 1956 elections for the French Parliament, four parties 
offered slates of candidates. The BDS islipported Senghor and 
Mamadou Dia, and the local section of the Sf)q presented Gueve and 
Assam. Seek. Other candidates were supported W the Senegalese Pop- 
ular Movement (Mouvement Populaire Senegalaike— MPS) a moder- 
ate section of the RDA. and the Senegalese Democratic Union (Union ' 
Democratique Sencgalaise— UDS), an extreme left-wing RDA dissi- 
dent party. After the elections the BDS called for unitv. but onlv the 
UDS responded. Together the BDS and UDS formed the Senegalese 
Popular Bloc (Bloc Populaire Senegalaise-BPS). The local SFIO sec- 
tion did not join but re-formed itself as the African Socialist Move- 
ment (Mouvement Socialiste Africain-MSA). Other small opposition 
parties such as the communist-oriented African Partv of Independence 
a art! Africain dThdependance-PAI) organiiced and sought to gain 
popular support through platforms calling for complete independence. 

In 1959 the BPS and MSA merged with some smaller groups and 
formed the Senegalese Progressive Union (Union Progressiste Sene- 
galaise— UPS). The UPS'under Senghor's leadership considered itself 
the government party. It advocated a platform of national socialism 
which was defined as the adapting of socialist concepts to the realities 
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of the African environment. The UPS also established a parallel or- 
ganization called the Youth Movement of the Senegalese Progressive 
Union"^ (Monvoment de la Jeunesse de TUnion Progressiste Senegal- 
aise— MJUPS). 

The African Community and the Mali Federation 

The dissolution of the Fourth French Republic in 1958 after de 
Gaulle came to power Offered an opportunity to write a revised rela- 
tionship between France and its colonies into the constitution for the 
new Fifth French Republic. This change would reflect not only de 
\ Gaulle's own ideas but also the economic and political ch*»nges that had 
occurred since 1946. 

Constitutional reforms since 1946, culminating in the loUcadre, had 
progressively weakened the centralized structure of administration 
and had given more authority to loc?l bodies. At the same time, the 
formation of political parties and the piecemeal extension of the fran- 
chise to various groups of literate and semiliterate Africans and 
eventually to the whole population had steadily increased the number 
of Africans participating in their own government. 

The Constitution of 1958, creating the Fifth French Republic, pro- 
vided for the free association of autonomous republics within the 
French Community, where France was envisaged as the senior partner. 
The community had jurisdiction over foreign policy, defense, currency, 
common economic and financial policy, policy on strategic raw ma- 
terials, and— unless specifically excluded by agreement— over higher 
education, internal and external communications, and supervision of 
the courts. The community's executive was presided over by an elected 
'president, who was also the president of the French Republic, and 
consisted of the Executive Council (composed of the president, the 
prime ministers of the member states, and the French ministers con- 
cerned with community affairs) and the Senate (composed of mem- 
bers elected in(lirectly by each member state in proportion to its 
population). The community also had a common high court of arbitra- 
tion. Each member state was to have its own government established 
by a^eparate constitution. 

The new constitution was submitted to the elt'Ctuiate of the French 
Union in a referendum on September 28, 1958. The choice was either 
to accept the constitution and consequent membership in the commu- 
nity or to reject it, resulting in immediate severance of ties with France. 
No provision was made in the constitution for eventual independence 
for members within the community. 

Senegal voted overwhelmingly in favor of the constitution but not 
without reluctance. Although it provided for the Franco-African com- 
munity that Senghor has been advocating for almost a Jecade, the 
structure of the proposed community was not to Senghor's liking. He 
disapproved of what he called the balkanization of Africa, which split 
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French West Africa into over half a dozen separate states, and argued 
in favor of retaining a federation with a strong executive. Senghor 
believed that only through union could Africans contribute effectively 
to the Franco-African— and ultimately to the world— community. He 
was also not oblivious of the fact that much of Senegal's wealth and 
influence derived from its position as the commercial and administra- 
tive center of French WestAfrica and the lifeline to the vast hinterland. 

Senghor's advocacy of federation was vehemently opposed by Felix 
Houphouet-Boigny-of Ivory Coast, who was not only jealous of Sene- 
gal's dominant position in French West Africa but also resented having 
to share his country's wealth under a federal arrangement in which he 
had no effective voice in the distribution of that wealth. Houphouet- 
Boigny wanted a direct relationship between France and the African 
territories without the interference of a federal intermediary and, 
. backed by the political power of the RDA, of which he was the head, 
was able to secure the victory of his ideas over those of Senghor. He 
did this first with the terms of the loi-cadre, which Senghor had op- 
posed, and then with the French Community. 

Despite his dislike for the structure of the community, Senghor 
was not ready to break away from France— not only because such a 
break would do great economic harm to Senegal but also because the 
historic and psychological ties of assimilation between Senegal and 
France were too strong. He therefore secured an affirmative vote for 
the 1958 Constitution and enrolled Senegal as a member of the 
community. ' 

Establishment of the community, however, did not put an end to 
Senghor's efforts at federation in West Africa. In December 1958 del- 
egates from Senegal, French Sudan, Upper Volta, and Dahomey met 
to discuss the creation of a new federation, and in January 1959 a fed- 
eral constitution was promulgated. When the Mali Federation came 
into being in April 1959, however, it consisted of only Senegal and^ 
the French Sudan because Dahomey and Upper Volta withdrew at the 
last minute under pressure from Houphouet-Boigny and from France, 
both of whom opposed the federation. Within Senegal, also, the Mali 
Federation encountered! opposition from a number of conservative 
' Muslim leaders, two minor left-wing political parties, and even some 
important members of Senghor's own party— all of whom joined to 
campaign against the adoption of the federal constitution. Senghor, 
however, received overwhelmingly popular support, and the constitu- 
tion was adopted. 

From the beginning the Mali Federation had difficulties in its rela- 
tions with France, which for several months refused to recognize its 
existence Before the end of 1959 the leaders of the federation decided 
to seek independence from France but requested 'o be allowed to re- 
main within the community. After prolonged negotiations France 
agreed to grant independence to the Mali Federation within the com- 
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munity in April 1960 and amended the 1958 Constitution to make this 
possible. Independence, declared on June 19. 1960, and signed on June 
22, marked the beginning of the end of the French Community. In less 
than a year all of French Africa had achieved independence, and the 
community had virtually ceased to function. 

INDEPENDENCE 

Dissolution of the Mali Federation 

^ Although the ability of the Mali Federation to have served the in- 
terests of the four territories originally scheduled for membership 
would seem to have been improbable, the viability of the federation 
without the participation of Upper Volta and Dahomey was even more 
marginal. The economies of French Sudan — later to be renamed 
Mali — and Senegal had not been developed equally and were in no 
respect complementary. The hastily drawn-up constitution was vague 
and open to divergent interpretation by leaders of the two states, 
, whose political views and /approaches were dissimilar. Fundamental 
disagreements existed over the role of political parties in the federal 
government and over policies regarding regional African and interna- 
tional affairs. / 

The rupture came during preparations for the August 27, 1960, elec- 
tions and concerned th^ very structure of the federal government as 
well as the candidates f^r office. The UPS had advanced the candidacy 
of Senghor for the office of federal president. The Sudanese advocated 
a stronger central government that that proposed by Senghor and, 
upset over the selection of the Senegalese colonel as chief of staff by 
Dia, who was serving as federal minister of defense, they vowed not to 
vote for the UPS candidate. The Sudanese official who was the federal 
prime minister panicked when he heard that great numbers of UPS 
militants were reported on their way to Dakar, the new federal capital, 
and called a special session of the federal cabinet. Only one of the 
Senegalese federal cabinet members appeared. The cabinet proceeded 
to proclaim a state of , emergency, withdrew Dia as defense minister 
of the federation, and Called upon federal military forces to safeguard 
the security of the federal capital. 

The French colonel commanding the federal forces decided to obey 
the local Senegalese. The Sudanese leaders w^ere subsequently placed 
under house arrest, and troops loyal to Senegal were deployed through- 
put the capital. The Senegalese cabinet met, declared the independence 
^ of Senegal, and withdrew the state from the Mali Federation. A cabinet 
reshuffle followed, providing for the incorporation of three federal 
ministers. in the national cabinet. The Sudanese leaders were then es- 
corted under guard on a train back to French Sudan. Constitutional 
modification was effected on August 25, 1960. Senghor was unani- 
mously voted president the following September, and Dia became 
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prime minister of the new state. 

«prtL^ of previous political activity-which included havinij 

erved as a membor of the French Senate during the 1950s-Dia wat 

fnowH . '^'l''"^''" as wide^ 

clasrsocia r 'i^n' '""^ 1 7 '"'u' ^"PP""-' f'""'" ^he urban middle 
class Social.f n orientation, he was" one of the best informed econ- 

Jln^f' «f party organization -and administration 

. Inpn t T J '•"'^ '"'^'•"al politics was strength- 

ened by the fact that in addition to serving as p ime minister he held 
the key position of national defense minister and also sup e ised the 
High Commission for Planning. - =cu,uie 

Conflict between Senghor and Dia became apparent from the start 
^a'LTl T'^J 'T'^" ' °f SociauLca Sor a tore 
Tir^ '^l" '^f ''^'''^ S^"^*"--' he sought to uTurp 
o^fna S'""?''- 19^2, with the likelihood 

n imfST n''' ' n^°^ no-confidence and loss of his position as 
f h vnf pT '""^ P""'^^ i" an effort to prevent 

IrLfoA X f ""'^^'■'ainty, Dia and his supporters were 

arrested. A few months later they were condemned to long terms of 
imprisonment (seech. 16). . u long terms oi 

Following the attempted coup d'etat by Dia, new constitutional 

S TlTHPrT' ^'^^''^ '"^ « '•«fe'-«ndum on March 3. 

InLV f P^v'sions a presidential system with power con- 

centrated m the hands of the president was substituted for the par- 
^e^thPnU'lT. f'T P«'-"«'"«"tary and presidential elections 
^ere then scheduled for December 1963. Shortly before the elections 
however continued dissension between the supporters of Dia and 
■ tho e of Senghor erupted in violent riots in Dakar. Military inter- 
vention was aga... required (see ch. 16). 

The major opposition party in 1963 was the African Realignment 
Party of Senegal (Parti du Regroupement Africain-SenegalipRA- 
SeneKal), which considered itself more revolutionary in its approach 
n Tu Jl"" ^'Vnn^P^- Censorship and limitations on public meet- 
S ^'^d hindered PRA-Senegal organizational efforts, and some of its 
eaders had been arrested for implication in an alleged ring dealing in 
.llegal arms traffic The Bloc of Sene^lese Masses (Bloc des Masses 
Senegalaises-BMS); formed in 1961. was the only other mafor'p! 
rTlZl i^'u ?'^'^"™ '^'"'"'''^ f™"^ that of the UPS 

nnl!.l i ^T'"-'' ^''-'"'""^ ^^^0 but continued to operate 
und rground After the 1963 elections, opposition groups began to lose 
he r strength re ative to the UPS. The BMS was abolished in 1964 
In June 966 the UPS formed a coalition government with three PRA- 
Senegal leaders and became the .sole official political partv in the 
country. Political opposition shifted to the protests of students and or- 
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ganized labor (see ch. 10). 



Social and Economic Integration and Development 

One of the major tasks faced by the Senegalese government in the 
postindependence years has been thp coordination of social and 
economic integration and development in ways that reinforce the gov- 
ernment's interest in modernization and the development of national 
unity. Senegalese society at the time of independence was polarized 
between a politicized urban minority and the large mass of rural ag- 
riculturalists who represented about 80 per cent of the total population 
but who only marginally participated in the urban-based national 
* political culture. Government efforts at mobilizing the rural popula- 
tion through development schemes were restricted by the dependence 
of the economy on the cultivation of a single crop— groundnuts— and 
the large degree of agricultural production carried out on the larfd- 
holdings of traditionally oriented Islamic brotherhoods (see ch. 14). 

Government efforts to stimulate national development have relied 
on the formation of national development plans, the first of which was 
a four-year plan inaugurated in 1961. Central government agencies 
and institutions were created to supervise regional planning centers 
and to facilitate coordination. Central control over development plan- 
ning was 'strengthened in 1962 when overall planning functions were 
transferred to a secretary of state for planning and development, 
who was attached to the office of the president and aided by a national 
planning commission (see ch. 13). 

The major focus of economic planning was on the agricultural sector, 
and govermnent policy in regard to industrial development was that 
such expenditures as did occur should support agricultural develop- 
ment. Over half of the overall ex^^enditures in the early 1960s were 
for improvement of the transportation and communication system 
with heavy emphasis on the road network— clearly envisioned as an 
aid to ajiricultural marketing (see ch. 15). The majority of government 
funds for development came from the French, primarily through the 
Investment Fund for Economic and Social Development of the Over- 
seas Territories (Fonds dlnvestissement pour le Developpement Eco- 
nomique et Social— FIDES) and successor, . the Aid and 
Cooperation Fund (Fonds d'Aide et Cooperation— FAC). 

One of the prime institutions utilized to promote rural integration 
and development was the agricultural cooperative. The government 
established a major role for itself, moreover, in controlling the market- 
ing of agricultural produce. In many cases, however, local production 
continued to be overseen by representatives of traditional religious 
groups or other elites. It was difficult to determirie the long-range ef- 
fect that initial government efforts had had. 

The majority of social programs developed by the government were 



Jargely restricted to urban centers. Structural unemplovment. delin- 
quency, and problems related to the disintegration of traditional 
society wore on an increase in the postindependetice vears. Although 
government efforts to train social workers had been initiated and the 
reorganization of medical education programs had been effected, the 
majority of the limited government funds for social problems attacked 
the more tangible urban problems such as the need for modern, low- 
cost private dwellings. Although some recreational facilities were 
planned, emphasis was on the provision of basic services, such as 
pure water supplies, sewers, and paved streets and marketplaces 
Meeting a variety of urban social pressures, including those advanced 
by students and organized laboK placed increased demands upon the 
resources the government had to allocate (seech 8-ch 5) 
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CHAPTER 3 



GEOGRAPHY AND POPULATION 

Senegal extends inland from a 300-mile coastline on the Atlantic 
Ocean. Which is marked near its center by the Cap Vert peninsula— 
the westernmost point in Africa. Most of its land area, co\^ering nearly 
76,000 square miles, is a flat plain— a western segment of the broad 
savanna that extends across the continent at the southern edge of the 
Sahara. 

Contiguous neighboring nations are Mauritania, Mali, Guinea, Por- 
tuguese Guinea, and The Gambia (see fig. 1). The Gambia is an elon- 
gated enclave, surrounded by Senegal except for its coastline on the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

As all of Senegal lies south of IT^'N latitude— well within the 
tropics— temperatures are high throughout the year. Annual rainfall 
is almost entirely limited to the summer wet season, which lasts up to 
six months in the south and decreases to three months in the north. 
The level of rainfall— moderate in most of the nation in the best of 
years— was significantly lower than average during most of the 1968-73 
period. By 1973 the drought had become the worst in sixty years. 
Cumulative shortages of groundwater, forage, and subsistence foods 
had become a disaster affecting Se^negal, particularly the northern 
area; the neighboring nations of Mauritania and Mali; and other 
Sahelian nations farther east (see ch. 14). 

Even in years of normal rainfall, vegetation in most of northern 
Senegal is limited to fibrous grasses and thorn scrub, shading into 
open grasslands marked by shrubs and scattered trees near th(^ center 
of the country. Southward more trees encroach upon the grassy, open 
areas, and mixed subtropical forests prevail in the extreme ^outh, 
particularly between the lower reaches of the Casamance River and 
the border with Portuguese Guinea. 

Most of the country, including northeastern Senegal— more than 
200 miles from the Atlantic coast— is less than 300 feet above sea level. 
The predominant landscape is a flat expanse of sparse grasses and 
woody shrubs, remarkable only for the near-total absence of nat- 
ural landmarks or major changes in elevation. Broken terrain and 
steep slopes are found only in the ex -eme southeast, where a few 
ridges stand above 1,300 feet. Because gradients are so shallow, 
all the largest rivers — the Senegal, Sine, Saloum, and Casamance — 
are sluggish, marsh-lined streams emptying into ill-defined estuaries 
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along the Atlantic Ocean. 

Extensive riverine areas, have been converted to farmland, especially 
in the Sine and Saloum River basins lying east and southeast of the 
Cap Vert peninsula. Beyond these areas. howeveX most of the land 
has little potential except as pasturage. 

Population densities «rc highest in the agricultural areas and in the 
industrial complexes in Cap Vert and Thies. the westernmost of Sene- 
gal s seven administrative regions. Of an estimated national total of 
slightly less than 4 million people in mid-1973, nearly one-third lived 
in these two regions on less than 4 percent of the nation's total land 
area. In general, population densities decreased in direct ratio to the ' 
distance from the Atlantic coast. Most of the land.jn the easternmost 
regions-Fleuve and Senegal Oriental -supported fewer than ten per- 
sons per square mile. ^ 

Hiri^"7^ ^TT ^''■^ dwellers, more or less 

direc 1> dependent upon agriculture for a livelihood. Through internal 

•flc .uT ""'^ ^ continuing influ.x of migrants from rural 
areas, the larger towns-already holding about 30 percent of the popu- 
lation-were growing at rates of at'least 4 percent per year, as com- 
pared wi h an overall national gro\vth rate officially estimated in 1971 
at about 1,9 percent. ^ 

Over a period of several decades many of these rural migrants-and 
considerable numbers of migrants froiVi nations bordering on Senegal- 
hav^e made their way to Dakar. As the nation's capital, major port, and 
center of industr.v-^ commerce, and culture, the city continued its pre- 
viously established pattern of rapid growth into the 1970s. Bv 1973 the 
Dakar urban complex .'.ad an estimated population of more than 600 000 
peop e, SIX times as large as that of any other urban center in'the 
country. 

Railroads and a few all-weather highways, supplemented by feeder 
roads, served the more densely populated and developed areas in 
western Senegal, and a railroad extended from Dakar eastward across 
, i>enegal and into neighboring Mali. This was the onlv railroad that ex- 
tended into the eastern half of the nation, which also lacked all but a 
bare minimum of improved roads (see ch. 15). 

BORDERS AND ADMINf^TRATIVE DIVISIONS 

Most of Senegal's peripheral borders follow lines that originally 
marked internal administrative units of former French West Africa 
Borders follow physical features in some segments, but other sections 
are arbitrary lines across open terrain. The borders with Portuguese 
uuinea and The Gambia— the latter an enclave enclosed by Senegal 
except for its coastline on the Atlantic-are the result of bargaining 
between colonial powers. Although many of the ethnic groups living 
in border areas are closely related to their neighbors in the adjoining 
states, the borders have been generally accepted, partially because 
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they can be easily crossed in most areas by nomads and migrants. 
Border frictions or disputes were not a major problem in 1973. 

In the north, Senegal's boundary with Mauritania extends inland 
from a survey point north of Saint-Louis, bends northeastward to the 
main channel of the Senegal River, and then follows the river's north- 
ern and northeastern bank for about 500 miles to its confluence with 
the Faleme River. The line was first established de facto by the French 
in the 1850s as a military measure to protect river traffic and the 
people on the south side from marauders living farther north. It was 
later confirmed by treaties with several Mauritanian emirs. ' 
\ In southeastern Senegal the border with Mali extends from the junc- 
u<m of the Senegal and Faleme rivers upstream along the main channel 
of the Faleme for about thirty miles. It then curves in an irregular line 
some^ifteen miles east of the watercourse for about sixty miles before 
again^ining the river for another 130 miles, where it reaches the 
meetingxDoint of the states of Senegal, Mali, and Guinea. From here, 
the bordeKwith Guinea swings irregularly westward across the north- 
ern spurs of^the Fouta Djallon highlands for 150 miles to the north- 
eastern corner'of Portuguese Guinea and has little or no relation to 
natural features. 

After a long series of disputes, the boundary with Portuguese Guinea 
was settled by a Franco-Portuguese treaty in 1886. The line extends 
due west from!\^the corner of Guinea for 100 miles, then swings south- 
westward and >yestward for about the same distance to the sea. This 
latter section of the boundary follows the watershed ridge line between 
the Casamance River, which is about twenty miles to the north, and 
the Cacheu River, about the same distance southward in Portuguese 
Guinea. . . 

Senegal has extensive borders with The Gambia, a separate nation 
along the Gambia River (central segments of this major river are in 
Senegal, where it is called the Gamble). From a short coastline on the 
Atlantic Ocean at the mouth of the Gamble, Gambian territory extends 
200 miles inland along the river. Senegal surrounds this enclave, except 
for its coastline, and The Gambia's elongated wedge of land partially 
separates Senegal's southernmost region (Casamance) from thecentral 
and northern regions. 

The westernmost segment^ of the Senegal-Gambia borders are artifi- 
cially drawn straight lines, except for a small section near the coast on 
-the Casamance side of The Gambia. Farther east the borders are 
winding lines conforming to the course of the river, encompassing low- 
lands, five to ten miles wide on eacljside of the main channel. 

Internal administrative boundai|ies were redrawn in 1960 to establish 
seven regions replacing the former circles (cercles) (see ch. 9). Many 
of the new internal boundary lines were artificially drawn; only a few 
segments follow identifiable terrain features. Nevertheless, they 
appear to have been based on a consideration of demographic factors. 



One of the announced purposes of the territorial reorganization into re- 
gions was to create homogeneous economic units in order to facilitate 
economic phinnioK. 

The westernmost regions, Cap Vert and Thies. are the two smallest 
in bcncgal. They are the sites of the country's main urban and indus- 
trial developments and support more than a quarter of its inhabitants 
He-jve Region consists of the well-populated and fertile valley of the 
benegal iiver and an extensive area of sparsely inhabited semideser^ 
that mcludes most of the Perlo (see Major Geographic Areas, this ch )' 

The regions of Casamance and Senegal Oriental coincide with poorly 
defined but recognizable geographic units. The relatively wet lowlands 
of Lasamance are separated from the moderately elevated area of 
Senegal Oriental by an internal bbun''^ry that follows the Kouiountou 
and Gamble rivers. Bpth regions ar r e from the nation's most 
important political and economic centeii 

MAJOR GEOGRAPHIC AREAS 

Most of Senegal is an ancient sedimentary basin. Most ridges or other 
highly visible nhysiographic features have long since been smoothed 
mtoagen Jlating plain by epsion, and anciert valleys or depres- 
sions hav ■ ..-n filled with alluvium and windblown sand. Volcanic 
action created the Cap Vert peninsula and the nearby islets. Meta- 
morphic and igneous rock formations appear only in southern Senegal 
Oriental Region, in the southeastern part jf the country. Except for 
several minor liills near Thies, a few-miles inland from the Cap Vert 
peninsula, the southeast is the only area with elevations of more than 
300 feet above sea level; even there, only a few ridges exceed 1 300 feet 

Contrasts between geographic regions are primarily functions of 
climate and the availability of surface and subsurface water supplies 
The low-er river basins in the west are only a few dozen feet above sea 
level. Above their fioodplains, variation in elevation is so minor that it 
has little influence on the zonal differences in climate and vegetation. 
In most inland areas the absence of distinctive terrain features makes 
It difficult to establish regional or zonal borders except in a most gen- 
eral way (see fig. 3). The few minor exceptions include a narrow zone 
along the coast, which h marked by dune:, separating small oools and 
estuaries. 
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Coastal Belt 



Much of the coastal belt north of the Cap Vert peninsula is covered 
by small swamps or pools separated by very old dunes that were orig- 
inally built up by wave and wind action. The belt is still known as the 
ayor, a name retained since the sixteenth century, when kings of the 
\Volof ethnic gr^oup dominated this area. This northern half of Senegal's 
shoreline sweeps ir, a smooth, uninterrupted curve southwestward 
from the estuary of the Senegal River to the westernmost point of land 
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r,n ..n ■ """^'''•"^ 'The ^'^'^ociated coastal belt of 

dune, and swampy areas extends inland as much as fifteen miles The 

«ard along the coast, the northeast trade winds, and heavy surf have 
formed a w.de sandy beach backed by dunes. Some dunes are as n,uch 
as 100 feet high and are interspersed with depressions of clav soil No 
mTarv wV'^' '"''^ l^h>but during the short rainy season 

temporarj watercourses empty mto these depressions to form a series 

t^r^TV'T'' '^^y ^hese damp 

fert le bottomlands are green oases of luxuria.it growth, surrounded by 
subdesert conditions. Near the Cap Vert peninsula the beach dunes are 
no continuous; some of the marshes and lagoons are frequently in- 

Inlh ■ f n """^u""' ■ "^^f"' f"-- '^'•"P production. ■ 
bouth of Dakar the coastal belt narrows considerably. Behind the 

tweenTh m' f ^^tly in a series of low. wooded hilis. Be' 

tu een them a number of short, seasonal strearr.s find their way to the 
s a often through muddy, mangrove-lined marshes and lagoons. No th 
of the estuary of the Saloum River, the coastal belt becomes a w de 
maze of "jeandermg creeks, channels, and flat, swampy islands f e! 
quently choked by mangrove thickets. Southward, past The Gambia 
and the Casamance River estuary, the coast appears to have^Ttled 

stT TMs if "^"i'^,' ^^^"^"^^ ^'^^^'^ by silt and 

sand.. This is an area of salt flats and is unsuitable for agricultural 



Senegal River Valley 

hyom the Mali border, where it enters Senegal, the Senegal River 
flows in a great arc to the sea. bringing the wealth of its waters to a 
narrow strip of thirsty land where less than a dozen inches of rain fall 
annually ,n a few torrential downpours. The north bank of the river's 
main channel forms the international boundary with Mauritania 
Between low. parched ridges, the river meanders slug|?ishlv throuirh a 
Kreen. alluvial floodplain. which is ten to twelve miles S n its "ppe? 
"No streamr"; ''l"^' '''' river approaches the'sea^ 

whilp /n . ■'V*'-' '^"■"^ washes that flow for a little 

u^de after the infrequent rains. The floodplain itself, however, is. 
brol<en by many marshes and branching channels, downstream from 
Dagana. where the r ver approaches the sea. its variouVchannels fori;^ 
an extensive network in the silt-choked plain, and when the river is 
high they distribute it. waters over a wide area resembling a delta A 
fea ure of the middle reach of the valley above Dagana is .the He a 
Morf,l_a narrow island several hundred miles long between th^ river's 
main channel and the sluggish Doue channel on the opposite sTde 

Human life m this region is governed by the river's annual flood 
Rising water spreads through the whole system of channels, sloughs" 
and adjacent lowlands until most of the valley is a sheet of water from' 
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which the tops of trees appear as jjreen patches; villaj^es stand out as 
isolated islands. Crops are sown as the flood recedes. Soon after, as the 
long dry season sets in, the region offers the contrast of a green ribbon 
winding through a countryside burned brown by the harmattan, a per- 
sistent wind from the Sahara. 

Western Plains 

Except for the dunes in the coastal belt, the only noteworthy elevation 
in the western plains is a small group of hills that rise to about 200 feet 
above sea level northwest of the town of Thies (see fig. 1). The lowlands 
extending southeastwa d from Thies to Kaolack have developed into an 
important agricultural area, producing groundnuts (peanuts) and other 
food crops (seech. 14). Soils are loose and sandy and are easily depleted. 
The original vegetative cover has been almost completely cleared* 
During the dry season the land in this area is almost barren except in a 
few depressions where groundwater is close to the surface. Where the 
earth is not altogether bare, it is covered with dry grass, dead stubble, 
stunted bushes, and scattered trees. Shortly after the first rains in 
June, however, the land comes to life. New grass sprouts, and fields of 
groundnuts, interspersed with millet and other food crops, form a 
green landscape. 

The Ferlo 

■ An inland continuation of the western plains, the Ferlo is a generally 
featureless expanse of savanna covering most of the area between the 
Senegal River, along the border with Mauritania, and The Gambia. The 
annual rainfall is so scanty and the thin, sandy soil so porous that 
water can be obtained during the dry season only from wells located 
alongthefewshallow depressions that cross the flat landscape. Nomads 
move through the area during the short rainy season, when sparse 
forage i§ available for their animals. They leave as the rainy season 
ends. Dried tufts of sun-yellowed grass, scrub, and thorn trees dom- 
inate the scene during the rest of the year. 

Casamance 

Casamance is partially separated from most of Senegal by The 
Gambia and is slightly different in terms of relief, rainfall, and vege- 
tation. The valleys inland from the coastal belt are flat and subject 
to flooding each year, but they are separated by areas high enough to 
escape annual inundations. In the southeastern corner of the region a 
divide that rises south of the Casamance and "Gamble river basins 
reaches a 200-foot elevation. The Casamance River is tidal and salty as 
far as seventy-five miles inland. As a consequence, low areas along 
the tidal reaches of the river and along its lower tributaries are often 
infertile and can sup|)ort only a limited variety of vegetation unless 
protected by dikes. Rainfall is heavier, and the rainy season is longer 
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than in the refjion north of The Gambia. The town of Zi^uinchor for 
example, usually has throe times as much rain as Dakar Thus' al- 
though terrain differences are minimal, vegetation in the coastal area 
of tasamance is quite different from that in the majority of Senegal's 
land area and includes mangrove, thick forest, and oii palms This 
vefjetation shades into wooded or open savanna in the central and east- 
ern parts of the region, where soils are poor and the population is sparse. 

. The East 

A i)oori.v defined plain extends southeastward from the Ferlo to the 
borders of Mali and Guinea. It straddles a low. poorly defined north- 
south divide separating the watershed of the Gambie on the west from 
the narrower Faleme Eiver basin on the east. West of the Faleme con- 
fluence with the Senegal River, ill-defined hinh ground extends west- 
ward to form another minor divide between the Ferlo and the northern 
half of the Gambie basin. E.xcept for the Faleme River and a few short 
tributaries, the only perennial watercourses in this area are tributaries 
of the Gamble. Rainfall and other climatic conditions are about the 
same as in the Perlo, except that the annual rainfall increases substan- 
tially toward the southern end of the plain, and temperature ranges are ■ 
wider. Most of, the renion is poor, seasonal pastureland, dotted with 
acacia and scrub growth. There are many areas of infertile laterite The 
region is thinly populated and, except for the Ferlo. is the latest de- 
veloped part of Senegal. 

DRAINAGE 

The Senegal River, which marks the northern border of the country 
for a considerable distance, carries water from wetter areas farther 
south into the subarid fringe of the Sahara and eventually to the At- 
lantic Ocean near Saint-Louis. Over 2,500 miles long, the Senegal rises 
m neighboring Guinea, where sixty to eighty inches of rain fall each 
year. Its mam upper tributary is known as the Bafing River until it is 
joined in e;istern Mali by the Bakoy River, forming the Senegal River 
As It enters Senegal, it is jjined from the south by the Faleme River, 
which also rises in Guinea. Downstream there are no falls or rapids' 
and the average gradient is only a few inches per mile. 

The river's annual floods are fed mainly by the heavy seasonal rains 
that begin in April in the mountains of Guinea, but flood crests do not 
arrive in Senegal until mid-September and thereafter take about si< 
weeks to reach the sea. Annual maximums average about forty-five 
feet above mmimums at the Senegal-Mali border, decreasing to well 
under twelve feet when the crest is within 100 miles of the mouth of 
the river. There, heavy stream dejwsition and reduced gradient cause 
the floodwaters to break into a network ol distributaries, drawing off 
so much volume that crests are scarcely perceptible in the river's 
estuary at Saint-Louis. 
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During normal low water, ocean tides range nearly 300 miles up- 
stream; the river is salty for half that distance, and the system of .dis- 
tributaries becomes a maze of brackish swamps and backwaters. For a 
month or so during the higher stages of the flood, however, the salty 
water is forced seaward, and the system is filled with fresh water. In 
recent years this ebb and flow has been checked at some points by dikes 
that are opened to admit the fresh water and are later closed to im- 
pound it for use during the dry season and to exclude any advancing 
salt water. The most important arrangement of this kind includes a 
dam and a gate on the Taoue channel, a hundred miles inland, not far 
from Dagana, which control a shallow lake, extending southward about 
fifty miles and averaging about eight miles in width, known as the Lac 
de Guiers. At highest level the lake waters reach another forty to fifty 
miles southeastward into the Ferlo valley, replenishing the water table 
in an otherwise parched area. 

Above Saint-Louis the river forms an estuary that is divided south- 
ward by a long sandbar. Known as the Langue de Barbarie, this barrier 
is not more than half a mile wide and is so low that waves wash across 
it in some places during rough seas. Throughout the last century ito 
length has varied between ten and twenty miles. At its extremity, 
where the river meets the open sea, there is a dangerous shifting bar 
that sometimes prevents thf passage of ships for several weeks* at a 
time. 

The Saloum River aiA its major affluent, the Sine River, are sluggish 
streams feeding into in extensive tidal swamp just north of The 
Gambia. Only the lower reaches carry water all year, and these are 
brackish, as the tides penetrate far up the various channels through 
the swamp. 

The middle reaches of the Gambie are within^Senegal. Rising in the 
Fouta Djallon, a highlands area in 'Guinea, the Gambie enters the 
southeastern corner of Senegal, swings northwestward, and winds for 
about 200 miles to the border with The Gambia. In addition to a few 
intermittent tributaries on its northern flank, the river receives the 
flow of a perennial river, the Koulountou, which runs north from 
Guinea to join it near the Gambian border. 

The Casamance River in southern Senegal drains a narrow basin, less 
than twenty miles wide, between The Gambia and the border with Por- 
tuguese Guinea. It is sluggish and swampy for most of its 200-mile 
length. Its ma'n tributary is the Songrougrou River, which joins it from 
the north about sixty-five miles from the sea. Downstream from this 
point, the river is a broad estuary, six miles wide at the mouth, and 
there are several smaller outlets separated b> flat islands. Tides 
penetrate about 100 miles inland. 

CLIMATE 

The outstanding characteristics of the climate are relatively high 
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daytime temperatures throuKhout the year and a long annual drv sea- 
son As the country lies between 12°N and 17°N latitude, well south of 
the Iropie of ( ancer. days vary less in lenjrth, and solar radiation is 
•more intense and persistent than in temperate latitudes. 

Rainfall is Konerated in a broad contact zone, or intertropical front 
When warm humid equatorial and maritime air masses shift northward 
during the first half of the year in response to the chanuinK angle-or 
apparent northward miuration-of the sun. Moisture from equatorial 
land and sea areas rides northward on warm winds from the south and 
southwest. 

Meanwhile, a cooler, drier continental air mass prevails in temperate 
zones, including northern Africa. In Senegal the prevailing wind for 
much of the year is from the northeast-the dry, dustv harmattan 
from the central Sahara. 

Interaction betwe. n these two air masses produces a broad belt of 
instability and rain, which shifts northward to cover all the country in 
late summer and then retreats southward in late summer or early 
aticunin, along with the apparent return of the sun to equatorial areas 
ihe thirsty harmattan again prevails, desiccating vegetation and 
evaporating any remaining accumulations of surface water 

Rainfall may vary greatly from week to week or from vear to year 
causing floods or droughts. Average annual percipitation in most of the 
Lasamance Region of southern Senegal is between fiff.- and sixty 
inches and is spread over a si.x-month period from May through October 
in central Senegal, including the densely populated areas between 
Dakar and Diourbel, it is twenty-five to thirty inches and falls during 
the four months from mid-June to mid-October; the north receives less 
than twenty inches, almost all of it limited to the three months of July 
August, and September (see fig. 4). 

Droughts seriously affected Senegal and other nations along the 
southern edge of the Sahara during the late 1960s and early 1970s The 
cumulative effects, compounded by a continuation of the drought, made 
l.m a disaster year for most of these nations. A large percentage of the ' 
livestock in northern Senegal died. In mid-197,3 much of the human 
population of this area was either seriouslv .^ho.L of food or actually 

fiTn"'^- u'^^''- ^"'^ Agriculture Organization 

(t; AO), other international bodies, and various individual nations pro- 
vided emergency aid, including airlifts of food for people and animals 
Whether or not the droughts would continue in future vears great 
damage had already been done to the natural vegetative cover as well 
as to human and animal popillations. 

Temperatures in coastal, areas rarely fall below (iO°F and daily 
monthly, and annual ranges are limited. Inland, awav from the mod- 

Sl"'^t!u^' ''^''>" "'^'^'f"" a'-e often above 
100 K The difference between the mean monthly ma.xima and minima 
may be .jy°I' . and the daily range can be more than 40°F. 
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W ithin these limits thediniate is reiativeCv honioKoneous throughout 
the (-(Hintry. exeept in a narrow strip aloriK the northwestern coast be- 

woen ap Vert and the border with Mauritania. This area is influenced 
by trade winds from the Atlantic Ocean and l)y the cool water of the 
Canary Current flowing from the north. Temperatures are somewhat 
lower and more uniform than those recorded in the interior, and the 
ramy season is a few weeks shorter. 

Ordinarily the surface winds throughout the country are gentle- 
annual averages at most stations are two to four miles per hour AlonJ 
the northwestern coast, however, the average speed is nearer ten miles 
per hour v.-hen trade winds prevail. Once the seasonal winds are estab- 
lished, nights are uenerally calm, but the wind comes up at dawn and is 
strongest by late afte, .loon. Alon^ the coast, land and sea breezes may 
modify the pattern. Winds of ^ale strenjrth occur chiefly at the beuin- 
ninK and end of the rainy season in connection with line storms alonjr 
the intertropical front. Known locally as tomade,, thev are not the 
same as the tornadoes of the Uniteci Staters. Apt to occur anvwhere in 
be coun ry, the tonuule, nwv, rapidly from east to west, accompanied 

• ""'l^'f- ''J^htninK, and squalls of wind that niav exceed fiftv miles 
per hour. rbe.\ are of short duration but are usuallv followed bv tor- 
rential rain that lasts for one or two hours. 

SOILS 

The various types of soils in tlie country are distril)uted in zones ex- 
tending approximately east and west, which can be loo-selv correlated 
vyith the level of rainfall and the density of the ve^tationVrom which 
the necessary components of .soil are derived. Most soils are acidic 
especially in the south. The red-brown .soils extending across the north- 
ernmost area of the country have a fairly ^ood organic content but are 
likely to become very hard during the dry season. The soil of the Senegal 
Kiver valley in the northern border area is benefited by annual deposits 
ol alluvium borne in during the annual flood. 

The savanna types of soil lyin^ in a broad belt across central and 
soutnern hene^al vary considerably, but all of them are thin soils low 
in organic content. North of The Gambia the soil is sandv and perme- 
able, except for accumulations of day in swamps and flood[)lains Al- 
though this soil is suitable for the production of groundnuts, the fidds 
in many areas in the western [lart of the bdt have been exhausted bv 
bad farming practices. Alon^ the tidal reaches of all the estuaries salt 
water invades the land duriuK the dry season and. unless controlled bv 
dikes, causes sterile salt flats unsuitable for cultivation. 

Across Tasamance RcKion and the southern area of Sc-ncKal Oriental 
the soil IS stronKly acid and heavily leached, contains much free iron' 
and tends to laterize. Impermeable and very weak laterites are common 
m southeastern Seneual, where hi^b temperatures prevent the accu- 
mulation of humus by encourayinK the deconi[)osition of plant fibers 
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soon after the plant dies. Heavy rains wash away the partially decom- 
posed plant materials before they can become part of the soil. They 
also penetrate subsurface soil layers, where they leach out all kinds 
of nutrients and organic compounds and carry them to levels below the 
reach of root systems. As a result, the soil lacks plant nutrients and 
contains a high proportion of iron, aluminum oxides, and hydroxides. 
Such lateritic soil becomes acidic, tends to harden, and is difficult to 
work. At its worst it can form a barren, hard crust several feet deep. 

VEGETATION 

The distribution of the common types of vegetation is determined by 
the amount of annual rainfall and its seasonal distribution. Tempera- 
tures throughout the year favor plant growth if water and plant nutri- 
ents are available. Because annual rainfall decreases from south to 
north, vegetation zone& lend to be ill-defined belts extending from east 
to west across the country, ranging from dense cover in the southern 
swamps to scattered trees and scrub in the northern plains. The most 
convenient description covers three main belts and a narrow subzone 
along the Atlantic coast. 

Subarid savanna vegetation covers much of the northern part of the 
country between the Senegal River and the latitude of Dakar and the 
Cap Vert peninsula, excluding the immediate coastal region. This is an 
area ofscrub and sparse grasses, all of which can survive and reproduce 
under seasonally dry conditions. Woody species are not numerous, 
rarely occur in grove^^ and do not grow to great heights. Most promi- 
nent, and important as sources of gum arable and cattle feed, are gum 
trees and other varieties of acacia. Some characteristic trees are the 
desert date, several kinds of jujube, and the African myrrh. Most of the 
trees and shrubs are thorny^ and bear only very small leaves, which 
are dropped as the dry season advances. Several types of grasses grow 
in tufts, interspersed with low herbaceous cover during the short sea- 
son of rains. They wither when the harmattan brings hot, dry weather. 
Except for groundnuts and rice grown in floodplain areas, few foreign 
species of plants have been successfully introduced here. 

A belt of grassy savanna interspersed with trees and shrubs stretches 
across the country between the subarid northern savanna, or Sahelian 
zone, and The Gambia. In this belt plant life is more varied than that 
of the north, but the natural vegetation has been largely destroyed or 
modified in the well-populated western part of the belt. Here, however, 
there are a great many introduced species that are valuable for food or 
for commercial or aesthetic purpbses. The natural vegetation of the 
zone consists of a mixture of trees and grasslands. The most character- 
istic trees are from twenty to fifty feet high and are more frequently 
individually spaced than standing in groves. Where groves occur, they 
are usually dominatd by a local variety of mimosa. Among the larger 
trees are the shea tree, a dry-zone mahogany, the baobab, and members 
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of the bonibax family. Several species of combretum ^row in the east- 
ern part of the zone in areas of laterized soil. Fairly tall grasses are 
common in uncultivated areas. They make poor forage but are not 
dense enough to impede travel. Grasses die or become dormant during 
the dry season, and most of the trees lose their leaves for at least a 
short time. 

A narrow belt of coastland extending northward from Dakar is in- 
fluenced by air masses from the ocean and is j^enerally classified as the 
Senegal coastal, or subcanarian, vegetation zone. This is a region of 
sand dunes and brackish swamps, where greater humidit,\ and water 
resources encourage a vegetation mix similar to that in humid areas 
farther south, but the soil may be saline from the nearby ocean and 
may support only the most salt-resistant plant life. Oil palms reach 
north into this subzone and are found in groves around the fertile 
swamps, which are also sites for market gardens. In less favored loca- 
tions there are salt cedars, a few varieties of acacia, and clumps of 
coarse grass. Ironwoods have been planted over extensive areas to con- 
trol soil erosion and serve as windbreaks; some of them are also cut as 
Christmas trees. Around Saint-Louis a variety of mimosa is commonly 
used to form protective hedgerows. 

The southernmost of Senegal's vegetation zones, the Casamance 
woodlands, extends across all of Casamance Region and into the upper 
Gambie area in Senegal Oriental Region. Btx?ause of a transition from 
rather heavy forest in the west to more open woodland in the east, 
some authorities classify the eastern half as a separate zone. 

Western Casamance Region, which has a comparatively heavy rain- 
fall and a high water table, supports a vegetative cover similar to that 
of Portuguese Guinea and other humid areas nearer the equator. The 
Casamance River and coastal channels, up to tidal limits, are bordered 
with mangrove trees mixed on the landward side w ith saltbush, screw 
pine, raffia, and rattan palms. Many areas have been cleared for the 
production of rice and are protected by elaborate artificial embank- 
ments and ditches. Government plans call for the continuing develop- 
ment of the rice-growing potential of areas extending for fifty miles 
along the central reaches of the Casamance River and along its major 
tributary, the Sc igrougrou River (see eh. 14). On higher ground are 
many groves of oil palms and fairly hea\^s^stands of forest festooned 
with parasitic plants, vines, and woody creepers. Among the larger 
trees are mahogany, African teak, and several varieties of bombax. In 
recent years Asiatic teak has been planted in quantity. East of the 
middle of this zone the trees thin out, and there are patches of thick, 
low brush. Some of the more prominent trees in this area are the bom- 
bax and a number of varieties of paim. 

MINERALS 

The country's mineral resources had not been fully explored in 1973. 
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The only minerals being actively exploited were aluminum and calcium 
phosphates for fertilizers, salt, and such construction materials as 
marble and limestone. The aluminum and calcium phosphate beds 
being \^prked were located near Thies and Taiba. Other phosphates in 
a broad area along the northern border, near Podor, were^being studied. 
Salt was extracted from deposits located inland along the Saloum 
River, near Kaolack. Marly limestone, which is not common in West 
^ Africa, furnished raw material for a portland cement plant near 
Rufisque on the Cap Vert peninsula, which also had deposits of brick 
clay. Deposits of ilmenite and rutile, which contained titanium and 
iron compounds, and zircon were found in ores at the mouth of the 
Saloum River estuary and were exploited for a time in the 1960s by a 
French-owned firm, but exploitation was suspended in 1965 because of 
declining profits and reserves. Iron ore was available near the Faleme 
River in the southeastern corner of the country, but further study was 
considered necessary before a decision could be made on its economic 
potential. 

Random prospecting has indicated that there may be other useful 
minerals in Senegal Oriental Region, including columbite-tantalite, 
copper, tin, graphite, and diamonds. A small crew from the Soviet 
Union was prospecting, reportedly for gold, in eastern Senegal during 
1972. Gold was extracted from alluvial sands hundreds of years ago in 
what is now eastern Senegal, aind the purpose of the earliest French 
penetration of the Faleme River areas was to search for gold-bearing 
ores. These deposits proved to be disappointing and have not been 
thought to be worth exploiting with modern equipment. 

Technicians from Western nations were testing for petroleum in off- 
shore waters along the coast of Casamance Region, but a deposit of 
about 100 million tons located in early 1973 was of such viscous quality 
that reportedly it could be commercially exploited only if world petro- 
leum prices should rise to exceptional heights. 

WILDLIFE 

Some species of wildlife are still common despite encroachment by 
the growing human population. Very few large mammals survive, 
however, except in the southern part of Senegal Oriental Region. In 
this area, along the middle reaches of the Gambie, the government has 
established the Niokolo Koba National Park, a game preserve covering 
about 675 square miles. Elephants and hippopotamuses are found here, 
and grazing animals, such as waterbuck, cobs, elands, and gazelles, are 
numerous. Large and small members of the cat family, including a 
kind of lion that has no mane, roam this area, as do chimpanzees, mon- 
keys, hyenas, jackals, and wild pigs. 

There are fewe^ varieties m most other areas of the country and 
hardly any large mammals. Nevertheless, there are types of gazelle 
and antelope, wild pigs, and such animals a^ small members of the cat 
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family, monkeys, squirrels, hare, and rats of varying sizes. 

Bird life is abundant and includes both local species and winter 
migrants from colder dimos. Many waterfowl, such as cormorants, 
herons, egrets, ducks, terns, and pelicans, live in the estuaries of the 
major river^ and in the swamplands extending upstream. Grainfiolds 
in nearby agricultural areas are plagued by great flocks of queleas 
(sparrowlike members of the weaverbird family) and by other grain- 
eating birds. Drier areas support other birds, including the secretary 
bird, bustard, and ostrich. Quail, partridge, bush fowl, parakeets, horn- 
bills, vultures, and kites are also found in Senegal. 

Reptiles include crocodiles in the Senegal River and the upper 
Gambie. Snakes are most numerous in southern Senegal (in Casamance 
Region), where the list of species includes the exceptional! , dangerous 
green mamba, several kinds of vipers, cobras, and pythons. 

Freshwater fish are plentiful only in the Senegal River and its tribu- 
taries, where they are an important source of food. One of the most 
important 3pecies is the large Nile perch. Marine life, including oysters 
and prawns as well as fish, is more abundant in the estuaries of the 
major rivers. Saltwater fish go far upstream and are common in off- 
shore waters. Commerical fishermen take tuna and a number of other 
edible varieties, and sportsmen hook sailfish, amberjack, and dolphin. 

Insects are active all year. Grasshoppers, plant lice, termites, and 
other varieties are common enough to be serious pests. Various ants, 
Hies, gnats, and chiggers are present in all seasons. .Mosquitoes, which 
may be carrying malaria, yellow fever, or dengue, are common in most 
areas. The tsetse fly, which may transmit the parasite resulting in 
sleeping sickness in horses and cat^l^ and trypanosomiasis in humans, 
is present in some of the more humid, wooded areas in southern Senegal. 

SETTLEMENT PATTERNS 

The level of rainfall and the availability — or absence — of drinking 
water during the dry season have probably been the primary determi- 
nants of patterns of settlement. In most inland areas groundwater is 
quickly evaporated, or it seeps away to underground channels, out of 
the reach of plant roots, soon after the end of the rainy season. The 
Ferlo in northeastern Senegal is the most readily identifiable area of 
this kind, but adjacent areas, including nonrivorine areas near the west 
coast, are subject to similar problems. Herdsmen move about with 
their flocks in these seasonal pastures during the short rpiny seasjon. 
Neither forage nor water for thtir animals is available during the dry 
season except at scattered waterholes or wells. Considerable areas have 
no permanent residents. 

On the other hand, the lower reaches of the river basins in western 
Senegal are flooded every year, and the subsoil retains some of the 
moisture well into the dry season. These areas fostered local sedentary 
farm cultures many centuries ago. Commercial farming expanded dur- 
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ing the colonial period, the Thies area and the Sine-Saloum river basin 
emerging as the most productive. Soils and climate especially favored 
the groundnut, which became the primary commercial andsubsistt ce 
crop. 

Other food crops also grew fairly well, encouraging settlement in the 
lower reaches of several river basins. The low.er Senegal River flood- 
plain has had a dense population for hundreds of years. Swamplands 
among old coastal dunes along the northwest coast also supported a 
heavier population than that of d jr inland areas. But in the nineteenth 
century and the first half of the twentieth century the groundnut cuU 
ture flourished in the Sine-Saloum basin, and it became the area of 
greatest population growth. By the time of independence, however, the 
more productive lands in the Sine-Saloum area had been settled and 
exploited. 

In 1973 the great majority of the population lived within 100 miles of 
the Atlantic coast, either on the land jr in the towns. The urban 
centers— including the capital city of Dakar— owed much of their 
existence to a century of growth of subsistence and commerical agricul- 
ture in the lower reaches of the river basins. 



The French, who shifted their interest from the Senegal River area to 
west-central Senegal during the mid-1800s, began to develop Dakar in 
1857, originally as a naval base, on a site that had previously held only 
a fishing village. Saint-Louis at the mouth of the Senegal River was 
then the headquarters for French holdings in sub-Saharan Africa, but 
the administrative center was shifted to Dakar after 1900. By then 
Dakar was becoming an important commercial deepwater port. 

Meanwhile, railroads and roads were under construction in the areas 
east of the Cap Vert peninsula and by i923 had been developed into a 
network serving a semicircular arc of land extending inland beyond 
Louga, Diourbel, and Kaolack. River ports wuvM smaller than Dakar 
had also been developed, but much of thecommMc* My grown ground- 
nut crop was hauled to Dakar for shipment to wo. id markets. More 
land was developed for commercial crop production during the period 
from 1900 to World War II, and the population increased. Small towns 
appeared along railroads, at crossroads, or at river ports in the farm 
areas where previously only villages had stood. The towns remained 
relatively small until 1946, when they entered a period of rapid growth 
that continued in 1973. Migration from rural areas and from other na- 
tions was responsible for most of the increase in urban populations. 

The capital city of Dakar is a complex mixture of administrative, 
commercial, and cultural activities, noteworthy for its importance to 
the nation and its rapid growth, which is attributed to its attraction 
for migrants. More than 15 percent of the nation's people lived in the 
Dakar complex in 1973. The great majority had been born elsewhere 
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in Senegal or in other countries. Dakar was the nation s only truly 
urban ct ,)ter and the site of one of the K'reat seaports and industrial 
complexes of West Africa. As a crossroads city it reflects European. 
Mediterranean, and African influences. 

When the federation of French West Africa was formed in the late 
nineteenth century. Dakar became the seat 'tf the federal Kovernment 
(see ch 2) Despite the dissolution of the federation and the achieve- 
ment of independence by the rv»tions formed from the territory of the 
defunct federation, Dakar c aed to be the major commercial and 
cultural center of thcciirea formerl> ij zhuhd in P'rench West Africa. 

The city proper occupies the southern end of the Cap Vert peninsula. 
Here on a plateau about 100 feet above the sea on either side are the 
tall, modern buildinKS, handsome residences, and tree-lined avenues of 
the business and administrative district. The architecture clearly shows 
its French origins, The harbor and port facilities are on the eastern 
side, sheltered from the open sea by the southward bend of the penin- 
sula and by extensive sea walis. A crowded quarter adjoins the busi- 
ness district on the north. Known as the Medina, it fs a mixture v.»i 
shacks, cottages, and apartment buildings. Beyond, on the north, are 
residential districts and suburbs, including Grand Dakar, Colobane, 
Ba(*bab. Pointe E. Liberte, and Pikine^Some are of haphazard growth: 
othp**s are planned arra.\s of comfortable houses, surrounded by tr^es 
and gardens. 

The industrial area is on the eastern side of the peninsula, along the 
railroad to Rufisque and the interior. On the western side beyond the 
Medina and facing the open sea art the buildings of the University of 
Dakar and the fashionable suburb of Fann. Yoff International Ayport 
is Hk)ut ten miles northwest of the center of Dakar, not far from the 
Pointe des Almadies, the westernmost tip of African continent. 

Almost all of the other large urban centers are within 100 miles of 
tlie coast, and most are in the west-central agricultural area. The most 
noteworthy exception is Tambacounda, the capital of Senegal Oriental 
Region, located som6 250 miles inland along the Dakar-Mali railroad. 
The town and smaller agricultural settlements along the railroad in 
central Senegal reflect a modest exception to the primary migratory' 
movements from inland to coastal areas and from rural areas to the 
towns The increase in population along the central segments of the 
cross-countrx railroad consisted partly of migrants from thii heavily 
populated farming areas in the west. 

In the agricultural areas nearer the coast Kaolack and Diourbel, 
two of the largest agi Icultural towns, thrived on the production, proces- 
sing, and transportation of groundnuts (see ch. 14). Thies benefited 
directly from the same factors and was also the site of the main rail- 
road division point and repair facilities (see ch, 15). 

In 1973 Ziguinchor, in rjuthern Senegal, was prospering as the com- 
mercial and administrative center of Casamance Region. In a more 
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recent repetition of the history- of land development and commercial 
food production in the Sine-Saloum valley and the adjoining farm 
areas near the central coast, land was being developed in the Ziguin- 
chor hinterland for the production of food crops (see ch. 14). Rainfall 
was heavier there than in the central coastal area. 

Saint-Louis, secondary port and capital of the northern region of 
Pleuve, had stagnated during the first few decades of the twentieth 
century afte*- the adminis^'-ative headquarters for French West Africa 
were transferred to Dakar. It retained administrative control of the 
Senegal portion of these French holdings until 1958, when this author- 
ity was also moved to Dakar. Despite such problems and the natural 
^ limitations on its port, it was growing at approximately the same rate 
as most other towns during the preindependence poribd. The hinter- 
land served by the minor port and commercial interests at Saint-Louis 
extends deep inland. It includes an area of moderately heavy popula- 
tion density in the floodplains along the river and a few marshy tribu- 
taries, where sedentary agriculture is possible. The nonriverine areas 
in the town's natural trade territory contain very few people. 

Seven of the ten largi'St towns, excluding Louga, Rufisque, and 
Mbour, are the capitals of their regions. All except Ziguinchor and 
Mbour are served by railroads. In the early 1970s industrial develop- 
ment was limited in almost all towns, as most of Senegal's industries 
were in or near Dakar (see ch. 14). 

Some areas in Saint-Louis retained vestiges of the urban amenities 
and visual characteristics of its earlier history as a capital, but more 
recent growth has been haphazard Since 1970 urban leaders in Thies 
have been developing plans for improving some areas of the town and 
for controlling future growth. 

Most sections in these or other large towns are little different from 
the smaller towns. Many neighborhoods were built up during the rapid 
growth period between 1946 and 1973 without local government guid- 
ance or assistance. 

Smaller towns in most cases are expanded villages or agricultural 
settlements that have grown into formless agglomerations with a 
nominal status as towns, usually along the railroad lines or at cross- 
roads. Most of them are minor service centers for local farms and col- 
lection centers for commercial crops. Like Dakar, all other towns have 
their Unplanned squatter settlements of improvised huts and other 
shelters. 

Villages 

Despite the rapidity of the shift to the towns, most Senegalese still 
live in villages. Projections for the late 1970s and the early 1980s indi- 
cate that the majority of the population will continue to live in rural 
settings, removed for the most part from whatever amenities' may 
become available in the larger towns. 



Most villaues are clustors of huts built from clay, fibrous plants, or 
rou^h timber In some areas the clusters of duellings and storage 
buildings belonging to a famil> group are built around a central court- 
yard, and the entire complex is screened by reed fences. These com- 
pounds and other dwelling units ma.\ be scattered on all side^ of a 
centrally located village market. 

In the past, the yeir-roiuid water source was usually a stream or 
pr.ol The site selected for a village was usually near a water su[)ply 
that c(aild be depended u\ion during the last months of the annual dry 
season, even though the water might be stagnant and contaminated. 
Villagers usually select s?te^ on slightl.\ elevated ground in or near 
these wet areas, preferabl.v close to a > ear-round water sup[)ly and to 
the land they are farming Wells ha\e become more common in recent 
years and undoubtedly have affected selection i some new village 
sites. 

Nationwide, villages average about 200 peo[)le each. They usually 
have fewer than 200 residents in Sine-Saloum Region and adjacent 
parts of the main groundnut production area, ami they were also small 
in eastern (^isamance Region. The.\ range from 200 to 500 or more 
I)eople in central Casamance, where soil conditions in some river bot- 
toms are more favorable than in other [)arts of the region. 

Still larger villages, ranging up to 1,000 or more people, e.xist on high 
ground in or near the flood[)lain of the Senegal River, Flood-borne silt 
from far upstream enriches the soil in the Ijottomlands every year. 
The subdesert areas a few miles awav, beyond the reach of floods or 
irrigation projects, . re visited b\ nomadic herdsmen but support only 
a few scattered small villages. 

POPULATION 

Population data available in 1978 were based for the most part on an 
official [)reliminary analysis of data collected by a demographic in- 
(juiry carried out b\ the Senegalese gov ernment in 1970 and 1971 with 
assistance from the United Nations. A [)revious inquiry had boen 
carried out in I960 and 1901, [)roviding a basis for analysis of popula- 
tion trends, [)ut no complete census has ever been carried out. Although 
limited to a small sam[)le of the [)U[)ulation, the inquiries ap[)ear to 
have been reasonaljly accurate, and the\ [)ro\ide a basis for general 
conclusions and further study. 'Ihey showed, for e\am[)le, that the 
Wolof and Serer ethnic grou[)S constituted more than half the popula- 
tion, l"jt a dozen other grou{>s were well represented (see eh. 4). 

The pre-l!H;o [)(»[>ulation figures were fjased on estimates made by 
local administrators, which were re[)orted regularl.v to the colonial 
administration These crude estimates indicated a [>opulation of 1.5 
million in Senegal in 19:K) and 2 million in 1950. The 1900-01 imjuiry, 
based on a sampling sur\e\ among selected sectors of the [copulation, 
indicated a total of a[)[)ro.\imately II million [)eople. 



Analysis of the , collected in the 1960-61 and 1970-71 surveys 
indicated an average annual population ^Towth rate during the 1961-71 
period of 1.93 percent. This was somewhat lower than the previously 
reported rate of about 2.2 percent, which had been used as the basis for 
various estimates during the 1960s. This preliminary estimate was 
subject to further review, and some internationally respected observers 
continued in 1972 and 1973 to base ^.heir analyses of Senegalese popula- 
tion changes on the 2.2 percent rate. 

Whichever was most accurate, growth at approximately the same 
general rate— roughly 2 percent annually— was likely for the near 
future; existing evidence did not suggest major reversals of the growth 
and migration trends of the early 1970s. Growth at about 2 percent per 
year, based on an estimated population of about 4 million in niid-i973, 
would result in a total of approximately 5.25 million by 1985. 

If the Dakar-Cap Vert urban complex should continue to grow at the 
6-percent-per-year rate observed during the 1965-73 period (some 
observers have suggested that the rate was probably nearer 8 percent), 
it would have more than 1.4 million residents by 1985. This would be 
about one-fourth of the total population projected for that time. Other 
towns were also expected to continue to grow, reflecting both the con- 
tinuing coastward movement and rapid urbanization. 

In 1973 the estimated population density for the entire nation, pro- 
jected from data in the 1970-71 official demographic inquiry, was 
fifty-three persons per square mile (see table 1). By region, densities 
were highest, at 3,400 per square mile, in the small western region of 
Cap Vert, which is regarded by some observers as essentially urban in 
character. The adjacent, somewhat larger region of Thies had about 
220 persons per square mile, but small areas within the region, and a 
few farm areas elsewhere in the country, ranged upward to 250 per 
square mile. Between 1960 and 1^70 the highest regional growth rate— 
4.1 percent annually— had been in the remote inland region of Senegal 
Oriental. Nevertheless, this large region was estimated to contain only 
about 256,000 people in mid-1973. Average density was approximately 
eleven per square mile. The Ferlo and adjacent areas east 15°30'W 
longitude, approximately represented by a line from Dagana in the 
north to Sedhiou in the south, were inhabited by very few people, 
' mostly nomadic or seminomadic herdsmen. Large areas of Fleuve 
Region averaged fewer than eleven persons per square mile. 

Population Dynamics 

The potential for continuing overall population growth was indicated 
by the youthfulness of the population, traditional attitudes that en- 
couraged all women to marrv , and an almost universal desire for many 
children. About 52 percent of the population was under twenty years 
of ago^ in 1973. Women of this age were entering their most prolific 
years. 'fron* age twenty to twenty-four. 
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Although men usually marry at a somewhat later age, most women 
marry by the age of nineteen. Single women of marriageable age are 
rare, particularly single women over twenty-five years. The 1970-71 
survey data indicated the probability of six births for the average 
woman during her childbearing years (nominally fifteen to forty-five 
years of age). 

Except among a tiny minority of westernized families, very few 
people had any knowledge of or interest in modern family planning. No 
government policy for such programs had been promulgated. Review 
of popular a titudes suggests that efforts to persuade parents to limit 
the size of their fam ilies would be resisted or disregarded. 

Estimates of the number of children born to the average mother 
were in accord with other statistical data. These included a reported 
fertility rate of 174 per 1,000 and an estimated national birthrate of 
forty-three live births per 1,000 people per year. 

As in most developing countries, the potential for rapid growth sug- 
gested by these factors was limited by high mortality rates ^fecting all 
age-groups. Because of inadequate diets, disease, and lacK%f medical 
care there are many stillbirths, and the infant mortality rate was ap- 
proximately ninety-three per 1,000 or nearly 10 percent of all live births. 
Infant mortality in rural areas was about 181 per 1,000, dropping to 
about eighty-three per 1,000 in the larger towns. Most of the country's 
doctors and medical facilities were in Dakar and a few other towns, 
and the availability of medical care was undoubtedly a major factor in 
the rural-urban differential (see ch. 6). 

Ages one to five remained hazardous for children who survived their 
first year. In some groups traditional taboos and customs increased 
rather than alleviated problems of diet and disease that affected the 
younger children. An average of 40 percent of the infant population 
died before reaching the age of five years. 

Death rates were also high in older groups. The mortality rate for 
the entire population was about seventeen per 1,000 persons ^er year 
in the early 1970s. In the largest towns the rate was reportedly similar 
to rates of about ten per 1,000 recorded in a number of industrialized 
nations, but the estimated rate among the rural majority was nearly 
nineteen per 1,000. Life expectancy at birth, according to estimates 
based on the government's demographic surveys, increased from less 
than thirty-eight years in 1960 to about forty-two years in 1970. 

Migration Patterns 

Migration had already been a factor in the growth of the commercial 
food production area during the nineteenth century before rail and 
road construction programs were increased. Transportation improve- 
ments, including the completion of most of the railroads by 1923, en- 
couraged more travel. In many cases migrants came from inland areas 
of Senegal or from neighboring countries for seasonal work on farms. 
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The majority of tlu» seasonal workers from outside Senegal came from 
Mali and (luinea Migrants also came from The Gambia, Upper Volta, 
and PortUKuese Guinea. 

Some of the migrants returned home after a season. Others moved 
to the towns during the dry season and then returned to the farms for 
{mother work season or more before returning to their homelands. 
Still others became permanent residents in SoncKal. Some, who could 
properly be regarded as urban residents, were in the towns for only 
half the year, spending the agricultural work season on farms in a 
more or less permanent i)attern of seasonal migrations. The patterns 
of migration from other countries, internal seasonal migration, and 
urbanization had become too interrelated and complex to separate. 

The annual trek from various areas into the farming sectors has 
been important for many decades. Total numbers involved have varied 
Kreatly, ran^in^ from 10,000 in some vears to more than 50 000 in 
others. It continued into the li)70s, but the number of seasonal workers 
participating reportedly had declined after 1960. The droughts of the 
late 1960s ami early 1970s, which in 1973 had become a disaster in 
countries all alon^ the southern fringe of the Sahara, brought a resur- 
gence of the trek from subdesert inland areas, but no data were avail- 
able in mid-1973 on the numbers involved. 

War in Portuguese Guinea and political and economic problems in 
Gumea have also led to migration into Senegal (see ch, 11). Sporadic 
reports indicated that by 1965 about 85.000 people had crossed into 
Senegal from Portuguese Guinea, and news reports indicated that this 
f iKure had risen to 82,000 by 1973. 

In 1971 the president of Senegal referred to the presence of 800,000 
non-Senegalese people in the country. In the absence of complete 
records on mi^^rations and related data, officials apparently estimated 
that about 20 percent of the people were immigrants. 

Information available in 1973 indicated that the total number of 
emijjrants from Senegal was much smaller than the number of immi- 
grants, although no specific official figures were available for either. 
Most native-born Senegalese who have left to live elsewhere have Kone 
to France. It was estimated that 21,000 Senegalese were in Paris in 
May 1973; probably many others lived elsewhere in P>ance and a few 
in other countries, but statistics were not available. 

Urban Growth 

No other population change has approached, in scofje or significance, 
the movement from rural villages to the towns. The urban mijrration 
was the primary chanjje of the post-World War II period, and it appar- 
ently accelerated after independence. Only Dakar and a few other 
towns had populations of more than 10,000 people in 1946. By 1973 
about twenty-l.ve towns exceeded that figure, and more than 1.2 mil- 
lion people, 30 percent of the nation s population, were tabulated as 
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urban residents. More than half of them were in Dakar, and most of 
the remainder were in the nine next largest towns (see table 2). 

Almost all towns were ^rowin^ at rates of at least 4 percent per year; 
approximately half this rate was attributed to migration. Most of the 
large towns were located within 100 miles of the Atlantic coast and 
had grown primarily on an economic basis of commercial agriculture 
and closely related activities. The town of Tambacounda was an im- 
portant exception, as it w^as located some 250 miles inland along the 
Dakar-Mali railroad line. Like the western towns, it grew along with 
the increases in cultivated land and rural population in the surrounding 
area. Lesser towns in central Senegal, served by the railroad and the 
highway that followed essentially the same route, were also growing. 

Nearer the coast, Kaolack and Diourbel were among the largest 
towns where growth was based almost entirely on activities related to 
agriculture. Thies benefited directly from the same activities and was 
growing more rapidly (5 percent per year) than any other large town 
except Dakar. 

Table 2. Ten Largest Urban Centent. Seyiegal, 197S 



Tov^n 



Location 

West-central coast 

West-central 

.... do 

Northern border . 

Southern 

West-central coast 

West-central 

Northwest 

West-central coast 
Inland, southeast 



Population 



Percent Annual 
Growth Rate 



Dakar 

Kaolack 

Thi^.. 

Saint-Louis . . 
Ziguinchor. . . 
Rufisque . . 
Diourbel. . , . . 

Louga 

Mbour 

Tambacounda 



600.000 
113,500 
105,000 
99,000 
57,500 
54,000 
43,500 
40,000 
30,000 
24,500 



6 + 

4 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 



Source: Adapted from Senegal, Ministere des P^inances et des Affaires Economitiues, 
Direction de la Statistique, Situatwtis Economique du Senegal. 1971, Dakar, 
1972; and Senegal, Enquete Dernographiqiie Nationale, I97(h71, KesidtatH Pro- 
moires (In l^*" Pa^ssage. Dakar. 1971. 

Other Internal Migratory Movements 

Aj^ainst the background of generally westward or southward move- 
ments during previous centuries and the exodus from rural areas lo the 
towns, another migration trend involved a relatively small number of 
people. Following a pattern of resettlement that was be^un in the early 
twentieth century by Muslim pioneers, rural Senegalese had been 
shifting from the densely populated west-central regions to set up new 
homes and farms in the Terres Neuves (New Lands) of central Senegal 
(see ch. 14). Some were j^ettlinu in the Sandougou River valley around 
the town of Tambacounda. capital of Senegal Oriental Region. Other 
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small numbers of migrants were moving, south to the river basins in 
Casamance ReKion 

Nomadic or senr nomadic peoples we-e also a part of a national 
pattern of historic and present-day migration. Seasonal movements 
into grazing lands in northern and central areas involved thousands 
of families of herdsmen. Some moved northward with the summer 
rains from a broad area of mi.xed grazing and farmlands in the west- 
contral area and returned months later; others who had wintered in 
the marshy areas near Saint-Louis and the Senegal River estuary 
moved eastward or southwestward for the forage that was available 
after the short rainy season had begun. Other groups followed tradi- 
tional routes northward or westward from Senegal Oriental Region, 
returning late in the year to winter ranges in the southeast. 
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CHAPTER 4 



ETHNIC GROUPS AND LANGUAGES 

Ethnic diversity characterizes Senegal as it does other African 
states. Reliable statistics regarding the strength of ethnic groups were 
not available in 1973. Six major groups constituted nearly 90 percent 
of the population, according to 1971 estimates. They were the Wolof— 
who alone accounted for more than one-third of the total— the Serer, 
Peul,Toucouleur, Diola, and Manding(see table3). 
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Table S Estimated Population of Ethnic Groupa lu SeuegaL 1971 



Group 


Number 


PercentaK^ 


Wolof (Ouolof) 


1.375.000 


36.2 


Serer (Serere) 


722.000 


19.0 


PeuHFulbe.Fulani) \ ' ' • 


817.000" . 


21.5 


Toucouleur (Tokolor, Tdkobr)? 






Diola (Djola.Jola) 


266,000 


7.0 


Manding(>falinke, Mandinj{o,\ 


Mandinka. Maninka) I 


243.000' 


6.4' 


Bambara(Bamana) j 






Sarakole(Soninke)| 


79.800' 


2.1' 


Diankhanke ( 


Lebou(Lebu) 


68.400 


1.8 


Bassari. Balante, Mandjaque, Manca^nc. 








83.000 


2.2 


Maures 


57,000 


1.5 




30,000 


08 


Europeans (chiefly French) 


40.0002 


1.0 


Lebanese 


18,000 


0.5 


TOTAL 


3,800.000^ 


100.0 



Tiroupd in bract-a sr)eak samt- i»r rplat^l lanjiua^es and art- (H'casionall.N inlermue<l. induidual nur..?rical stz*" of 
th«* groups hu been cimbint'd lo iircommiKlat*' variations refltctwi in a\ aJlable nourcf materials 

'French t-atimates show SencKal'^ ITiO French populatmn as onl> 29 iHTd ii7.50() m bakar alone>, .SeneKalese eatr 
mites are higher 

*Fijtures (\o not total because «>f roundini; 

Few Wolof. Serer. or Diola live outside Senegal. The Toucouleur 
do but are most heavily represented within the country. The Peul. 
Manding. Bambara, and some of the small ethnic groups that make up 
the remaining 10 percent are found primarily in neighboring countries. 

In spite of the diversity there is no sharp interethnic strife. Ethnic 
membership and local allegiances are important, but they are counter- 
balanced by many relationships and associations that cut across ethnic 
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lines. Moreover, there i« a lon^ history of interpenetration and mutual 
adaptation For hundreds of years before the colonial era the peoples 
of Senegal and adjacent areas were in contact— sometimes hostile 
sometimes amicable— with each other. In the colonial and postcolonial 
periods the frequency of interaction anions members of different 
ethnic groups increased, mainly because of urbanization, modern edu- 
cation, and economic development. 
The extent to which ethnic grouMs participate in modern political 
- and economic life is not altogether consistent with their numerical 
importance in the total population. The differences do not seem to be 
the result of extraordinary ethnic solidarity in political and economic 
matters or of the oppression of particular groups but rather the degree 
of urbanization and of geographic location (see fig. 5), These factors 
have favored the Wolof and the Serer and, to some degree, the Lebou. 
The Peu! and the Toucouleur are moie lightly represented in the 
modern secto- in proportion to their numbers. The people of Casa- 
mance Region such as the Manding, the Diola, and others, have on the 
whole tended to participate less in modern development than groups 
north of The Gambia. In some areas the uneven involvement in eco- 
nomic development has sharpened awareness of local interests. 

The majority of Senegalese societies, including most of the larger 
groups, are characterized by marked and relatively rigid systems of 
stratification. Although changing, these systems were stilfconspicu- 
ous in the early 1970s. For some of the traditional upper strata, differ- 
ences of caste and class rather than ethnic affiliation continue to be 
more important barriers to social and marital relations. Some of the 
lower strata, on the other hand, are more concerned with eliminating 
status disadvantages than with ethnic differences (see ch. 5). 

A few people, chiefly the well educated and the urban, see them- 
selves primarily as Senegalese nationals. For most, however, full- 
fledged identification with the nation-state is yet to come. On the other 
hand, no group seeks autonomy on ethnic grounds. National leaders— 
in and oui of power— may on occasion cater to local or ethnic interests, 
but all publicly express the necessity and desirability of developing a 
national consciousness and of eliminating ethnic affiliation as an im- 
portant basis for public and private relations. 

^ A number of factors are conducive to these efforts. Culturally the 
Senegalese are fairly homogeneous, including similar patterns of dress 
and diet (see ch 6). Nearly three-fourths of the population has close 
historical and ethnic connections, and most groups resemble each other 
in their social and political organization. More than 90 percent of the 
people adhere to Islam (see ch. 7). Senegalese Islahi, however, is split 
into several brotherhoods that partly coincide with ethnic divisions. 
To some degree this is offset ()y ethnic groups (the Wolof, for example) 
belonging to different brotherhoods. 
A major unifying influence is the widespread use of Wolof as a 
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leSs^usrif'nn "'".^ ""^"^ '^'^ national 

leaders us • it on ceremonial occasions to address crou-rl« oftei, auer 

an .nitial tormal statement in French. Wolof is strictlv a Sc^neua se 
lanKua«e and is not spoken outside the countrv. The Kn-owin.' con- 
sciousness of the existence of a Senegalese nation owes a Krelt cLT o 
theextension of the Wolof lannuaKe. 

MAJOR ETHNIC GROUPS 
Wolof 

The Wolof constitute the largest single ethnic ^Toup in Seneual 
Concentrated chiefly in the northwestern quarter of the countr tey 
re also dispersed elsewhere amonu other people, as in the Ferlo in the 
eastern and southern areas of the Saloum River basin, and in Casa- 
mance Region ( see f Ik. 1). " m v^asa 

- Touched more deeply by change aurinu the nineteenth centurv than 
other. Senegalese, the Wolof have become the country's dominant 
uroup. Wolo are found in all the reaches of the social. "paliS and 
economic orders. They represent 43 percent of the populatio of Dakar 
he majority in most other cities, and two-thirds of the populaUon in 
the uroundnut(peanut) producing areas (seech. 14) 

The Wolof were first mentioned by name in the mid-fifteenth cen- 
tury. Their expansion beuan from the northeastern state of Diolof 
whose first empcTor is said to have come with a small ^roup of fol-' 
lowers from the Adrar region of the present-day state of Mauritania 
These first authentic ancestors of the Wolof founded a number of states 
that owed allegiance to Djolof until the sixteenth centurv when thev 
became independent. The history of the Wolof states and of the rela- 
tions an^onu them were characterized by conquest, rebellion and 

Znf r ' ■ ^^^^i'-i'ated other 

urou ps. they became increasingly heterogeneous so that many Wolof 
families acknowledge Serer. Toucouleur. Peul. Sarakole. Bambara 
and others am..,iu their ancestors. ' ■ ' 

Because the Wolof absorbed so many non-Wolof elements in the 

'".rS'. f iT ^T"^'°"« ^!''''y' ^ho.v share with their neighbors a 
■ariety of cultural characteristics. These include elements of the lan- 

" r u " and partially assimilated Yet 
he W o of have remained a distinct ethnic entity that has a strong 
appeal to members of other groups. There is a tendency for those in 
close contact with them -especially in towns_to adopi Wolof t aits 
anc 0 declare thems^e v-s Wolof when there is only a very slight aim 
0 Wo of ancestry. The capacity to influence the ways'of others t^ 
adapt to chanumu situations, and yet to maintain a distinctive culture 
has remained characteristic -.f the Wolof, 

Seier 

In no other area of Senegal, with the exc-ption of ('a.samance Region 
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in the south, has an ethnic group occupied the same area as long as 
the Serer have in the Sine-Saloum and Thies regions. Little is known 
of their earlier history, but their oral traditions and their present- 
day relations with the Peul and Toucouleur indicate that all formerly 
lived together in the Senegal River valley and perhaps north of it. 
The Serer left that region during the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
because they refused, in contrast to the Toucouleur, to accept 
l3^m. Perhaps they were also driven away by the political upheavals^ 
caused by the Almoravids and the Remise of the Ghana Empire 
(see ch. 2). The Serer moved in family groups to settle farther south. 
When the Wolof established their j<ingdoms in these areas in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, those Serer who refused to become 
integrated in the Wolof political structures moved again to settle 
permanently in the forest-coverea regions south and east of Cap Vert. 
The tradition of their passing thrtugh historical Wolof territory is 
preserved. 

Thus the Serer in their present-day location are the descendants of 
those who first refused to accept Islam and later rejected assimilation 
by the Wolof. In the course of their relations with the Toucouleur and 
the Wolof, the Serer may have contributed to the formation of these 
other groups while absorbing non-Serer elements themselves. 

Customarily the Serer are divided into two groups, the Serer-Sine 
and the Serer-Non. The former — and by far the larger — group is lo- 
cated in Sine-Saloum Region; the latter, in the Lac Tamma area in 
Thies Region The Niominka, a coastal group, seem to be Serer, distin- 
guished from the others by their reliance on fishing rather than farming 
as a way of life. Another group sometimes classified as Serer is the 
Ndout of the areas around and between Thies and Mont Rolland. The 
groups other than the Serer-Sine constitute well under 10 percent of 
the total Serer population. Linguistic research suggests that some of 
the dialects usually called Serer are not and that some of the people 
commonly included among the Serer are unrelated or only peripherally 
related to them. One linguist classifies Ndout, Non, and several ap- 
parently related languages spoken in a few villages around Thies as 
Cangin. The common identification by outsiders may have contributed 
to a self-conception of these people as Serer, but the extent to which 
they so identify themselves is not clear. 

Most Serer are cultivators. Their remarkable farming skills have 
made dense settlements possible. In fact, the population density in 
Serer areas— often as many as 250 people per square mile — is the 
highest in Senegal except for some parts of Casamance Region where 
rice is cultivated. The Serer combined the cultivation of millet with 
stockraising and concentrated on these activities even when they 
adopted groundnuts as a cash crop. In the eady 1970s, however, their 
agricultural productivity could often no longer keep pace with a rapidly 
increasing population, accentuating a move begun in the previous 
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decade to i^ottlc on new lands in eastern 'S^ne-Saloum Region. Durinu 
the dry se:i.son their x.uny men and women often yo to work tempo-- 
rarily m the towns to helj) earn money for the familv. ConuKfr^tivelv 
few berer have ^one to live permanently in the cities.^ncfthcije who 
have soon tend to designate themselves as Wolof 

Many Serer adhere to local traditional religious beliefs and have been 
slower than the W olof and some other ethnic firoups to accept modern- 
mnK trends They do. however, participate in the modern- economv 
through market crop cultivation, wa^e labor, and petty trading Some 
have recently become Muslims, and about 15 percent' are Christians, 
t IS chiefly amon^^the latter that educated Serer are found. President 
Leopold-Sedar Senyhor is a Roman Catholic Serer. 



Peul 



■ The fieul belong to a lar^e ethnic «roup spread through much bf West 
Africa from Senegal to northern Cameroon. Their language is spoken 
by about . million people. They call themselves Fulbe (sing. Pullo) or 
some variant of that name. Outsiders usually refer to them as Peul in 
h rench-speaking countries and as Fulani in English-speaking areas 

Althourh their ultimate point of origin is still at issue, their nom ' die 
ancestors are > bought to have come from the area north of the Senegal 
1 l?Ton" '-nn'"" «°"thward and easf.vard duringthe 

last 400 cf „0O years. During these migrations manv became sedentarv 
or semisedentary and mi.xed with local groups. 

The Senegalese Peul are mostly stockraisers. About one-fifth are 
estimated to be still nomadic. T.vo large concentrations of sedentary 
and semisedentary Peul are found in the middle Vallev of the Senegal 
Kiver. in the zone immediately south of it. and in upper Casamance 
Region In the r;.er area they live mi.xed with Toucouleur.constituting 
lairly often their noble families and sharing the same language 

The nomadic or nearly nomadic Peul live chiefly in the arid and semi- 
arid b ei , area in easter Senegal. They can hardly be said to partici- 
pate in the national lift fhey li\e in small groups headed by fdmilv 
chiefs who are. rather tenuously, under the authority of a lineage chief 
uinloi lu the late l%Os and early 1970s more and more nomads were 
becmiing sedentary Less mobile and morecloselv interdependent with 
sedentary peoples are the Peul who live among the Wolof. with' whom ' 
they exchange cattle products for agricultural produce while maintain- 
ing their social autonop- . The sedentary Peul are among the most fer- 
vent Muslims m Black A.Vica They are inclined to consider the nomadic 
I eui. who are usually either i,- flfferent Muslims or adherents of tradi- 
tional religious beliefs, as pagans. 
The Peul maintain their ethnic identity, but they do not constitute a 

unified group because of their dispersion, varying historical experience 
and-in the case of the nomads-their migrations. In the early 1970s' 
a lew t-eul. chiefly from sedentary communities, migrated to the cities 
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Toucouleur 



Tlu'Ttujcouleur prubabl> ik*ri\t' triuir nanu' frotn'the ancient kin^^dum 
of Tekrur, which uas first nu^ntiiHicil In Arab writers in the ele\unth 
ccntur\ (see eh. 2). The Tuucuuleur ma\ he the resi'M uf ancient mixing 
between Serer and Peul. Thi.s theorx is supported b.\ the fact that they 
freijuentl\ intermarr\ with the Pcul. speak their hin^^ua^^e, and have a 
special "joking?" relatitjn.ship w ith the Serer; (h>u' Interethnic Relations, 
this ch.). Their traditional domain is the Foiita Toru, the part of the 
valle\ that the Sene^^al Ri\er inundates fnjm east of Da^^ana to a,bout 
tw'ent> milfs north uf Bakd. Some 50,fK)0 Toucouleur are on the Mauri- 
tanian side of the ri\er, mi\n\ of them closely related to those in Sene- 
gal. Additional Toucouleur ii\e in Mali, Guinea, and other West Afri' an 
countries. 

The ri\ erine Toucouleur are cultl\ ators. In the last two decades their 
comnumit\ ha^ been subject t(; man\ stresses and strains. The poverty 
of ihi^w homeland, caused partl\ b\ a considerable increase in popula- 
ti(jn, coupled wiMi a decreasing income from marketable crops, has 
forced man\ of them to go elsewhere in order to find work. According 
to a survey made in the .mid-U)GOs more than 2.3 i)crcent of the Toucou- 
leur li\ed (jutside their traditional homeland, man\ of them in urban 
centers. An estimated 100,000 Toucouleur lived in Dakar in the early 
1970s. Others li\e In mitkile Casamance Region, southern Sine-Saloum 
Region, and Senegal Oriental Region. It has been estimated that 25 
percent of all men abo\e the age of fourteen are regularly absent for 
varying lengths of time. Despite the po\erty of their homeland, the 
vast niajorit> of Toucouleur consider the \ alley their home and hope to 
return to it sooner or^later. 

The Toucouleur. led b\ their ruling d\nast\, accepted Islam in the 
eleventh centur\ and thus were among the earliest converts south of 
— i+re- Sahara. The\ were largel\ instrumentltl ill~sprL^ding"thF^rusriiTr 
faith. Their rigid s\stem of social stratification is akin in some respects 
"lo that of the neighboring Wolof and of the sedentary Peul. Toucouleur 
ethnic consciousness, including pride in their ancient Islarnization and 
in their language — which thc\ share with the Peul and which is con- 
sidered a language uf culture and ci\ ilixation led them to form special 
political and social grou[)s before independence (see ch. 2). 



Diola 

The Diola. Senegal's most iMjlated large group, are rice cultn ators 
who ha\e dcxelo; k\ reir.arkablv intensive methods u>mg irrigation, 
transplanting, and fertilization Their domain is the fertile,, well- 
watered area of the lower Casamance River. Thev grow rice for con- 
sumption, groundnuts, introduced sotne fortv vears ag), are gn.vvn as 
a cash crop. 

Diola historv is uncertain. Th<'V niav be retnotelv related to s(jme of 
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- the country s major ethnic wroups. According to one tradition thev 
descended from the same ancestors the Serer and like them mav 
have moved m the past from a point farther north to their present-day 
location. The Diola. however, airondy uwe living in the Casamanc" 
area rice^wers when ilie Port ^juese arrived in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. They consider themsoi.es and are re^ardtd by others as the 
rcKion s ordinal inhabitants. .Vli the oihers-the Mandin«. Manca^ne 
wolof. and Peiil— are said to be .strangers who came later 

The Diola are divided into a number of subgroups who speak several 
mutually understandable dialects. The most recent classification of 
kn-oups mentions the Floup. Diamat. Dyiwat. Her. the Diola of Pointe 
bamt-Georffcs if o Diola of Brin-Seleky. and .he Bavot. This classifi- 
cation ais. inciuues the distantly related Cainuk (Banvun). reputed to 
be the o.d... t Kroup in southern Casanu • Region All are south of the 
Casamance Rner, and a few extend i Portuguese Guinea. North of 
the river are the Bliss-Karone and Fosny. These different groups had 
no common name until the middle of the twentieth centurv In the 
earl>- l!)70s people in lower Casamance Region referred to themselves 
as Diola. and they demonstrated a certain solidaritv when facing out- 

■ s.ders or immigrants, such as the Mandin«. who had be«un penetratinjj 
their region. 

T^he Diola differ markedly from other SenoKalese in that thev did not 
develop central political structures or social hierarchies (see ch 5) 
1 heir traditional beliefs encompass a complicated cosmolojrN- but a 

V° u^'"'"" ^'■''■'^ ^'^''^'^'"^ ^^hristianity or Islam. Like others 
the Diola have be«un to j,o to the towns, most of them seasonally but a 
fow permanently Their regional isolation is ^raduallv breakinRdown 
bu. they still see themselves as people of the ^a^amance area rather 
tnan as aene>,'alese. 



Manding 

More than 1 million Maiuiin« are distributed amon« several West 
African countries in an arc of some 800 miles from the mouth of the 
Gamble (Gambia River) in the northwest to the -Uerior of Ivory Coast 
in the .southeast Aside from those in Seneual, about oOO.OOo" live in 
GiMtiea. several hundred thousand each in Ivor\ Coast and Mali, and 
Smaller numbers in Portuguese Guinea and The Gambia. AlthouRh 
neither homogeneous nor monolithic, all Mandin« are lin«uistically 
and cultura: y related, and their ancestors were once united in the 
Kreat Mali Empire (see ch 2). Its suceessi\ e capitals were located in the 
traditional heartland called Ma^de. or Mandin, on the Upper NiKor 
River. 

The MandinK came into Senegal in two waves. The first occurred in 
the course of the expansion of ' lie Mali Empire m the earlv fourteenth 
centur> Sometimes referred to .Is the S(xt (Sosse,. thev penetrated 
into the areas of r'asamance, Sine-Saloum. and The (ianihia as far as 
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the Atlantic Ocean. Some imposed their rule on the Serer but were 
assimilated and became Serer, althou^jh their descendants recognize 
their Manding origin. These early Manding came into hostile contact 
with Wolof, PeuKandToucouleur who were in a period of expansion. 

The second wave began in the late eighteenth century and consisted 
of traders and peaceful proselytizers for Islam, which theMandinghad 
adopted 300 years earlier In the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the westward movement— through Kedoi^gou— into the regions of 
southern Senegal Oriental and upper Casamance, took on the character 
of an invasion. The Diola and others were pushed west, and only the 
French prevented expansion farther westward and to the north. Most 
present-day Senegalese Manding livt* east of the Diola in the center of 
Casamance Region south of 13 JO'N. latitude. Their religious, political, 
and commercial actfvities along the . ers and traditional trade routes 
ke?p them in contact with Manding in Guinea, Gabon, and Portuguese 
Guiu^a. 

The Manding are cultivators, living in large, compact,, and fairly au- 
tonomous settlements. They are proud of the role they played in the 
religious wars of the nineteenth century, and they have retained a 
strong sense of cultural identity. 



About 10 percent of the Senegalese population is compo.sed of rela- 
tively small segments of ethnic groups whose most important loci, ex- 
cept for the Lebou, are in neighboring countries. Those on the southern 
and eiistern borders have not oeen deeply involved in the economic 
and political life of the countr.v , eithtr before or after independence, and 
they have for the inost part maintained their traditional ways of life. A 
number of them weni tu Senegal because of economic opportunities. 



The homeland of the Bambara in Mali is to the northeast of the Man- 
dinp, to whom they are ethnically and linguistically related. The main 
distinction between the two groups is that tho Bambara do not trac>i 
their origin from the Manding heartlanci on the Niger River, although 
the> are numericall.v the predominant gruup in the country that adopted 
the name of the ancient Mali Empire. Rather, the> consider Segou in 
Mali to bt- their cultural center, which from the seventeenth century 
was the capital of a Bambara ki: om. Another difference from the 
Manding is that Islam has not atn acted as many converts among the 
Bambara, man> of whom continue to adhere to traditional forms of 
religion The numerical strength of the Bambara is difficult to ascer- 
tain, par^ \ because the.\ are spread throughout the country, partly 
because the> have been lum[)td together with the Manding for j>tatis- 
tical purposes 

The Bambara ar relative newcomer^ to Senegal who went there in 
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response to ooonomic de\elu|>nu*nU .^ince '<i\m\[ the H)20s. Sc.rne work 
only seasonally f(W others in Kruundnut cultivation, but others have, 
acquired rights to work 'he land and ha\e settled more or less perma- 
nently in Sine-Saloum RcKion. Hambara also responded to the demand 
for railroad labor, and a number of them settled in and near Thies Re- 
gion, site of ihe railroad workshops. P^inallv . some of the Hambara re- 
cruited into the armed forces of former French West Africa have 
remained in Senegal Matiy who came to the country as youn^, un- 
married men iouk \vi\es from Senegalese ethnic groups. Despite their 
participation in St^qeKal's agricultural and industrial labor force, they 
are not yet much in\(?lved in lhecountr\'s political life. 

Lebou 

The Lebou live alon^ the coast of the (\ip Vert peninsula from Kayar 
in the north to Mbour in the south Men and women mainly fish and 
cultivate the land only as a subsidiar\ occupation. Although accounts 
of their histor\ ar(^ somewhat contradictor) , the\ seem tohaveKonein - 
the sixteenth century from the Fouta Toro into the adjacent Wolof 
state of I)jolf)f. Later the Lebou are said to ha\ e fled and to have settled 
eventually in ( ap \\ t Thero'the\ were for some time under the rule 
nf r-iyor. another Wolof statj.n until the\ achieved autononn in the late 
eighteenth centur\ A kind of representative re[>ublic was established, 
F)ersistinK into the late nineteenth centijr,v.— .... _ L 

P- nuK their mi^'rations the llebou absiirbed .some Wolof and Serer 
cultural and social elements, and the\ sjjeak a Wolof dialect. But they 
define themselves and are defined b\ other.s as a separate ^roup. Sym- 
bolsof Lebou ethnic consciousness are the continued e.x'stence of offices 
that were created in the late eighteenth century. Their leaders consider 
themselves representati'.es of a distinct Leboli community. 

The LeiKju converted to Islam re!ati\el\ recentl\, although their 
leaders were already Muslinus in the late eighteenth and earl\ nine- 
teenth centuries Elements of their ancestral religion survive in many 
aspectsof their daily life Theuomen especiallv haveevohed syncretic 

beliefs and [iractices. which combine Lslamic and i)re-fslamic featwo^^ 

(sevch/<) ; 

The Lebou, like the Diola, did nut develoj) centralized entities or 
social stratification Traditional social patter'^. [>ersist, althouuh a 
k^rowinK number of Lebou are influenced bv thj nearby city of Dakar 
and it^ of)portunities and i>ressurch for rai>id change, increasingly as 
ymn\i men enter the lal)or force, there is a fairly hi^h rate of inter- 
marriage with Wolof and. despite Lebou con.servatism and '-L^mnish- 
ness.acomimrativclv hi^h rateof imrticipation in national life 

Sarakole 

The ancestors of the Sarak ^le (Soninke) formed the basic poijulation 
of the Ghana Kmpire isee eh 2). Wuh the dissolution of the empire 
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and their own Islamization, many Sarakole became itinerant traders 
and religious prosel>tiz(T.s. About OOO.OOi) members of the group live 
dispersed in a number of West African countries. Their primary distri- 
bution is in Mali and Mauritania alonj^ the sixteenth parallel.^ The 
Senegal River between Matam and Kidira marks the western end of 
their east-west extension. Most Senegalese Sarakole live either in the 
valley between Matam and Bakel or below the confluence of the Senegal 
and Faleme rfvers. A few are found in upper Casamance and Sine- 
Saloum regions. 

The Sarakole in the valley have long been in the habit of emigrating 
because the locally grown crops of millet, maize (corn), and groundnuts 
ymd barely enough for sustenance. Large numbers of Sarakole for- 
merly served in the French army and merchant max ine. Since the early 
1960s maiPr^have gone regularly to PVance for periods of two to three 
years. Together with Sarakole from Mauritania and Mali they are said 
to constitute three-fourths of the African labor force in France, which 
in 1973 was estimated to number 70,000. When the men leave their vil- 
lages the women handle all of the agricultural work, and immigrants 
such as Bambara from Mali come to help. These immigrants, as well as 
the Toucouleur who euard the cattle, are paid with the remittances 
sent from France by the Sarakole emigrants. 

Like many other groups in Senegal and neighboring countries, the 
Sarakole have a traditionally stratified society. Specifically, they re- 
semble some of the Manding — whose language is related to theirs — 
in that the upper stratum combines religious and petty commercial 
activity and leaves agriculture to the servile segments of the society. 

Diankhanke 

In Senegal Oriental Region east of Tambacounda lives a small group 
called the Diankhanke In the past they played an important role in 
setting up trade routes in that part of West Africa. They were the first 
to carry on commerce with the Arabs and the first with whom the 
French Compagnie du Senegal, a French trading company, established 
relations in the interior at the end of the seventeenth century. 

Together with the Sarakole, to whom they are related, the Diank- 
hanke consider themselves the earliest and most pious of Muslims. 
Some members of both groups are reputed to hav e adopted Islam in the 
eighth century, and many \\ere converted in the eleventh century 
after the Alnioravid invasion of the Ghana Empire (see ch. 2). In con- 
temporary times at least one son in eacn family spends many years 
in Koranic studies with a noted marabout. 

In the early 1970s most Diankhanke were cultivators and stock- 
raisers who also engaged in pett> trading. They lived among the Man- 
ding, whose language they had adoj)ted and whom the\ provided with 
rudimentary Koranic teaching and Islamic amulets 
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Bassari 

hnlw rr'""' "'u KodouKou on both sides of the Guinean 

border. I hey are the small remnant of a population that was once much 
*™ ^y'^''^^;|^'-«^^\'";hat area but was pushed long ago into a few re- 
tsse. by other ethnic groups of the region. They maintain their tradi- 
tional way of life and are virtually untouched bv Islam, Christianity 
modern commerce, and politics. Their social and political structure is 
egalitarian and uncentralized. 

Balante, Mandjaque, and Mancagnc 

liveh' Vr^lr''' ^^^"''j^^"^ (Mandyak), and Mancagne (Mankanva) 

outh of A ^"r"" ''''''^ thousand of each group 

nto^he.mmr"''""" -T" ^" thousands come 

into the country seasonally to work the groundnut crop. 

strumm-Tnr"'' ""n '^.''T'"'''^ ^ ^^^^litarian social 

!,tn Rture and, especially in the case of the Mandjaque, bv a large pro- 
portion of Roman Catholics. Around Sedhiou a section of the Balante 
bve, interspersed with Muslim Manding. but there is no firm infor- 
mation as to how much the Balante have been influenced by Islam. 
Likt ot hers in Casamance Region these ethnic groups have been affected 
only recently by modern political, economic, and social currents 

Maures 

Maures (Moors)-the basic population of Mauritanin-are an 
arabized Berber people, affected to varying degrees by Black African 
f f^""PV"'-^Js'«"iic proselytizers. they are comparative late- 

Znl t h. ni"Jf lu'- 'T'''' P°^^«'« °f 'he north 

nnZ r f U nineteen h century and engaged mainly in animal transport. 

l ou^ wior ^'"''""^ ^^^^^'^r^^i Saint. 

Louis, where they led a separate social life. They share adherence to 
Is am with most uf the people among whom they live, but usually they 
belong to the Qadiriya brotherhood in contrast to other Senegalese 
Muslims among whom the Tidjaniya and Muridiva orders are pre- 
dominant(seech. 7). " prt 

Maure social structure has traditi(,nally been a highlv segmented one 
m which tribes, each of which was believed to be ba'ed on cl^scent from 
a tommon ancestor, alternated between open hostility and more or less 
peaceful competition Overt strife is no longer frequent, but Maure 
relationship., with each other, esen in the towns, are still affected bv 
these traditional alignments. ' 

Cape Verde Islanders 
Since the end of World War 11. Portuguese-African ,„et,, (people 
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of mixed European and African ancestry) have come in increasing 
numbers from the Cape Verde Islands where they constitute 85 percent 
of the population. They have settled in and around Dakar, the port of 
call for sailing vessels from the islands, working as hairdressers, shoe- 
makers, plumbers, and house painters and in other crafts. They are 
Roman Catholics and are commonly called Portuguese by others. 

NON-AFRICANS IN SENEGAL 

Europeans 

At the time of independence there were thousands of Europeans — 
mainly French— in the country. They included all social classes: high 
government officials, successful entrepreneurs, upper and middle level 
managerial personnel, small businessmen, and artisans. During the 
decade after independence most Europeans in the administration were 
replaced by Senegalese. Some Europeans remained in an advisory 
capacity, and a few continued to hold their original positions. Economic 
development programs brought in many foreign assistance technicians 
so that in the early 1970s the number of Europeans had decreased by 
only 26 percent. The" trend, however, was definitely toward senegaliza- 
tion, and few Europeans expected to remain permanently. 

Lebanese 

For more than half a century the Lebanese in Senegal have been the 
small-scale commercial middlemen between the Africans and the world 
economy. They sell imported goods either directly to African consumers 
or to African retailers and buy African — chiefly agricultural — 
products for export, either directly or through larger European- 
controlled companies. Only a minority have become large-scale 
entrepreneurs, 

Lebanese (and a fe\v Syrians) began coming to Senegal around ;he 
1900s. Their numbers increased in the peTiod between World War I 
and World War II when Lebanon itself was under French control. They 
lived near or with Senegalese in the larger towns and in many of the 
small market centers, speaking the local language in addition to Arabic 
and usually maintaining cordial, if commercial and remote, relations. 

An occasional Lebanese might become interested enough in Sene- 
galese culture to write in Wolof, but most send their children to French 
Roman Catholic pri v ate schools or to Lebanon for their education. Most 
maintain their own quarters in the towns or at least have their own 
social life, and the\ have remained politically neutral. They live in the 
country but have not identified with it. 

The distribution of religious affiliation among the Lebanese Is not 
precisely known. Some are Roman Catholics; many are Maronite Chris- 
tians, who are a'' Hated with Rome, and the others are Muslims, al- 
though not of the same branch of Islam as other Senegalese Muslims. 
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INTERETHNIC RELATIONS 

a l!nTh^,*;nrv'7 "'f ^''^^"'"^ ^here has been 

a lon« h.stor.\ 0 interpenetnaion of such territories bv members of 
other ^oups. Th.s process was intensified in the nineteenth and twen 

n trZ J t: t?V"'"'r ""'^ ToucouleurlX 
contributed to the d.spersal ol some Toueouleur elemonts to the south 
and east, and members of other «roups. enuaged in struggles with the 
F rench moved into areas they had not previously occupS (seT h 2) 
1 he gradual estabhshment of French control permitted and encouraged 

onaTarT ^'^'''""^ ^"^^"''^ ^'^«"P« ''^"^ their trad" 

f onal a eas into zones occupied by others. These included marabouts 

Som Hn"',T°'''" ^^olof-who carried trade goods to the hinter anJ 

uTs r^Zln^ '"'"^7' i" ''''' ^^'h''^^' t^-y — 

amon.tLn? f .rT' f™'? ^'^^ established villages interspersed 
among those of the local people. 

By and large relations were neutral, and the ethnic groups involved 
maintamed the.r d.stmetive settlements. There is no evidence that one 
group displaced another, probably because land was plentiful Yet a 
certain amount of cultural borrowing and occasional intermarrying did 

The Manding thrust to the west in the Caspmance area, begun in the 
late eighteenth century, has continued peacefully. In the course of this 

Sir^rn'T" u"'"; Casamance peoples, particu- 

larly the Diola. have been affected by Manding ways 

vvl 1 • '^c ^ ^'""^"^ ^^'f ^ '^^"^"'•y t« expand south- 

^var(l into Serer country and eastward where they have come into more 
m ensive contact with the PeuK In the Senegal River valley ethni- 
Tnd I ' there are Wolof villages inUe west 

and Sarakole villages in the east. Sometimes the villages^Mhese two- 
groups are in the same zone as those of the Toucouleur, and Wolof or 
harakole quarters may even be found in Toucouleur settlement^ Al- 
though all are Muslims the groups tend to remain separate 

The pattern of interpenetration became particularly important as 
thecu tivation of groundnuts increased. Especially in the Terres Neuvrs 
New Landsi where the purpose of settling was speculative cultivation 
iving conditions were identical for all and ethnic distinctions became 
ho ''%™P".'-,V^"t eh. 6. Although in mo- traditional areas 
the people of a village had the same ethnic background and lived 
grouped around the founding family, villagers in the new areas were 
often of varying origin 

One peculiar institution, called "joking" relationship bv outside ob- 

^I'lrrn " '''' Serer), facilitates 

so lal intercourse between niemb.-rs of .specific ethnic groups In this 
relations^, the members of both groups owe each other services are 
pe. muted a certain easy familiaritv. and may insult each other with 
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impunity, especially on certain ceremonial occasions. 

Lebou have been paired in this way with Toucouleur. The Serer have 
been paired with Diola, Toucouleur, and pastoral Peul. In the latter 
relationship the Peul are called masters, and the Serer are called slaves, 
although there is no evidence that the Peul were ever really masters 
of Serer slaves. The Wolof are not involved in this with any other group. 

Ethnic differences tend to blur in town. Senegal is among the most 
urbanized of African countries; 27 percent of the population lives in 
towns ind cities (see ch. 3). In 1955 there were no less than 160 ethnic 
groups represented in Dakar. The three most important groups were 
the Wolof, who constituted 43 percent of Dakar residents, followed 
by the Toucouleur and Leboi; These different ethnic groups interpene- 
trated, adapted to each other's ways, and in some cases more or less 
integrated. A good example are the urban Lebou who in 1955 repre- 
sented 12 percent of Dakar's population but in the 1970s had been vir- 
tually absorbed by the Wolof. Another indication is an exceptionally 
high incidence of interethnic marriage. 

Persons whose families have lived for several generations in towns 
may identify themselves simply as Senegalese. A few young, educated 
people may even resent a query as to ethnic affiliation or suggest that 
it is unimportant But on the whole, members of ethnic groups either 
live in specific quarters or. If they are scattered throughout the city, 
their social life tends to be with others of the same ethnic group. 

Traditional attitudes regarding members of other ethnic j^.oups 
frequently survive in the towns. According to a sociological .stud ' made 
in the mid-1960s at Kedougou in Senegal Oriental Region, the Diank- 
hanke held a special position because they were est^^cmcd as fervent, 
strict, and peaceful Muslims. The socially predominar.t place was held 
by the Peul, and they h^d surpassed the Manding who formerly had 
been politically important because of their role in the Mali Empire 
Both Diankhanke and Peul were reluctant to accept Western values 
and were rarely found in higher administrative posts. The Bassari. as 
non-Muslims, were looked down upon whereas the Wolof, active in 
commerce and administration, were held to be outside the traditional 
framework. 

Relations between Senegalese and the French are usually amicable, 
buttressed by the awareness of almost two centuries of assimilation 
and privilege for the inhabitants of the four communes (see Glossary;. 
At independence many Frenchmen had been tuncerned for their status 
in Senegal and expected afrieanization in all sectors. This has occurred 
to a fair degree, but the pace has been slow and cautious. 

Close, informal social relationships exist between a few Frenchmen 
and a few Senegalese, chiefly among the highly educated members of 
both groups. Among the others relations are more distant, but there 
is no violence or fear of \iolence. In the (la\s before independence the 
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tiuist overt competition was that between Afrieans and lower middle- 
class and w.,rkin>;-ela.sN t-Vench. called pctds hhnus. The skilled work- 
ers, artisans, and offic-rs fear.-d competition from African labor, and 
thi' Africans protested \\hat they felt to be the unnecessary immigra- 
tion of French workers. Moreover. French wive, often occupied jobs in 
sales and services that mi«ht otheru ise ha^e uone to Africans. As more 
^C'Peualese men and u(,meii acfjuire modern skills the number of 
French women in these jobs is decreasinu. 

The Lebanese and the Africans did not compete for the same eco- 
nomic opportunities until the HNiOs. Most Afi icans who aspired bevond 
local petty trade tried instead to aapiire the education or skills n'eces- 
•j^ary for the liberal professions or for uhite-collar work at various 
levels, especially in government. Since independence some of the eco- 
nomic functions performed In the Lebanese have been-or are ex- 
pected to he - taken over by Seneuaiese individuals or bv cooperatives 
and other organizations. 

The Lebanese ha^ e ^muht. not alu ay., successfully, to maintain Kood 
relations with Senegalese leaders and with the people, but they 
remam-in mn\ [.art by choice-an alien people. They tend to feel 
superior to the Africans, and the Africans re.sent this and accuse the 
Lebanese of economic e^ploitation. E.xpressions of animosity led Leba- 
nese active in commerce anil industry to found a uroup in March 1!)7() 
in order to defend their economic and social interests. Members study 
<.r propose projects liable to offer them a chance for participation in 
national development The> also enc(,ura>je economic relations between 
Senegal and Lebanon 

LANGUACKS 

The major indigenous lanuuaues of the countr\ are Wolof Serer 
1 'h'- f';"' and Toucouleur). Diola. Manding' 

aml^arat^ote Th. Pe are a niihilu-rOT others. corrt^spondmrnnijjhlyTcT-- 



the number of minor ethnic -roups All Seiu-naicse lanmiaues are part 
ol the \im^('.iMiu linguistic family, the majoritx belon>;in>; to the 
western branchof the West .\t lant ic subfamil> . and Manding. Sarakole 
and hambara. to the \\e.stern branch of the Mande subfamily Pulaar 
and. particularly. Mandin^ are u i.ielv sp(,ken in We.si Africa It has 

been estimated that there arc ab. ul > m ,n p.-uple in West Africa 

«ho speak Mandins; as either their first .,r second ianunage. Ii ranks 
inlermsofueourapbicspr. .«i with llausa and .N..ahili 

Various eff<H-t. ba^. been made b-, .Xfri-ans and Europeans to tran- 
scribe s„rne of these iM..,call\ sp„kc.M Ian ; liig-s Pulaar is sometimes 
written u,th Arabie letters In June 1971 the u.a ernment endorsed bv 
decree the in,. <,i nu.dified Latin alphabet in trans. ribinj; the coun- 
try s six major ianuuag.'s In .fane I'l",:! a dictionarx of basic Wolof 
<;ontain.nu <i.n(l() u„rd. ba.l been finished ,n „arl. a'similar work on 
>ererwas uell advanced 
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French, which is SeneKaFs official language, fills a need for admin- 
istrative and technical communications inside the country and for 
inter-African and international relations. A small group of Sene- 
galese—about 12 percent— are literate in French, but a far greater 
number speak and understand it because it continues to be the lan- 
guage of education (see ch. 8). A much smaller group— no more than 
2 percent— has some knowledge of Arabic, including students who 
have studied in Arab countries and all the Maures who speak Hassania 
Arabic, which has an admixture of Berber words 

About 80 percent of Senegalese speak Wolof. The percentage is grow- 
ing, and Wolof is well on the way to becoming a national language. 
The Wolof are the only Senegaltse who need not learn another African 
language. Their language is spoken by man\ people who have neither a 
Wolof father or mother. a^<?ording to a study undertaken in the late 
1960s. Children of non-\yolof parents find it socially imperative to 
know the Wolof language as soon as they start school. 

Although people conCinue primarily to speak Diola in Casamance 
Region. Serer in Thies and Sine*Saloum regions, and Pulaar in the 
Senegal River area, an increasing number of them are also speaking 
Wolof as a second language, li is the rare example of an African lan- 
guage spreading to assume national dimensions. This is partly because 
of the radiating influence of the cities. Wolof. mixed often with French 
words, is the predominant language in Dakar, and other urban centers 
have become relay stations for its dissemination. At Ziguinchor in 
Casamance Region, for example, more people know Wolof than any 
other language, although the population is mainly Diola, Manding, 
Peul, arid Mandjaque. 

Within the Diola cluster of languages. Fogn> and Kasa (Casa) are the 
two most important dialects. Fogn>. used by Radio Dakar and under- 
stood by almost all Diola, is spoken by about 85,000 people around 
" BignonB~~Kasa, 3trurturttU\ similar to F^gn.v , js-iipoken^in_and around 
the regional capital of Ziguinchur and understood throughout the area 
south of the Ciisamance Ri\er. The Diola languages are distantly re- 
lated to Mandjaque and Balante and ma> form toget^ ^ with these a 
.special subsection of the West Atlantic subfamilv of languages. 
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THE SOCIAL SYSTEM 

Varying combinations of traditional and modern elements charac- 
terize national and local social structures. A system of stratification 
that divided people at birth into different castes was typical of most 
Senegalese ethnic j^oups before P>ench rule. Though much trans- 
formed, the caste system has survived to a large degree in contem- 
porary society. Men of high status and some financial means who are 
able to attract a following and thus play an important social, economic, 
and political role are a modern version of the traditional nobleman 
with his entourage of less fortunate kinsmen, artisans, griots (praise 
singers), and slaves. In the past and in the present day such leaders and 
their followers were bound by mutual obligations representing vertical 
ties between the society's strata. 

The mixture of traditional and modern social forms, however, varies. 
Aspects of the traditional systems are still mainly influential in order- 
ing social relations and activities in the countryside. New status cri- 
teria, which em^Tged with the growth of the government apparatus, 
commerce, and industry and with the srread of modern education, are 
most effective in the urban environment. In the cities and especially in 
Dakar traditional elements are adapted to modern conditions or are 
superseded altogether, and personal qualifications increasingly modify 
personal s. nus at birth. The combinations are not neatly meshed, as 
traditionally heavy emphasis was put orv ascription to status bv birth, 
whereas in modern society status is determined largely by achieve- 
ment. Traditional criteria remain important in that thev may set 
maximum and minimum limits to status that can be acquired by per- 
sonal endeavor. The highly educated Senegalese still tend to be from 
high-status families, and it continues to be difficult for people of lower 
birth to reap all possible rewards from a modern education. In the 
early 1970s the upper administrative and political cadres were fre- 
quently members of promini nt families, although the constitution and 
a fair number of the younger educated people denied the relevance of 
socialorigin. 

TRADITIONAL ELEMENTS IN THE SOCIAL SYSTEM 

A rigid system of stratification traditionally characterized all major 
ethnic groups except the Diola. People were divided into three main 
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strata* freo people, including rulers and eultivators. lar^el^ dependent 
artisans, including .7'''^>^^. and slaves (see taf)le 4). Each main stratum 
was subdivided into substn^ta, or castes, thai varied in num[)er and ' 
composition from one ethnfe uroup to another. Membership in a stra- 
tum and caste was fixed by birth. Strata and sut)strata were arranged 
in a hierarchical order of domination and subordination. The system 
was mflexible., with little or no mobility either upward or downward, 
hut castes complemented each other economicall> . Living standards 
were often indistinuuishable. but s(jciiil differences showed in what 
was expected of persons in a specific status and in the manner in which 
they acted or were treated. In present-da\ society, the members of the 
lower castes are le^^ally free, but the social stigma remains. 

Although the major outlines of these svslems resemble each other. . 
details vary Toucouleur society is the most complex and has the most/ ' 
minute distinctions. It has remained largely unchanged in the Fouta 
Torn (the Toucouleur hohie area in the middle of Senegal River vall^A ), 
partly i)6ciluse of ^co^iraphic isolation but partl.v because political Vule 
lias historically be^'n linked with reliuioMs leadership, and the religious 
leaders have been able to survive the upheavals of the nin<^teenth 
centurv. /' 

' ' • / 
Wolof society, ori^inallv ({uite similar to that of the Toucotileur, was 

subjected earlier and to a far i^reater decree to modern influences. In 

fact. Wolof serve as nuuiels for members of other ethnic groups not 

only because of their glorious past but also because of their successful 

adaptation to the cash economv. to .pioneering agriculture, and to 

urbanization. 

The Serer are an example (;f a basicallv egalitarian society where 
stratification was introduced b> Manding con(|uer)rs oOO years ago. 
Diola society knows neither stratification nor large political struc- 
tures Sociopolitical relations are organized in terms ^)f kinship links 
and residence. 



" 'Toucouleur 

The traditional Toucouleur social structure consists of twelve castes, 
three of which belong to the upper stratum of free people inmBe; 
sing . ilnfK^.svwn to the middle stratum of artisans (^///c* 7/ ///ic; sing.. 
fnj(c)nj<t),iiul^ two to the low er stratum of slav es and ex-slaves {JuauBe; 
sing ,jff(tad<» A hierarchical order prevails within the upper and lower 
strata but almost none within the middle stratum. 

Neither islam, nor the effects of colonization, nor the democratic 
goals of Senegalese leadvTs have been able to erase the old social divi- 
sions The Toucouleur are still considered as beK>»- .ig to thecaste into 
which tbe\ were f)orn regardless of their achievements, and generally 
they behave accordinglv Members of the upper stratum are expected 
to be generous and to f^ehave with dignitv. f)ut artisans are always 
thought of as ^rei dv fur gain Descendants of slav es are regarded as so 
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insignificant that their advice will not bo asked. This is more striking 
in the traditional, largely unchanged social setting of the Fouta Toro 
area, less pronounced in Dakar, and even less prevalent among stu^ 
dents abroad who face a new and difficult environment and tempo- 
rarily disregard traditional social divisions. 

Highest among the upper stratum were the tooroBBe (sing., too- 
rodo). They constituted by far the majority of that stratum. According * 
tOTesearch done in the late 1950s, they accounted for 45 percent of aU 
the Toucouleur in tlie Fouta Toro. They owned all the land, but there ^ 
were wide variations in the size of landholdings. The tooroBBe in- 
cluded the rulers (IcumBe or lawakooBe), who wielded both political 
and religious authority after the establishment of an Islamic federa- 
tion in 1776 but lost their political power with fhe coding of French 
rule; the seremBe, who had purely religious functions; and the. free 
cultivators (demoowo). 

The work of a cultivator is considered noble everywhere in Senegal 
except among the nomad Peul. Despite political, social, and economic 
changes, thefooroBBe still constitute the top layer of the Toucouleur 
social structure. 

Pride in having been the first converts to Islam and the consequent 
feeling of superiority unite the tooroBBe in spite of their mixed ances- 
try, which includes Peul, Sarakole, Wolof, and Maure (see ch. 4). Yet 
economic circumstances have forced many of them to leave the valley 
and to work in Dkkar as domestics, factory workers, and street- 
sweepers and at other jobs usually considered beneath their digiiity— 
work they would perform neither in their homeland nor for a Tou- 
couleur employer. 

Below the tooroBBe socially but part of the upper stratum were the 
warriors (s€BBe\ sing., ceDDo), who had been the highest caste until 
the establishment of the" Toucouleur theocratic federation TsSe ch. 2). 
They converted late to Islam and in 1973 were still considered rather 
nominal believers. They had lost their warrior function, but they often 
worked as guards and were still renowned for their bravery. 

In contrast to the warriors the fishermen (subcdBe; sing., cubbaUo), 
who represent the lowest caste within the upper stratum, have not lost 
their function. They remain economically independent as uncontested 
masters of the waters. In spite of their adherence to Islam, they retaia 
a special set of pre-Muslim rituals associated with their occupation^ 

The middle stratum of Toucouleur society, which is quite small 
numerically, is composed of seven professional castes. Their name 
uyeenyBe means flatterers, an indication that they have an inferior 
position— although technically free— because they are dependent on 
the upper stratum for remuneration. Their skills are needed, but they 
/inspire apprehension beciause of their specialized knowledge, and they 
usually live on the edgeiqf villages. They are divided into two main 
groups: five castes of manii^l craftsmen and tWo castes of griots. 
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The weavers (maabuBe; sin^., maabo) produce narrow cotton strips 
with precise geometric, designs that are sewed together to make 
clothing for men as well as for women. Actually the person doing the 
. weaving may in some cases be an apprentice of slave origin who knows 
his craft as we)!. as his master, but he is always carefully distinguished 
^ a noncaste member. On the other hand, some of the caste do not 
even know how to weave but are singers— specialists of genealogies 
who entertain at. feasts organized by the weavers without being mem- 
bers of the ^/nof castes. 

" Only the women of the cast A potters (buimiaaBe; ^ing., buunHtajo) 
fashion and fire items made from clay, whereas the men have no spe- 
cific occupation. The wives of metalworkers and leather workers also 
make pottery without being members of the potters* caste, i 

Cobblers and shoemakers {sakkenBe; sing., sakke) do everything 
connected with leatherwork, including the tanning of hides. The metal- 
workers (i(;a2/i7Be; sing., baylo) are divided into blacksmiths who work 
r with iron and jewelers who fashion objects from gold and silver. In 
modern times it has become fairly easy to switch from one specialty to 
the other,:but both kinds of craftsmen are still considered potentially 
I, evil and dangerous, possibly because they use fire to melt the^etal. 
r Other people will not sit on a mat on which a metalworker has sat or 
L accept a present from him. Traditionally, he has been the circumciser. 
These four artisan castes have equal social rank and can intermarry. 
They earn more than the cultivators because agriculture provides them 
with a secondary income during the rainy seasons. 

^ -The fifth artisan caste is that of the wood^vorkers {lawBe; sirig., 

labbo), who are reputed to be of Peul origin and who per fornV services 
for all ethnic groups!' They own large herds of donkeys, which they, 
use for transport. The woodworkers are divided into two subcastes. 
One makes wooden objects for use in the house, such as spoons, mor- 
tars, and bowls. Their women are noted as makers of love potions and 
perfumes and as decorators of the calabashes that their husbands 
carve from gourds. Members of the other subcaste build dugouts for 
fighern^en, hava their own political chief, called kalmbaan, and feel 
superi^ to the makers of household objects. The canoe builders some- 
times.qhoose a wife from the other subcaste but do not allow their own 
femalq' members to marry into it. 

Theli/nof.s are entertainers, the keepers of oral traditions, and walk- 
ing arjchives in a society where many do not read or write. They are 
} propagandists and specialists in public relations who help to maintain 
the s^tus of lineages to which they are attached, but they also enjoy 
the right to mock others with impunity. They are divided into two 
caste^. The first (wambaaBe; sing., bambaalDo) includes those who 
singjthe praises of a family and the guitarists who know how to create 
musical moods on their five-string leather-covered wooden instru- 
ment in.return for money, clothing, and other gifts. In former times 
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families often had uriots attached to them, but today few j^an afford - 
such a luxur.N . Grmts, therefore, travel constantly in pursuit of some-* 
one who is able to pay for. their entertain nient. I 
The second of the gnot castes and the lowest of the professional J 
castes u/«7w sin^.. //a/r/o) threaten to abuse rich persons and expose 
them to ri(*icule unless they'pay. They are feared, despised, and ranked' 
ali\\ost w ith persons of slave origin. But they are also knW n for their 
extensive knowledge of family histories. They marry only others of the 
same caste. 

\t the bottom of the social ladder were two slavfe^ castes, one for ex- 
slaves {soottiBt ) who had been liberated, and one for slaves (hulfaaBe) 
who were still the property of their masters. They were of ethnically 
diverse and no longer known origin. In the past there were large nuim- 
bers of slaves. Their forefathers who had been taken in wars and raids 
were integrated into the families of their masters and given the family 
name. They were inheriti?d along with cattle and given as marriage 
payments. They cultivated the fields and worked at all kinds of other 
jobs. They could neither own nor inherit property. A master provided 
his male slaves wMth wives or the wherewithal for marriage. Even 
though a sla\e continued to work for his master, he gained a degree of 
independence as he became ojder. 

Although slavery has been outlawed, descendants of slaves are still 
considered insignificant. They are usually without land, and about 
80 percent of them work as tenants for their former masters. Many 
have become artisans— especially weavers— without, however, be- 
coming niembers of the artisan castes. Through competence, ^some 
have achieved individual success. 

The hierarchical ordering of Toucouleur society also becomes appar- 
ent in the rules regarding marriage. Predominantly, people marry 
within their social stratum and. with few exceptions, within their 
caste. Members of almost all the artisan castes may intermarry. 
Women of the slave castcus occasionally marry their masters, and the 
children become part of their fathers caste; males cannot, however, 
marry upward. Equally impossible is marriage between members of 
the upper stratum and members of the artisan castes. This prohibition 
has remained so strong that an artisan with a modern education and 
corresponding economic position tends to marry a foreigner or a non- 
Senegalese African. Hiding one's caste origin when marrying in orde»' 
to cross social barriers is U justification for immediate divorce. 

Occasionally a poor UnmuUi might seek protection and help from a 
rich one and thus approach servile status. Or. for lack of land, he might 
elect to become a fisherman, which would make it henceCorth impos- 
sible for him to n.arry a toomlo woman. Religious fervor and Islamic 
knowledge have sometimes provided a way (kit of a low caste, although 
marabouts tend to encourage students of the upper stratum to con- 
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tinue their studies but send a student of artisan orijjin home after he 
has learned a few verses of the Koran. 

Caste membership thus positions a Toueouleur permanently in his 
society. Within the caste, however, rights and duties aj;e framed in 
terms of metfibershii^in a patrilineage (leuhh pi., Imi!)- This is a kin 
group that traces descent from a known common aneestor.exdusively 
through the male line. Members of the patrilinoage share the same 
name. Rights and duties include the permission to cultivate lineage 
;land and an obligation to feed the aged and infirm and to give gifts at 
marriages, births, funerals, and other ceremonial occasions. 

Generally, the members of a patrilineage are scattered among sev- 
eral villages, and each village tends to consist of segments^ of several 
patriliheages. Thus the most important kin-based unit for daily life— 
and one that has a close community of interests — is the extended 
family {gaUe\ oi which a lineage segment is the core. The extended 
family consists of a husband, his wife, his unmarried children, and his 
married sons and their wives. The males and females in this unit are 
expected to cooperate in domestic tasks. The extended family is headed 
usually by the father or oldest brother, called mairdo or dyom ualle 
(master of the house). 

Within the extended family the nuclear family (p<mfe\ sing., 
/b|/rej— numbering usually four to five people and consistingof a man, 
his wife, and their unmarried children— is distinguished and. is the 
seed of another extended family when the older one breaks up, often at 
the death of the grandfather- Frequent migrations have affected the 
extended family and have rendered the nuclear family more important. 

Age-group associations are another division in Toueouleur society. 
In villages or in quarters of villages and towns, people traditionally 
have been grouped by age in parallel organizations for males and fe- 
' males, called pelle (sing., fedde). Up to the age of ten or twelve years 
members mostly play together but, when they become adolescents, 
they begin to do in common the tasks that they will perform all their 
lives. The age-groups thus provide means for socialization and appren- 
tSceship. After marriage members advance to another age-grade, the 
function of which is, however, mostly mutual aid and participation at 
special events, such as a ceremony for naming a child, funerals, and 
they like. The bond is recognized throughout life. 

Within each age-group an individual holds the social status concomi- 
tant with his particular caste. The nead of an age-group is almost 
always a toorodo except occasionally in areas where the vast majority 
belong to lower castes. The leader presides over the meetings, directs 
activities, settles differences, and represents the age-group in dealing 
with the village chief or government administrator. 

The only caste-based association in Toueouleur society is formed by 
persons of slave origin for the purpose of mutual aid. Living formerly 
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.with a family and now frequently on their (.wn, they often lead miser- 
able lives. The members of these associations help each other by con- 
tributing a small part of their millet harvest or money, \vhich an 
elected chairman uses to assist those in distress. 

Wolof 

\ drki division into castes, similar to the one existing in Toucoideur 
society, characterized Wolof social structure, but for a variety of 
reasons the Wolof have adapted more easily to modernization. The 
upper stratum {jambnr} included royal jineages ((fiieloimr), noBles of 
various ranks {dom i bur in Sine-SalouSi). warriors {tiedo), and culti- 
vators (bad(du). The warriors were originally slaves belonging to the 
crown. They were commanded by a chief who was one of the most 
po.werful persons at the kings court. Thus the warriors came to be 
regarded as part of the upper stratum. They were widely feared for the 
ransoms they exacted in retu rn for-protection. 

Aiso belonging to the upper stratum, although outside the caste 
system, were the sefigtte {religious teachers and leaders). In contrast 
to Toucouleur society, where the marabouts became members of the 
ruling caste with the establishment of a theocratic regime, the serifjne 
were merely counselors to the {wlitical chiefs because most Wolof did 
not accept Islam until the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. As counselors, however, they played an important role. , 

The middle stratum was composed of five artisan (nfjeuijo) castes: 
workers in gold, silver, or^ iron {ten(^}\ leatherworkers (tide); weavers 
who were also drummers iraba); itinerant woodworkers (laobe); and 
(iriofs ((feicel). These castes are characterized by professional special- 
ization and .inherited status. Although each caste is generally endoga- 
moiis, there is some iritermarriage. 

. The lowest stratum consisted of a vast number of slaves (jam) who 
mit eriail^ were^not much worse off than their masters, the free culti- 
vators. They were never Sold and were treated as part of the family. 

In Wolof society before the advent of the Europeans a relatively large 
proportion of the people were not cultivators. Upon the establishment 
of French rule and the collap.se of the Wolof kingdoms in the late nine- 
teenth century, princes lost their chiefdoms; and nobles, warriors, arid 
those specialists who had depended on the aristocracy for their living 
lost their function and their patrons. Added to these were landless cul- 
tivators and free slaves who wanted to get away from their masters. 
When the colonial regime introduced groundnut (peanut) cultivation, 
large numbers of people wijre available for pioneering agriculture. The 
Wolof— in contrast to the Serer and the Diola— never developed so- 
phisticated techniques of cultivation, but the growing of groundnuts 
required no special qualification, only new land. The breakup of the old 
society facilitated mobility, and the exodus began toward the areas 
opened up in eastern Sine-Saloum and western Senegal Oriental. 
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This was also the time for mass conversion of the VVolof to Islam. The 
{K)sition of, religious leaders changed radically. They became the most 
significant figures in rural society and were able to build a new inde- 
pendenUpowenstructure on a modern economic base (see ch. 7). From 
the.se same strata in Wolof sodety came those who were willing and 
eager to pioneer in the Terres Nduves {New Lands) of the Sine-Saloum 
and Senegal Oriental regions (see ch. 14). This was also the first gehera- 
tibri of \Volof totsettle in towns, to acquire a.modern education, and to 
;get jobs in the administration and in com mercial enterprises. 

Social distinctions based on castq still survived in the early l976s, 
;but.they hadi^eakened to a far grekter degree than had those among 
the To^ucouleurV More and more an individual's place in Wolof sOcjety 
w^ based on education and material success rather than on birth. This 
w^. particularly true, in the cities. In the rural areas the values and 
structures of the traditional system persisted. Even in the pioneering 
communities of the Terres Neuves, jobs entailing leadership and re- 
sponsibility— for example, in cooperatives— tended to be assigned to 
someone from the old ruling castes. Particularly in Muride settlements, 
the strong tie^inding a tqlibe (follower) to his Herigne in a reciprocal 
relationship oT service and protection mirrored to a large degree the 
feudal relationship that existed in Wolof society before the introduction 
ofaslarh and the destruction of the Wolof] kingdoms. 
. Local groups that cut across traditional statua^and kinship arrarige- 
nipnts, so common in Senegal, are well cieyeloped in Wolof society. 
These work groups have an established esprit de corps, a local pride, 
and a competitive spirit that reinforce group solidarity. These groups 
may be adaptable* to new situations but, although the work groups 
override the kin and caste boundaries in some contexts, they do not 
erase them. Moreover, the work groups have been institutionalized 
only for young people. Other values dominate as men grow older. 
The members of each work group are of the same sex and of roughly 
^ the same age. The usual female group consists of young unmarried 
women and of young married women who do not yet live in their hus- 
band s compound or have not borne children. Sometimes, if the village 
is large enough, young married women with children form a group, as 
do girls who have not yet reached puberty. THe.men's group has a 
greater age range— from boys who have just passed puberty and feel 
capable of man's work to married men in their late twenties and 
thirties who have not established an independent homestead. 

Traditionally, work groups have taken various forms. In the dimboeh 
several individuals jointly and spontaneously offer their help to a per- 
son in need of labor. The nadante is a permanent work group of several 
people who work successively in one another's fields. This provides a 
more efficient way of cultivation, especially if one member has modern 
equipment that all can. use. The most common form is the sayitmne 
a work group formed at someone's request. The head of a homestead 
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asks his counterpart of another homestead to help, form a santnane, 
whereas a simple tenant appeals to another tenant. Social pressure 
renders a refusal impossible. Participants expect to be amply fed, and 
fhe meal usually becomes a feast. Moreover, whoever convokes ^mn- 
Uuine is tinder obli^ation to contribute his own labor for someone else; 
The snnliHiue, or^^anized for the cultivation of millet as well as of 
jrroundnuts, has become far more frequent since the introduction of 
Muridism because membership in the sam^ religious brotherhood has 
provided a tie among people who in the TerresNeuves may not be re- 
lated to each other. The daam, or Muride community, is the culminaT 
tion of the long-standing Wolof tradition of forming work groups 
(seech. 7). • 

Two kinds of lineages— patrilineal and matrilineal— and two cate- 
gories of kin— traced respectively through the father and the mother-r 
are distinguished by Wolof and have specific terms applied to them. All 
members of an individuals patrilineage (//cnz/o-^belt) are in the cate- 
gor.\ of kin traced through his father (.(///•), but not all of those related 
through the father are in the same patrilineage. For example, a man s 
father s sister is of his patrilineage, but her children, although related 
to him, are not. Similarly; the members of ones matrilineage (men— 
breast milk) are in the category of kin linked to him through his mother ^ 
(ln't—ti term also used for nationality or species), but not all of those 
^ linked are members of the same matrilineage. Thus, a man's ma- 
ternal uncle is part of his matrilineage, but the uncle*s children, al- 
though related to that man through his mother, are not. The adoption 
of Islam has given greater emphasis to the, patrilineage and to kinship 
through the father, but the matrilineage and kin through the mother 
retain some importance. An individual in trouble is likely to seek help 
from his maternal kin, particularly from his mother*s brother. Links 
through the mother may also be used to associate oneself with power- 
ful persons or to acquire a following. 

The ptitrilineage, or more usually a segment of it, holds rights in land 
and tends to control inheritance and succession, especially in the rural 
areas. Wolof prefer Ui establish and maintain homesteads of the same 
lineage in the same rillage, but in recent years several factors have 
made this difficult. Tne expanding population and the demand for land 
for cash crops may lead to the migration of some of the members of the 
younger adult generation from a village. In other cases some may have 
been permanentl.\ attracted to the towns w^hile their kin remain in the 
'rural areas. 

This multiplicity of groups and categories, coupled with the Wolof 
tendency to polyg> ny and a high rate of divorce and remarriage, means 
that children of the same father .nay be members of different matri- 
lineages and have different maternal kin. Children of the same mother 
may be members of different patrilineages and have different paternal 
kin. 
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The core of a Wolof domestic group Is the nuclear family, which may 
be tnonogamous or.polygynous. Whatever the core, however, other per- 
sons are often found living in it, sometimes permanently, sometimes 
temp)orarily. Often these are kin of some sort: the male head's un^ 
married or divorced sister, a sister s child, or a wife's child by a divorced 
spouse; Sometimes they are strangers. 

In some instances ji homestead of persons of slave origin may be 
located in a village/ ^nd the relationship between these persons and 
members of the free patrilineage is that of dependent and patron. A 
few families representing some of the artisan castes, may live oh the 
outskirts of the village. 

Both parental consent and marital choice operate within a framework 
of Wolof s(*Tal structure and values that limits the range of: eligible 
spouses on the one hand and specifies certain.people asdesirable^mates, 
on the other. A major but not impassable barrier to marriage l^etween; 
two persons is a difference in status or caste, these traditional barriers 
are stjli effective in the rural areas and are only occasionally breached 
in the urban areas, %ven among well-educated people. A high-born 
male may take a woman of griot or slave origin as a wife or as a con- 
cubine (beyond. the Islamic legal limit of four wives), and she may then 
be treated as a freewoman. She may not, however, be taken as a first 
or chief wife. Islamic law provides that the caste or slave origin of one 
spouse is not grounds for divorce by the other spouse if that origin was 
known before the marriage. 

Islamic conceptions of incestuous relationships also limit the range 
of marital choice. In addition to the almost universal barriers to mar- 
riage between lineally related persons and between brothers and sister, 
uncles may not marry nieces, nor may aunts marry nephews. Islamic 
la^ permits marriage between first cousins, but Wolof custom pro- 
hibits marriage between children of two brothers or children of two 
sisters. Patrilineages and matrilineages are exogamous. 

After these prohibitions have ^been taken into account, however, „ 
Wolof prefer to marry a relative. PrefeT-red wives are either a mother's 
brdther's daughter or a father's sister's daughter. 

. . Serer 

The traditional Serer social system has encouraged the development 
of a sturdy individualist peasantry in contrast to that of the Wolof, 
which was geared rather to political and military enterprises. Social 
differentiation was introduced into Serer society in the fourteenth 
century by Manding conquerors (see ch. 2). A thin noble upper stratum, 
descended from these Manding chiefs, was superimposed on an origi- 
nally egalitarian society in which the cultivators (s?«?/7— inhabitant of 
Sine) were numerically preponderant. In modern times the cultivators 
still constitute the vast majority of the Serer. Together with the nobles, 
with whom they intermarry, the cultivators form the upper stratum in 
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Serc»r society. The nobles \vi»re sened in the past [)\ warriors whp^in- 
turn were ser\e(l U\ (jriots and sla\es, the free farniers also had (jrioh 
and domestic sla\es attached to their families. The number of slaves, 
Jnu^^i^er, was very sniall. • 

Artisans with their complementary skills— also introduced by 
outsiders — are less numerous and less (li\ersified than in Toucouleur 
or Wolof society. The smiths, leatherworkers, and w eavers are descend- 
ants either of those u ho came with the first Mandin^ chiefs or, in most 
eases, of Wolof who settled amonj; the Serer after the early coh(iuesl. 
Also in Serer countr\ fnit not part of Serer society (except for a few. 
who ha\e settled in \ ilia^es) are itinerant woodworkers, usuajly of Peu! 
orij^ih, who are held in low esteem and whose w ivesare soothsayers^ 

After the Mandin^ conquest^, nobles as. well as artisans were assimi- 
lated into Serfr societ\ . The\ adopted the Serer lan^ua^e and reliKious 
beliefs. Artisans, however, kept their ancient caste status and in the 
early 1970s still married only members of artisan families. They 
practiced their crafts mainly in the dry season and cultivated during 
the rest of the year. They tended, for this reason, to be better off ma- 
terially than full-time culti\ators. In modern times descendants of 
slaves cannot [)e distinj^uished f)y their living conditions. Only the 
(ffiofs lire w(/rse off because their skills are no longer in ureal demaftd. 
and they have difficulty acquiring land. 

^For^tJie iast majority of Serer the government and the nation-state 
are va^ue concepts. Their major concerns are for family and other near j 
kin. Kinship solidarity is the tie that binds Serer society together and ^ 
accounts for its stability. Most Serer have remained in the\r traditional 
homeland area, althouuh during the past decade a few 
moving toward the Terres Xeuves (New Lands) in eastern 
Reuion. 

All his life a S«»rer remains closely bound to the two fimilies from 
whom he descends, even though the two ties sometimes seem contra- 
dictory. A Serer inherits his name from his father, and'he is.usually 
raised and educated within his father's homestead. He ma>^»main 
there even after he is ^row n and have his w ife come to live there. 

The Serer also continues to f)e a member of his mother's family, 
which remains a close community even if dispersed. It is called the 
community of the f)reast idcHl and the paternal line is called the com- 
munity of the belt {konrdiulu). The maternal lineuue controls land 
tenure^and a man's ri^ht to culti\ate land is uiven him by the.head of 
this^ltU'aue rather than In his father. He may inherit personal effects 
fro'm 'his father, but he inherits rights to land and cattle from his 
mother<s brother. A son ma.\ cultivate land provided by his father as 
lon^as he li\es w ith him and e\en after the father's death if there is no 
immediate demand for the land b\ a member of his father's matri- 
lineage, but ultimatel.v he must seek land from his own matrilineaue. ^ 

The MiY;r(chief of the matriline{i:ue) i.s the oldest man. He acts as the 
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trustee of lineage property lland. cattle, cash) and uses it for the ^ood 
of the group after consultation with the adult males. The tokor man- 
,ages not only the lineage inheritance but also current earnings. A 
young man gives the tokor his earnings for safekeeping. A girl, too/ 
entrusts her earnings to her maternal uncle or, lacking 'one, to her 
brother. 

.Thi /otor gives counsel in all important matters and est)ecially plays 
'a decisive role in marriage arrangements. lie prepares for funerals and 
pa\^ fines incurred by members of the matriljirieage. He and the 
mother's brother^if they are different per*>0nsUreceive marriage 
pay ments, and their consent, rathiir_thaa that of a girKs father, is re- 
quired for marriage. There are. however, a few Serer communities in 
Avhich a father's participation in marriage arrangements is greater. 

The complexities of such a system are somewhat attenuated by the 
wid<^spread practice of marriage betw^een the daughter of a ^oA'or and 
his sister s son. Although marriages between children of two brothers 
or two sisters are taboo, marriages between the children of a brother 
and a sister reinforce family cohesion, limit strife and divorce, and 
keep the marriage payments in the hands of the tokor. Otherwise, the 
traditional -payments of palm wine;, cattle, services, and money go to 
another lineage. , 

Age-groups have been of far more importance among the ^erer than 
^mong the more rigidly stratified societies. They are the jtieans by 
which techniques and social values are transmitted from orie genera- 
tion to the next. Each individual belongs to an age-grade association 
There are parallel associations for males and females o^f various 
ages, theoretically seven in all— for small children, older children, 
adolescents, young adults, the married, fathers (or mothers) '^f fami- 
lies, and the very old. \^ 

Age-Grades limit the activities in which each person is entitled to 
participate at a given age. They also provide collective apprenticeship 
to the young. Each grade is promoted to/the next grade as the highest 
group is retired to inactive old age. Each Serer has a place in the age 
hierarchy and behaves accordingly vis-a-vis other Serer. Members of 
tht same group regard each other as brothers and sisters throughout 
life. Most important is the group of young unmarried men who execute 
work in common for remuneration and who^organize (easts ufjdlT the 



The Diola differ markedly from most other Senegalese in that they 
never have developed central political structures or social hierarchies. 
In some villages live so-called kings— \ind in one recorded case a 
queen— who have essentially religious roles. They have no political 
power, function only within a very small area, and are not distin- 
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^All Diola are cultivators. There are no artisan castes and no griots. 
Anyone may learn and practice whatever skills he desires. Only the 
srniths (who are also cultivators) seem to inherit their specialty, but no 
stigma attaches to them; they freely intermarry with other Diola; 
Therealso are no slaves, although the Diola live in an area where much, 
warfare occurred— the usual source for slaves. Prisoners taken in war 
or raids were either returned in exchange for cattle or assin(ilated into 

Diola societv. . 

-. ' ' / * - 

The Diola believe that God gave them a well-defined territory iq the, 
beginning of time and that they are a!l related. This is in the realni of ^ 
myth and is not acted upon except perhaps in providing a feeling of' 
solidarity among Diola when facing outsiders. , ^ ^ , 

The significant social units are the patrilineage ihukiji) and ihii ex^ 
tendedtamily (/hiA ), of which the nuclear family (hutou), consisting of 
a man, his wife or wives, and their children, is a part. Two or three such: 
nuclear families live in the same homestead, which is surrounded ^by a 
fence of palm fronds. Members do not have a common name. These 
various faniilies consider themselves related through the paternal line, 
but no effort is made at tracing the particulars of this link, which may 
well be through w ives or mothers. A Diola belongs to an e.xtended fam 
ily simply by living in his fathers homestead. Regardless of the^detail^ 
of kinship, two men of the same age living there together call each 
other birother. Several sUch homesteads constitute a village quarter 
(kalolak). Named clans dd^ exist, out their members are scattered, and 
they have few dealings with each other. Jhe vital grouf) is, the local 
'community. \ ' 

In principle, the patrilineage controls the jand that its members or 
ancestors first occupied and cleared or from*wh:ch they drove earlier 
occupants. Effective control of landrights seems, however, to be vested 
in the extended family, and it is within this group that rights to land 
and other property are inherited. 

Traditionally, land remained undivided under the control of a lineage 
head or the head of the extended family, and rights to its use were 
given to son.s as needed. Only personal effects and livestock were in- 
herited, the property of a father going to his sons, of a mother to her 
dalfghters. There appears to be a tendency to individual control over 
land, and sons inherit their fathers* fields. 

The head of the extended family is usually the eldest man, a patriarch 
with religious functions who oversees the allocation of land, settles ' 
disputes, and i.s the intermediary between the members of the group 
and the, spirits that preside. over its fortunes. His authority is based 
on his long experience and hfs knowledge of occult forces. , 

A Diola's maternal kin play;^a lesser and different role in his life. 
There are special term.s for the niale members of ones mothers patri- 
lineage and for the narrower group of males (mothers brothers and 
others) of the extended family from which she comes. One's mother's 
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brt)thers ari^ concerned, in part, with their sister's son's religious edu- 
catioff, funeral rites, and burial. 

As a rule people marry someone from outside the village or even 
outside J:he surrounding villages. Persons bearing the same name 
sh<>uld not marry e&ch other, but sucl\ marriages have been known to 
occur when^.relat'onship cannot be traced, and names have been 
changed to permit interniapriage. All first cotis in marriages are said 
to be barred, the major criteripn governing parental approval of a' 
marriage is that the kin of the prospective spouses should not have 
been em proiledjn bitter disputes and fights. 

^ When' a couple establishes its own household after marriage, the 
man aUocates a field or fields to his wifp. She must m^i^e the rice- 
fields and the harvest so as to contribute to the feeding ^her husband 
and , children, anil she tries to grow enough extras rice to buy some 
things for herself! Except in areas where men have turned to groundnut 
cultivation and left ricegrowing almost^tlrely to women, the man 
does ttie k'^avy work in the fields, but the woman is responsible for 
'n"'ach/{)f tJie tedious labor. The role( of women in rice cultivation is so 
important that thfe seasonal pattei ^ of divorce hinges on it. A woman 
may not leave her husband between sowing and harvest; if she leaves 
before. sowing, she takes Whing with her but some personal effects; 
if she^goes afterihe harvest, she is entitled to half of it. A woman who 
fails to mana^e^her r icefields properly is subject to scolding, beating 
and/ultimatelyi4iJ^drce. ^ - 

Although the^pla are not subject to a central political power, they 
are governed by t\%(x forces — a firm belief in spirits that govdrn nature 
and affedt agriculture, and public opinion, which exerts a strong social 
pressure on individuals. Each Diola tries to live4n harmony with the 
forces of nature and vith fiis fellowman and to fulfill the social obliga- 
tions that guarantee the peace and well-beingof his community. 

Diola society is characterized by siolidarity between men of the same 
family, the same age-group, and the same village. The existence of 
young men's and yo^ung women's groups, which are similarin form and 
function to the work associations of the Wolof, makes it' easier to take 
care of big agricultural tasks, such as clearing the land for millet 
cultivation or the transplanting of rice shoots, or to face sickness 
and other disasters. 

Usually such groups are organized by generation— there are parallel 
gi-oups for men and for women from about the age of ten to twenty- 
five or thirty years and also for those who are older. In some villages 
unmarried persons belong to one group and. married persons to 
another. In very large villages the associations form at the level of each 
quarter and, if membership is still too large for meaningful collabora- 
tion, they may b( subdivided according to age. Some villages h^ve only 
two associations, one grouping all the women and another grouping all 
the men. But they may all act together to accomplish large tasks or to 
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ur^ja^ize certain bn^ fea^^ts, Altbou^jh participation is voluntary, every 
Diola j)elon^is to an as:^ociati(7rr--a<iijLJ)nlyMater in life may decide that, 
he or 3he no longer wants to take partvin collective tasks and feasts. 

The heads of such ^jroups are chosen bylhe membership on the basis 
of leadership qualiti^es/rhe\ have custody of common earnin^rs because 
the ^iroups are p- .1 for. their work. Groups^ma> also be hired by a 
family head who has insufficie* ' ' OMor iiH)re land than hecun handle. 
The ^jroiU)s disband during asun and re^rroup in June, .'hcn 

those who have ^rone to work • ... t'e^have returned. . _ 

SOCIAL CHANGE AND MODIFICATION 

t 

JTraditional societies be^ran to chail^re as soon as French rule in the 
nineteenth century broj^i^ht an end to the. political autonomy of the 
old states. As traditmnal rulers lost their powers and as new means 
for achie\in^ wealth, power, and status wereMn^roduced, the old- sys- 
tem of stratification — so typical for most of the ^jroups composinji the 
Senegalese population — was further modified. 

Distinctions between t/u^bstrata have be^un to blur. Members of 
^ ro>al lineages amori^ Wolof and Serer ma\ still be granted somejlefer- 
ence, but they no longer have political functions. The term ftWo/o, 
once applied to members of the lower substratum of freemen, is now 
used for any p()or Wolof even if he is a member of a highborn family. 

Some members of artisan castes continue to be attached to specific 
kin ^jroups in the upper stratum, but metalworkers (includin^j ^old- 
sr ' s and silversmiths), leatherworkers, and weavers have be^jun 
to oi/jrate more autonomously - Thi»\ have gone to the towns to produce 
for a more general market, and the government has taken an interest 
in them as craftsmen w ithout, however, wishing to perpetuate their 
special ^ocial status. The attachment of ///vo/.s to upper class families 
is still w idespread, but some perform :^s musicians for public audiences 
(seech. 8). j 

The descendants of slaves have been freed of any legal disabilities, 
but their social status remains low \ espueially in the rural communi- 
ties. Many Wolof of slave origin continue to help the descendants of 
masters^ and ma\ recei\e gifts in return. On the other hand, a descend- 
ant o/ a slave may occasionall\ become a village headman, which w^s 
formerly impossible. Among the Toucouleur, e^-slaves have (juite 
"^Naried status. Some were given their freecfoni by their masters (in^ 
practice more effective than the formal freedom granted by decree)' 
and ha\e only tenuous links with them. Others have not lx*on freed by 
their masters but live independently of thehi. Some still live as 
domestic in their masters* jiouseholds. Those of slave origin who 
migrate sometimes try Jo overcome their low status by refusing to 
acknowledge their origin. n ♦ / 

There is little consistent evidence otf jhe extent to, which ftiember- 

shij) in a fraditional stratum affects modern occupational choice. Ap« 
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parently those of artisan caste or sla\\j origin are free to engage in any^ 
occupation. A study of the railroad workshops at Thies indicates that 
given the choice between working in metals and working in wood, those 
of the metalworking caste work exclusively in the metalworkirig shops. 
Moreover, perhaps because of their reputation as metalworkers, a fair 
proportion of them have become specialized workers or foremen and 
.have ho difficulty in exercising authorit)^' over their crews. On the 
other hand, the authority of the rare foremen of griot and slave origin 
seems to be unstable, 1 . \ 

, Wfth Ihe modification of the traditional sys^tem o|^ stratification and 
the ^mergehce of a money economy and ndw sources of wealth, a new 
kind of competition for status and power fias developed. The competing 
unit is popularKx-^callecia clan (figuratively, clique) by the Senegalese. 
It consists of a man of means (a patron) and his depend^ts (clients) 
who constitute his entourage. 

Although the context in which the competition takes place and some 
of its organizational features are twentieth-century (developments, 
many of its elements have their roots in the traditional social struc- 
ture, where artisans and slaves were dependent on a patron who dis- 
pensed food,' clothing, and other gifts in return for their support, 
praise, and help_. In the society of the 1960s and early 1970s men still 
clustered around a man of means whose very influence ^vas measur- 
able by the size of his entourage. Such a unit was likely to consist of 
the.patron's kin ^members of the.artisan castes, and perhaps people of 
slave origin traditionally attached to his family and also included 
othersnot linkedin.any of these ways. . . ; 

flThe patron provides income or opportunities for income to^his fol- 
lowers and protects them when' they are jn^rouble.^hey,^in turn,^pro- 
vide support for him in local politicaland other disputes, conFribute to 
bis social standing by their numbers, and may provide other services. 
, In this situation the patron controls the flow of a great deal of money 
^or opportunities translatable into money, but he does not necessarily 
keep much of it. It is the distribution of wealth that enhances his 
status, although a fair amount of personal conspicuous consumption is 
expected and considered honorable. 

In this connection a marabout with his followers may also be called 
a clan. The marabout, especially a grand marabout, is'the patron; his 
foUowers,^ the clients. The latter provide support in political contro- 
versies and labor or money, which flows into the coffers of the order. 
Sdme of the money may also flow out in the form of alms. Much of it 
goes into mosques aijd other symbols of glory. In return the marabouts 
provide religious guidance and the hope of salvation. Leadership of 
'Islamic religious brotherhoods became a new source of status in the 
late -nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Among the Toucouleur 
and some others, the role of the marabout was and, to a great extent, 
is a prerogative of the upper stratum. Among the Wolof, however, 
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there is some evidence that memhers of lower strata who have. the 
interest iind talent can become quite influential in the reliuious brotlier- 
hoods and thereby enhance their status and'I)ower in Senegalese 
society, ^ " ' • 

Wealthy persons of low caste origin may occasionally be able to 
oruanize groups of followers. Because political power itself is a source 
of status in the society and because r/«// interests may, be affected by 
government policy, clans and coalitions of clatia act in a political man- 
ner as well as in ordering social and economic interaction (see eh. 7; . 
^ch. 10). 

The National Elite 

The new set of criteria that developecKwith the growth of govorn- 
mental apparatus, commerce, and industry and the spread of modern 
education have primarily affected social relations in the towns, par- 
ticularly Dakar, but they have^also been influential in rural areas.. 
They distinguish chiefly between the educated and uneducated and the 
occupations associated with both groups. 

The status hierarchy based on occupation^ and education is fairly 
unifof nrilT m()st of the country s larger communities, but only its high- 
est category has a genuinely national scope. Virtually all of those in the 
higher echelons of government and private enterprise and in the liberal 
professions (medicine, law, higher education, the sciences, literature, 
and the like) know each other. Indeed, there is a good deal of over- 
lapping among people of these categories. 

Influential marabouts are not a part of this modern elite, but they 
interact regularly with them, at least in specifically political contexts. 
The elite are not homogeneous with respect to ethnic group, religion, 
or political ideolog>*, but they often share memories of common experi- 
ences during their student years. Most of them live in Dakar much of 
the time, but their activities or assignments may recjuire prolonged 
residence elsewhere, often in areas other than those of their origin. In 
every part of the country, therefore, there are important people who 
are oriented primarily to the national structure. The> are few, but they 
have influence beyond their nullf^ers. 

Inevitably, sons are begijjhing to follow in their fathers* fooisteps. 
The majority of those in (he liberal professions or in administrative 
posts had fathers in the same occupations. The categories formed on 
the basis of occupational and educational criteria have not, however, 
hardened into neatly stratified sets of class-conscious groups. Several 
factors militate against the growth of a closed class system. Kinship, 
ethnic, and religious ties remain strong among, aH segments of the 
population. For most of tho.se in desirable ()Ccupat\ons the fact of their 
increased income and a style of life somewhat different from that of 
their kin and their ethnic or religious brethren does not mean th^it ties 
with them are broken On the contrary, an entourage of these.people 
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may be essential to a quest for status of a different sort in which people 
of the same occupational or educational level compete with each other. 

Urban Trends 

Apart from thesmall elite that could be called members of an emerg- 
ing national society, city dwellers include minor employees of govern- 
ment and private enterprise, independent artisans, skilled workers, 
and large numbers of unskilled laborers and unemployed persons. 
Many have come to the city to escape dependence on agricultural oc- 
cupations and social pressures. Others are. temporary migrants in 
search of work who intend to return home eventually. 

Almost all city dwellers keep in contact with their home village but 
in varying degrees. In many cases, the children of permanently urban- 
ized families have never gone to the traditional homeland, but they get 
to know the rural relatives who come to visit for one reason or another, 
such as to attend school. These families consider Dakar or some other 
city their home, and they have adopted the social values that go with 
urbart living. • 

The impact of education and Western values has given rise to new 
strains and conflicts that affect the urban family. Traditional kinship 
relations consisted, in good part, of a web of reciprocal rights and obli-» 
gations that in a subsistence economy led to relatively little strain; a 
man s obligation to his kin tended, in the long run, to be balanced by 
their obligations to him. In the modern situation, demands are often 
made in terms of traditional ties, but reciprocity may not be possible. 
Moreoever, the burden of ;h obligations may prevent a man from 
allocating his resources in new ways now open to him. Thus, a man 
who migrates to an urban C(mter may have to support kin who follow 
him before he is firmly established himself. If his income is fairly 
high and steady, he may be unable, because of his obligations to kin, 
to use it for other purposes, including a higher level of living for his 
immediate family. - 

Whatever the strains imposed by what has been called family para- 
sitism, the willingness of many Senegalese to assume old obligations in 
new situations provides a transitional mechanism for taking care of 
illiterate, unprepared rural migrants. They are supported4)y kin until 
they have found work and are given a cushioned introduction to the 
ways of towns. These without relatives tend to cluster together for 
mutual protection and assistance in groups that are adaptations of 
traditional forms to a new situation. Predominantly such groups are 
based on ethnic affiliation or, often, on village of origin. 

A basic group is formed of male newcomers to the towns who live 
together in one rot)m; the Toucouleur call this arrangement snndu. 
Should someone become sick or lose his job. his part of the rent is paid 
by contributions from those who are employed. Members of several 



Htthdtt )frhaps some persons uhojive alone. ma.v-.forni an associa- 
iion ' 'al help; all niembers come from the same village. They 

pa\ an a(iii....sion fee ami lou monthl\ dues. Usually such groups elect 
a secretar\ who is able to read and write and who keeps the accounts. 
The money ma.\ be used to buy something for the home .villajjje or 
mosque, but it is mainly used for aiding members in need or for re- 
cei\inj^ famil\ members or perhaps a marabout from the home village- 
Members meet to discuss the validity of the various demands made 
upon association funds. But they also meet socially, exchange news 
from home, or gather for special events, such as marriages or funerals; 
People who came orijiinally from the same villajie but who have been 
city dwellers for a lon^ time may entertain some tenuous ties with 
such an association for sentimental reasons. Women migrants do not 
live in suutlH^ but they form associations for social purposes and for 
muvual aid. Such associations comprise all the women in a town quar- 
tei/ regardless of ethnic affiliation. 

Amonj^ tht» Toucouleur. associations are often based on caste^ Their 
purpose is mainly mutual aid. The tooroBBe, however, seldom 
form associatimis. occasionally members of imixsfrtant families join in 
associations for the defense of their common interests, meeting; only 
Vhen a specific problem arises. Such associations are headed by well- 
educ;ated influential men. On the other hand, there are associations of 
be^^ars. many of whom are former students who have lived and 
studied with a Wrabout. They often are of%ororfo origin. They find 
out where naming ceremonies are to take place and go there to recite 
verses from the Koran. Whatever money they collect they give to their 
chief, who divides it among the members of the association. 

Associations based on age-grade^ and seldom formed in the towns 
because most neighborhoods do not contain enough people born within 
the same span of years. Moreover, most of their social, educational, 
anf^ economic functions have been taken over by other agencies. Chil- 
dren in town are educated primarily by theij parents and learn their 
skills in school. '^Brothers" of older age-groups, if they happen to live 
in the same town, may meet at special social occasions, such as wed- 
dings and naming ceremonies, and they continue "to have feelings of 
solidarity. 

Rural Society in Transition 

Legal and political reforms, the introduction of cash crops, the build- 
ing of roads and schools, and the exodus to the Terres Nueves and the 
cities for varying periods have brought about changes in the rural so- 
ciety. One major effect has been a new outlook. The traditional wwld 
of rural people is one in which constant efforts are made to accom- 
modate the forces of nature by the proper sacrifices, by wearing the 
right kind of amulet, or by trying lo ascertain the wishes of the spirits 
and acting accordingly. Although .his approach is neither resigned 
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nor pessimistic, it does, not assume man's progressive mastery over 
his environment. In contrast, typical of a modern view is the beliettliat 
man is capable of conquering and controlling natural forces and 
putting them to his use. This outlook renders man primarily respon- 
sible for what happens— successes and failures alike. 

Adopted principally by the younger generation, by those who have 
gone to school or who have spent some time away from home, such 
views often lead to conflict with elders and modffy relations between 
an individual and his group. To some degree, theV have brought about- 
the fragmentation of peasant societies, which had been solidary and 
largely communal. • ^ . 

The extended family, which used to be a^producing and consuming 
unit, loses some of its functions to the nuclear family^ Although soli- 
darity and obligations of mutual help continue to be strong among 
members of the larger kin groups, the group formed by a man, his wife 
or wives, and their children becomes the primary social cell. Local sub- 
sistence crops, such as millet, are still oiten stored collectively, but 
cash crops are increasingly cultivated and sold individually. Young 
Serer, for example, are reluctant to think of their incomes as contribu- 
tions to the lineage patrimony and prefer to use what they earn to 
raise their levels of living or to buy prestige items, such as radios, 
bicycles, and canned foods. 

Having learned to make independent decisions and to form social 
ties with non-kin, returning migrants find it difficult to submit fully 
to family heads. Moreover, if chey earn the wherewithal to acquire 
a wife while away, they are no longer dependent on the lineage to 
^ provide the ilecessary payments. |'requently when young Diola marry, 
they build their houses outside the confines of the family homestead. 
Diola women, a recent study showed, adapt so thoroughly to city life 
that they find it even harder than men to reintegrate into rural society 
after their return. ^ 

Another effect of migrations has been an increased rate of divorce. 
Married men may go to the towns, leaving their wives and children for 
part of the year or longer. One source suggests that the high rate of 
divorce in the Senegal River valley, particulsiVly among the Toucouleur, 
m^y be attributed to the long periods that the men ar^ away from 
home. 

Nascent individualism also leads increasingly to differentiation 
between successful and unsuccessful farmers and to some extent be- 
tween the literate and the illiterate. The more prosperous can afford 
the lavish feasts demanded by the work groups of young men who 
help Avith big agricultural tasks. Those who can read and write get the 
* important positions, such as presidents and weighers in cooperatives. 
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CHAPTER 6 

LIVING CONDITIONS 

In .1973 most Senegalese were farmers, members of family Toups 
living in villages that ranged from a few dozen to r,000 people or nore. 
They built huts and compounds of locally available materials, such as 
branches, sunbaked mud, and reeds or straw; in some areas a few of 
the more successful families occupied houses of cement blocks with 
corrugated iron roofs . 

Their diet consisted primarily of cereal grains and other foodsgrown 
on their small farm plots. Many families sold a part of their crop, of 
one or more family members worked for large landowners during the 
busy season, thereby bringing the family some cash income. A minority 
of rural people were seminomadic herders, and a still smaller group 
was primarily fishermen. 

Living standards were marginal among most villagers. Good or ill 
fortune was deter^ned largely by the adequacy of the summer rains. 
In good years the farm family was able to grow and store enough food 
to last untiUthe harvest of the following year; a bad yea'r could mean a 
prolonged period of hunger before the ne.xt harvest, and two or more 
poor harvests in a row might well bring death by starvation or disease. 

Some of the epidemic killer. diseases, such as smallpox and yellow 
fever, that once ravaged Senegal and other African areas had been 
suppressed by immunization programs, some of which had been active 
since the early 1900s. In 1973 the government continued to support and 
expand preventive medicine programs. Treatment facilities and med- 
ical resources in general were still extremely limited, and many Sene- 
galese had never seen a doctor. Malaria, tuberculosis, schistosomiasis 
(bilharziasis, or snail fever), and other-diseases were widespread. Few 
people, particularly in rural areas, had either the facilities ^n^essary 
for modern hygiene and sanitation practices or an appreciatioft of the 
need Tor them. Most surface water supplies were contaminated, arid 
several serious diseases or parasitic infections were commonly spread 
through the use'of impure water for drinking and cooking. 

Migration from farms to urban areas had been an established (rend 
for several decades and continued in 1973. Villagers who attempt^ to 
escape the-rigors.of farm life by joining the migrant trek were seldom 
able to find full-lime urban jobs. Many of them joined small cooper- 
ative groups of other migrants in imiirovised housing in the^^nvirons 
of the towns. Othep depended upon urban relatives to provide shelter 
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and other aid, as requirod by lonu-standinu Senegalese family customs, 
D#»spite the difficult living conditions endured by most unskilled 
migrants, the droughts of the 19(58-73 period caused increasing num**- 
bers of villagers, especially in eastern and northern Senegal.. to move 
to Dakar or to other to\vns,sjhereby increasing the already serious 
social and economic problems i"n the mushrooming suburbs. 

Life-styles in the welUto-do sections of the largest towns, particularly 
Dakar, contrasted sharply with those of the villages or the unplanned, 
new suburban settlements. In these sections a small minority of foreign 
and local businessmen, senior government officials, and .professional 
men lived in European-style houses, owned automobiles, varied them 
diets with imported foods, and had access, to modern medical care. 
B(,»tween the rural majority and this small minority of affluent urban- 
ites was a middle-income group, which could not be clearly defined as. 
a specific percentage of the total population. Most of the members of 
this group had only modest incomes, but they were somewhat estab- 
lished, if not actually secure or comfortable, in the urban milieu bf 
Dakar or one of the other large towns. They were able to avoid some of 
the privations suffered by villagers and by many recent migrants 
to the towns. Nevertheless, many of them could not afford such ameni- 
ties or services as electricity or piped water in their homes, even 
if such facilities were available in their neighborhood or community. 

In 1973 no national unemployment insurance or compulsory govern- 
ment program of old-age benefits had been established, but most wage 
earners wore covered by injury and disability benefit programs. 
Maternity benefits and birth allowances for the families of wage 
earners were also provided. 

PATTERNS OF LIVING 

„= Cultivators 

For most of the rural population, living patterns and work schedules 
were governed by the seasons. Usually, land that had not been under 
cultivation during the previous year was clear<jd during the dry season 
by slash-and-burn techniques. Soil preparation and planting began 
as soon as the first rains of the year moved northward over Senegal 
in May and June. This was the beginning of a long season of hard work ^ 
in the fields, lasting at least until the har\est was completed late in the^ 
year. 

Every rural family accepted a fundamental reality: survival hinged 
upon the level p{ rainfall, which was by far the most important de- 
terminant of tfie yield from the farm plots. In good years farmers 
harvested and stored enough food to last until the earliest crops of the 
next harvest began to mature. Many farmers also sold part of their 
crops for cash. Some Senegalese worked on land owned by others and 
received a share of the value of the harvest in payment; this was a 



common arrangement in the groundnut (peanut) production areas 
=in western and southwestern Senegal. 

When the annual rains were light or e/ratic. or parasites reduced 
yields, or illnesses prevented the family or village from planting or car- 
ing for the cropsvthe food reserves for the next year could be seriously 
=r&ced..Then the soiuhire, the period of food scarcity that usuailly 
preceded' the'harvest, could become disastrous, Even after good har- 
vests, food stocks were sometimes inadequate, and prolonged food 
scarcity weakened-the people just as they were entering their busiest 
work season— the planting and cultivating of the new season's crops. 
-After a bad harvest the mudure of the next sprHig and early summer-^ 
might bringisefious illness or death to fanrtpeople, many of whom 
might already have been weakened by a lifetime of erratic and inade- 
pate diets, malaria, and other illnesses. 

HppTng=f 6 escape the rigors and monotony of farming or forced by 
circumstance io look for a way to supplement their incomes, m^ny 
rural dwellers ieft their home areas to work elsewhere. Tljeir first 
iwork sojourns were usually temporary, possibly only for a Reason. 
Some went to other farm areas, and many migrated to distant towns. 
Most of the migrational patterns have been established for many dec- 
adra, but the most significant movement, the trek to the towns, ac- 
celerated during the 1960-73 period (see ch. 3). 

Almost always the reasons for migration were economic. Worn-out 
land, drought, or the difficulty of making a living even in good year^ 
in some farming areas caused many people to look for other opportuni- 
ties! In the early 1970s the increasing competition for jobs in|}ic 
towns and the struggle for survival in the crowded new suburban 
settlements had not reduced the flow of new arrivals. . 

For some of the.migrants, their original trek to the towns mitiated 
an extended period of sseasonal movements. Many migrants returned 
to their famines and villages each year to help with the farmwork 
vduring the planting season. Some of them left the towns to work dur- 
ing the growing season on commercial farms in the groundnut region 
(see ch. 14). Some eventually became established in the towns, possibly 
learned a salable skill, and settled permanentli into an urb^n living 
pattern. Most of this group continued to give some help to family mem- 
bers in the home village and also helped new arrivals from the village 
to survive in the urban environment. , 
Other migrant workers, particularly 'from the Toucouleur ethnic 
m group in northeastern Senegal, left their remote rural areas for an un- 
fcinterrupted period of two or three years of work in the towns, usually 
in Dakar. A 1962 estimate indicated that more than one-fourth of the 
Toucouleur of the Senegal River valley were working elsewhere. 

Like the seasoftal workers, they put up with crowded quarters "and 
lived as simplv as possible in the towns in order to save money for the 
family or for their own future use, possibly for bridewealth and other 
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costs associated with marriage. After several years in the towns with 
few, if any, visits to the home area, many returned home permanently, 
but others found a more or less permanent job and settled in the towns. 

Some Toucouleur and members of the Sarakole and other groups as 
well made their way to Paris and other French cities for long periods of 
work. Whether working in Senegal or in France, they accepted low- 
paying jobs as laborers, busboys, or gardeners. Nevertheless, an 
unofficial survey in Dakar, published in 1972, showed that many of 
these Senegalese workers were often unemployetf. 

Herders 

The Peul— primarily herders-^constituted by far the largest group 
who lived by raising stock. Most of them moved about in northeastern 
and central Senegal. The Toucouleur near the eastern Border also 
maintained livestock, and some members of oth<?r groups kept animals 
witliout making livesKck herding their primary means of livelihood. 

Most Peul have followed a se^onally nomadic life-style, they re- 
tained ties with a home village in which they spent part of the year, 
but they left periodically to move with their animals to fresh pastures! 
During this period of movement they lived in relatively lightweight 
hutB of woven mats and skins, which could be moved with them. They 
were primarily cattle herders, but they also had horses, camels, sheep, 
or goats. ♦ * 

As descendants of hunters, who were celebrated in their legends, the 
Peul still preferred hunting. Most game had disappeared from their 
subdesert homelands, and the anirpals ip most of the remaining forest 
areas were protected by law. As hunting had long since become inade- 
quate as a source of food or other needs, most Peul were preoccupied 
with their cattU*. Making a living by cattle herding, however, had also 
become increasingly diffici|(lt, and some of the traditional nomads had 
reluctantly turned to small trading or to other local commerce. 

the Peul-Toucouleur area and the adjacent areas of Mauritania and 
Mali were a disaster area in mid-l973. The droughts of the 1968-72 
period had already killed or weakened many cattle and other domestic 
animals. The herder families, living a marginal existence in the best of 
times, had also been decimated or driven from their home areas by^ 
hunger. ^ 

As the drought continued in mid4973, many Peul in northern 
Senegal had moved their surviving animals southward early, in the 
season. Many of these herders, who know no other way of life, had lost 
all their livestock, which was their primary and perhaps their only 
source of food or income. Some had come to Dakar or other towns— to 
them ah alien environment— hoping to obtain enough food to survive 
and expecting to return to their parched home areas as soon as the 
rains arrived. . . ' . 
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Urban Patterns 



Living patterns in the towns included the comfort of the large homes 
_in the well-to-do section of Dakar, the daily work routine of the typical 
.members of the urlian middle-income Senegalese wage earner, arid a 
struggle for survivafi among the unemployed, unskilled migrants. 

The mode of life among.the small high-income group was somewhat 
.similar to that. of the well-to-do groups in France and other. Western 
nations. General patterns of living could be deduced from the fact that 
.this minority occupied European-style houses in neighborhoods served 
;by sewers and other utilities (see Housing and Community Conditions, 
.this-ch;). Their work routines and leisure activities were generally 
riinij]af/to those of ^heir European counterparts. 

Among the middie-income groups were industrial and transporta- 
: tion workers, clerks, artisans, small businessmen, and civil servants. 
M6§t of them H^^ crpwded apartments or.small houses. Typical 
Muses wete of permanent construction, but most of them had no sewer 
connections or other plumbing except possibly a water faucet. Some 
had electric lighting, but there werfe few other amenities or services. 

Family members employed away from the home traveled to their 
work onioot, l^y bicycle, or on public buses or company trucks. Auto- 
mobiles were far. beyond their income, and they had few luxuries other 
than perhiapsJi^rKdio and a few extra clothes to be worn bri special 
^occasions; • * . 

Most of their food was purchased in local markets. The typical diet 
]was monotonous, depending heavily on rice or other cereal grains, 
.sauces, and brea^^ Many urban families in the middle-income group 
were also feeding and providing shelter for rural relatives who were 
attemjlting to establish themselves in the urban environment. 

Some rural people who migrated to the towns were not fortunate 
enough to 'K^ave relatives in the middle-income group. Such migrants, 
usiiaHy'^young men, went to the unplanned new sd"burban settlements, 
becoming a part of the third major urban group. For these unskilled 
riewcoroers the pattern of living was primarily either a search for 
employrhent or work at an unskilled job, sometimes located miles 
from their quarters and without adequate public transportation. Their 
improvised huts and barracks were crowded and unsanitary. They 
survived by pooling their efforts and resources with those of other 
recent arrivals, perhaps with advice and guidance from a mord ex- 
perienced worker. ' 

Income Levels^ 

Average annual per capita income was equivalent to alibut US$250 
in 1971. The data reflected sharp contrasts between the incomes of tjie 
*urban population and those of the villagers. The' rural majority, esti- 
mated to include approximately 70 percent of the 1973 population/ 



itcimmmI annual inronu's tl(|ual to alxjut rS$l.*5() per person, totaling 
altogether no nioro thant.") perecnt of the national income. Urban 
"(Iwi'llers. eotistitutin^ alxlit 'M) percent of the population, received 75 
percent. Residents of Dakar jiaii average \earl\ incomes ecjuivalent to- 
ahout US$580 per person. The averages for [U'oplc in other towns were 
not aNailahle. but the\ were probabl> siunificantl.v fowor than that 
"computed for Dakar residents, . 

Differences in personal or faniil.N inconies within the urban popula-. 
Tion were u\cn lar^*r than those between average urban and rural 
incomes. A ^roup that included about 1 percent of the total population, 
consisting of foreign-born and Senegalese bnsines.^ anti professional 
men, receiMtd an estimated 1:5 [jercent of the national income during 
-the early 1970s. , ' 

Most members of this small ^roup had salaries ten or tuent.v times 
df hi^h as the average incomes of farmers or unskilled waj^c earners. 
The niajorit> of people with such incomes lived in Dakar, but much 
smaller numbers of people with relati\el.\ h\u}\ standards ofjiving 
were located in other towns.j , — - 

Man> of the nU-n enjo.xin^ hi^jh incomes were senior public officials. 
In a^idition to ^ood salaries and othef benefits, they had a level of 
securit.\ unknown to most wa^je earners or farmers. Others were pri- 
vate businessmen or reli^jious leaders who shared in institutionalized 
source.N of power and could sonietimes influence economic policies.. 
Still others were professional men. such as doctors, some of whom 
were active and influential in busine^s or in )^overnment as well as in 
their own specialties. 

Manv peo|)ie at the hi^jh-incone level had received some of their 
education abroad. usuall> in France. Others had attended the Univer- 
sity of Dakar but had traveled, particularly to France and the rest of 
Europe. Whether or not the> haipf^l^^te(^ or studied abroad, most of 
.them preferred a life-st>le modeled after that of their French counter- 
[)arts. Nfost of them lived in modern houses in low-density sections of 
Dakar.* Thev used manv imported foods and beverages, althouj^h bas.ic 
da>-b.\ -da> cooking mi^ht still be based on adapta^tions of Senegalese 
recipe.s1 

At the opposite end of the urban income scale were unskilled 
workers, manv of them recent migrants from rural areas, livinj^ in the 
homes. of urban relative^or in crowded huts in the urovvipj^ suburban 
settlements. Their wa^es wei'e low. and during much of the year the 
majority of them vvere unemployed or underemployed. 

In 1970 onlv about one-third of the urban work forl^'e had full-time 
jobs. Most of these full.v emplo>ed people were paid lessyhan the equiv- 
alent of US$100 per month, and more than one-third of all full-time 
vva^e earners received less than half that amount monthly. Eyen this 
^roup was better off than most, as about 70 percent of vvaj^eworkers 
vvere emploved .onlv part time, perlia[)s in seasonal work, and others 
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were completely unemployed. In many cases chronicalLv unemployed 
or underemploved workers survived because they lived with family 
members who were more fully employed. In most Senegalese ethnic 
groups each family member was expected to share with and assist 

■his relatives. " \ m " , ■ u i 

Single male urban 'workers often shared a room or shack with sever x\ 
other migrants from their own village. They helped each other during 
periods of sickness, unemployment, or oti.L'r misfortune. . 

-Between the two extremes— the wealthy and the recent rural mi- 
jrfant--were the majority of urban residents. Included in this middle- 
.ineohie' group were smal'l shopkeepers, semiskilled workers, artisans, 
clerks,-lower echelon civil service functionaries, and others m similar 
occupations. On the surface they appeared to be bctter.off than the 
average villager, and a minority of this middle-income urban group 
wene able to live comfortably and to aspire to a still higher livingstand- 
ard. the majority of urban residents, however, could afford littje 
moire than a monotonous diet, housing^that included few, if any, 
amenities, and a miriilTRtm-Qfpther essentials. . . „ 

- HOUSING AND COMMUNITY CONDITIONS 

Rural Areas 

Regardless of their location, the houses of rural Wolof and the ar- 
rangement of their villages generally exhibited some similarities. 
Family compounds were arranged -along, main paths through villages 
or weregroup'ed around an outdoor meetingplace or a well. Structures 
forming villagfe focal imints often included a mosque and small shops. 
As a village expanded, new compounds were established along paths 
or streets designated in advance. Certain functions-such as grain 
storage— and the specialized. structures associated with them, were 
confined to separate areas, sometin:as hundreds of yards from family 
compounds or other functional units. . , , <■ 

The rural Wolof family compound usually had a five-foot fence of 
reeds, mUlet stalks, or thornbush. The living area of a hut was often 
small and cramped. Some more -elaborate structures, covering about 
400 square feet, were divided into small rooms. Most houses were built 
of natural materials and were abandoned upon deterioration, often 
after a f^w years. Usually, the floors were {Jacked earth. Chiefs and 
well-to-do villagers, however, often build more permanent structures 
that had walls of sun-dried mud bricks, stone, or jement and rdofs of 
corrugated iron. Such houses were not necessarily more heaUhful 
or more comfortable than a thatched-roof hut-a metal roof greatly 
increased the temperature inside the house-but they were m<?r« du- 
rable and were also desirable for their prestige as modern houses. 
- In the Cayor coastal area, many traditional-style huts were round! 
and had walls made of rushes from local swampy areas. Other houses 
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were built somewhat like European structures, usinj? imported factoryr 
made materigs. ?He interior framework of these houses was modified 
to provide places to han^ yejjetables. ' _ , 

Most' rurar dwellers followed the traditional pattern, in which the 
male head of the ^roup of families in a compound had a house or room 
for hiriiself and his older sons. If his was a polyK>'nous household, each 
wife had quarters for herself and her small children. Those of the 
Kroup who were married, unmarried youn^ men. old women, and ser^v- 
ants had their own individual rooms or areas. The married sons 
and their wives had their own fenced-off areas within the larger- 
compound. 

Also witKirTthe compound wall there mi^ht be a roof or shelter for 
a horse or for sheep or ^oats. Harvested craps and food reserves. were 
not fisually stored within family compounds, but were kept in clusters 
of storage huts at the ed^e of the village. ' ' • \ 

Except for the spe ial importance of. the living space reserved for 
the head of the family, the arrangement of the other living quarters 
and. activities within the compound fences was variable. They were 
usually near or adjacent to thp outer fence, leaving an open courtyard 
at the center of the cohipound. 

Touc^juleur, Diola. and other Senegalese groups built houses similar 
to those of the Wolof. The sites of family compounds inaintained^)y 
these other group.s appear to have been selected by the individual fam- 
ily head, showing no evidence of influence or planning by village 
leaders. / 

The toucouleur. who lived in the central Senegal River valley in the 
eastern part of Pleuve Region, built both round and square- huts. 
Walls were usual(v of mud and were topped by straw roofs. Circular or 
oval fences of millet stalks enclosed the family homesteads of the Serer. 
who were located primarily in the lower river basinsof the west-central 
area. Compounds built by families in the Serer ethnic group appeared 
in many instances to be somewhat isolated, separated from other com- 
pounds by some of the fi -Ids being worked by the family. 

The Diola and the Mandingof Casamance Region lived in compounds 
surrounded l)y fenci»s constructed from palm fronds and other natural 
materials. The hf)uses in each compound were-built around a court- 
yard, a meeting grouad and work area for the members of the several 
househo! ' ; that formed an extended family. The villages to which they 
belonged were relatively formless, s^ometimes scattered over several 
hills. 

Some villages in this southern region were large, having as many as 
3.000 people living in several clusters, each consisting of a number of 
family compounds. The Manding family head and his sons usually 
lived in the best hut. located either at the gate to the compound or 
near its cen»'»^, inese bett<'r units had several rooms and a gallery, or 
f)orch. 
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Urban Areas 

HousitiK in the wealthy or well-to-do sections of the larger towns, 
particularlv in -Dakar, stood in sharp contrast to the typical rural 
^hut with it^,roof of tnatched ?*raw or the barracks and improvised 
sheHfrs on the fringes.of most towns. Government officials, wealthy 
businessmen, and professionals usually lived in European-style houses 
or apartments in or near the town centers. Such housing was highly 
\dsible to the manv visitors to Dakar, but it served only a small, elite 
minority of the total population. THe limited areas of such housing- 
were in most cases on planned streets and received some, although not 
hecessarilv all, of the services -provided in European or other \yestern 
cities— electricitv.'pip'.'d water to each home, telephone service, and 
garbage pickup. "in central Dakar and in the central core areas of a 
few other towns, old sewerage systems still functioned. 

Beyond these special areas town growth had long since outpaced any 
attempts to control such growth or to provide urban services. The 
M6dina area of Dakar is an example of an older suburb to which some 
of the services of the well-to-do sections— electricity, for example- 
had .been extended. People from a variety of Senegalese and other 
ethnic groups were crowded into housing that was neither the best 
nor the worst in Senegal. A conglomeration of small houses and shop^ 
of more or less modern building materials were mixed with cruder 
shelters. Smaller but similar mixed areas with a limited number of 
services or amenities were to be found in the other major towns, espe- 
■ ciallv in Saint-Louis and Kaolack." 

Along with such partially planned and somewhat improved middle- 
income areas, every large town had a number of suburban areas of 
uncontrolled growth in" which even the best housing wa.s genera ly 
regarded as marginal or inadequate. Most of these unplanned settle- 
ments' sprahg up between 194a and 1973. although some had appeared 
much earlier. .fh„v consisted of shantytowns. collections of huts and 
improvised shdlters crowded together along narrow streets and dead- 
end lanes. , . . . i u 
" Water was carried bv hand to these huts and improvised shelters 
from public fountains. Few people had electricity or other amenities 
'in their quarters. Lighting, if any, was provided by candles or kerosine 

'^Th^ crowded, improvised shelters ranged from crude huts made of 
reeds or millet stalks to old barracks in need of variouB repairs. Others 
were made of old packing cases or gasoline tins. Some were covered 
with roofing paper held in place by stones. 

Most residents in these areas were relatively recent migrants from 
rural areas Like older brothers or others who had preceded them to 
the towns thev hoped to escape the difficulties and boredom of rural 
life and to use'tlie urban slum as a way station, eventually moving on 
■ to better conditions in the town. 
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Meanwhile, bmiuse of crowded conditions. contaKious diseases, and 
the searcit\ of jobs in urban areas» the people endured livinKeonditions 
that were less amenable than those of an average villaKC, usually hav- 
itiK all of the villaue^s disadvantaKes and little of its mutual and 
familial support. In many eases several prople shared a s\n\ik hut or 
improvised shelter and pooled their resources in order to obtain enough 
£<jod to survive. 

Grand Yoff, on** of the rapidl.x Krowing suburbs of Dakar, exhibitqd 
most of the problems of the uncontrolled growth of suburban settle- 
ments. A study of this suburban complex, published in 1970, showed 
that seven street fountains pi^vided the only water available during 
the dry season for nearly 25,000 people. The runoff from a low plateaui 
nearby sometimes flooded paths and streets during heavy rains, as 
there were no sewers or storm drains. 

As sewage and trash were commonly dumped along streets a^d on 
vacant land, flooding compounded problems that were already serious. 
Although road-sweeping machines made regular trips over the main 
strc^ets. other public sanitation measures were almost nonexistent. 
Most streets had dirt or gravel surfaces, badly damaged by flooding 
and heavy use. Residents placed better streets at the head.of a list of 
desired improvements More medical care facilities in the settlement 
were also listed by residents as among their greatest needs. One small 
dispensary in the area provided the onlv local medical services for 
25,000 peopl<ty^ 

Police protection and emergency services were limited and were 
controlled from offices outside the Grand Yoff area. A mobile post 
office provided mail services, but there were no public telephones. 
Public transportation to other parts of the Dakar urban complex was 
described as poor. 

The lack of amenities and services, the risk of disease, and other 
prohkms of Grand Yoff were present in greater or lesseV degree in 
most other Dakar suburbs arfd in the fringes of the other towns. 

DIETARY PRACTICES 

^ Average caloric intake was about 2,300 per day among most rural 
Senegalese. Protein content of the average diet was slightly higher 
than that of the typical diet in many other African countries. Millet 
was a primary dietary staple among most rural groups. It was being 
replaced in the di*^! of the growing nonfarm population by imported or 
domestic rice. Some varieties of millet had a relatively short growing 
season and wtTre popular arhong subsistence farmers bcausc the crop 
was among the first cerealslto become available in the autumn, when 
food stored the previous year had been consumed. Planted in May or 
June after the first rains, some vaiieties could be harvested in 
November. 

Corn, sorghum, beans, groundnuts, potatoes, citrons, fruits, cassava 
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(manioc), green vegetables, and baobab leaves were also major locally 
produced it^'ms of diet, varying in importance according to the area 
and the seasons. Groundnuts are a relatively good source of prptein, 
but they were not^idely popular among the Senegalese. Most of the 
groundnut crop was sold for cash and eventually was shipped abroad 
(seech. 14). 

The most popular imported foodstuffs were wheat, rice, and sugar. 
Bread made from imported wheat was increasingly popular, and every 
important town had one or more commercial bakeries. Homegrown 
rice was increasingly important in Casamance Region, and imported 
rice — a staple of diet in the towns — was becoming more popular in 
other areas. 

Fish was often used in sauces to go with millet, rice, or sorghum. 
Nf^at was eaten only once a week or less often, even among groups that 
raised livestock. The Peul cattle herders used milk, either fresh or 
fermented. They also traded milk or butter to members of other 
groups, but milk and milk products were used only in limited quanti: 
ties among groups other than the Peul. I 

The soudure was often a time of serious hunger among the rural 
Senegalese. During this preharvest period, many families or villages 
had used up their food stores, put away after the previous harvests,^ 
before the current year's crops were ready to eat. During the rest of an 
average year, most adults were able to maintain an adequate caloric 
intake. Nevertheless, the diets of many people were deficient in animal 
. protein and in several essential vitamins. Malnutrition and diet- 
related diseases continued, as in the past, to be prevalent. 

The Diola, who live in Casamance Region, an area of relatively heavy 
rainfall south of The Gambia, were the people most likely to avoid 
serious hunger during the soiubire. Tbeir area produced a greater va- 
riety of grains, vegetables, and fruits than the drier regions farther 
north. The Diola also hunted in the local forests, gathered wild foods, 
and fished in the numerous swamps and rivers. Furthermore, sur- 
pluses of rice and other cereals, made available by one or more boun- 
tiful harvests, were stored away for years. Much Diola humor and 
gossip focused on the hidden reserves of well-to-do families— reserves 
that sometimes spoiled before they were used, as fresher cereals were 
used first if available. - 

Outsidelhe Diola area, and possibly within it as well, the problems 
of providing adequate and balanced diets were increasing during the 
1960s and early 1970s. Per person, less food was produced for local 
use duritig the 1960s than during the 1940s. Yields were declining on 
overworked soils in some areas; many people were leaving the farms to 
look for work in the towns; and droughts in the 1968-73 period were 
comfK)unding existing problems. In addition to the established and 
growing demand for imported wheat, rice, and sugar, imports of millet 
and sorghum v/ere expected to increase. 
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Traditional attitudes and preferenci»s. lack of knowledge about nutri- 
tional needs, and food taboos were iis important in the continuation 
of dietary deficiencies as the actual shortajzes of some kinds of food. 
Amon^ some ethnic groups, customary apportionment of foods favored 
the men.-^Combined with traditional prohibitions on certain foods, 
these deeply entrenched customs often enforced a slow star\ ation upon 
women. 

Many >ounK children also suffered from lon^-established customary 
practices. Af|er weaning, infants often developed kwashiorkor, a pro- 
tein deficienc.\ disease, because their parents did not provide them an , 
adequate share of the family fare, particularly of the kinds of food 
that would maintain approximately the level of protein previously de- 
rived from nursing. 

Poor urban families and recent migrants to the towns usually de- 
pended on the same staples, such as millet or sorghum, that were 
standard fare in rural areas. In Dafear those who could afforcpit, 
bought rice. The trend toward rice as the preferr(?d basic item in the 
diet was also welljf developed in other towns and, to a lesser extent, in 
rural areas where a market economy ^tron^ly developed. Decorti- 
cated (white) rice, much of it imported, was preferred. The use of 
rice^especialh white rice, by well-to-do families had Kiven this food 
considerable status anions people of averajje means. Further'more, be- 
cause rice did not require poundinK, it was much easier to prepare 
than millet. For this reason jt had an added appeal amonjj; women, who 
traditionally ba\t? done the work of cooking the meals and pounding 
the various cereals eaten in rural Senejjal. 

The quality of urban diets varied greatly. Durinjj the late 1960s daily 
average caloric intake per person was estimated to be slightly higher in 
Dakar^than in rural areas. More than 40 percent of the urban popula- 
tion consumed at least 3.000 calories per person per day. Nevertheless, 
large numbers of urban residents, particularly recent migrants living 
in Dakar and other towns, ate poorly. 

Most relatively recent arrivals in the mushrooming suburban shan- 
tyiowns were unaccustorriai lo buying most of their food. They re- 
sisted the need to spend a large part ol their meager incomes for 
subsistence. Even when they could afford a better diet, they spent 
their money for other things. 

Rice and fi^h were a common combination for both midday and 
evening meab eaten by riiiddle-income urban families and by others 
. when they could afford these items. One variation {wm the typical rice 
staple was vouhcohs, a processed food made from grain, accompanied 
/ by fish or meat. 

Studies among established urban residents; in Dakar showed that 
many of them had a breakfast of bread uv a pancake with coffee or 
sweet tea or of leftovers from the previous meal. There were few varia- 
tions in the use of rice or conmous as the basic food in the midday and 
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evening meals^^The monotony of the basic foods was relieved B^dif- 
ferent sauces hix^d on fish, meat, groundnuts, or other foods and by a 
few,vegetables or fruits. Wealthy people were able to buy a variety of 
imported foods. Those who could afford them used various European 
items to add variety to a basically Senegalese diet. 

Diet and nutrition have been studied extetisively at the University . 
of Dakar and at other study and trainingi centers. Research programs 
and nutrition courses for student nurses and auxiliary workers in 
health and preventive medicine programs were being guided and as- 
sisted by the World Health Organization (WHO). 

Studies by independent scholars have shown that certain infections 
that are extremely, prevalent jn Senegal, such as malaria and intestinal 
parasites, reduce the efficiency with which the human body absorbs 
and utilizes food. Thus a person whose food intake appears io be ade- 
quate may continue to suffer from any of several debilitating illnesses, 
such as anemia, that are usually attributed to deficient diets. 

' CLOTHING 

As in certain other aspects of Senegalese life, it was primarily the 
Wolof ethnic group that set the fashion in clothes. Traditional Senegal- 
ese dress for Wolof men, and to a considerable degree for men of most 
other groups, 'included wide-legged troupers and a boubou—a loose, 
lightweight, flowing robe with wide sleeves. A small cap might also be 
.worn. At other times a man might wear a pagne—a length of cloth 
wrapped around the hips and thighs— and a short-sleeved shirt. 

Officials and well-to-do businessmen usually wore European-style 
clothing during office hours, then reverted to the comfort of the tra- 
ditional boubou at olirer times. Younger men tended tQ. prefer Euro- 
pean-style suits, whereas their more conservative elders remained 
closer to the Islamic traditions in dress, including the long robe and 
appropriate amulets. Some, such as the older Toucouleur men, wore 
simple white or dark-colored robes. 

The boubou was also the preferred garment among Senegalese 
women, for whom it was usually made from bright cotton fabrics and 
elaborately trimmed. With it women wore brightly colored, showy hats 
or kerchiefs wrapped like turbans. Jeweled amulets, necklaces, golden- 
, earrings, and various other ornaments were also universally popular. 

A woman's informal costume or work clothing often consisted of a 
blouse and pagne, or a rather shapeless long cotton dress, or impro- 
vised combinations of these garments. Sometimes a second length of 
cloth was worn around the upper body, in addition to or instead of a 
blouse. 

The Diola in southern Senegal, an area that is more humid than the 
central and northern regions, preferred the wrapped pagne to the 
more elaborate trousers or boubou. Diola also sometimes wore a 
conical straw hat. A few local ethnic subgroups in remote areas in 
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stuitheastern Senegal wore little or nothiii^ other than amulets or 
ornahientation. 

Many people throujihoiit the country, especially the poorest rural 
duellm, could afford little more than a loincloth and shirt or a simple 
dress or, amon^ the herders, rou^h garments made of goatskins or 
other locally produced materials. Among them, as among most Sene- 
galese, both men and women desired beautiful clothes and elaborate 
personal ornaments. Most people tried to obtain the best they could 
afford, spending a significant percentage of their income on clothing, 
and they enjo>ed wearing their best outfits on any occasion that cus- 
tom permitted. 

HEALTH 

A number of the most serious diseases that formerly were prevalent 
in the country have been successfully suppressed by large-scale im- 
munization programs. Nevertheless, West Africa, w*hich includes 
Senegal, continues to be troubled by a variety of communicable dis- 
eases and parasitic infections exceeding that of any other similar- 
sized region in the wwrld. Knowledge gained during decades of work in 
Senegal by mobile mealth teams and other medical personnel has been 
incorporated into extonded programs of preventive medicine and sani- 
tittmn. Plamiers and\upervisors of these programs were advised by 
representatives of WHO and. the United Nations Children's Fund 
(UNICEF), ' 

In addition to the various diet deficiency illnesses, diseases prevalent 
throughout most of the country in 1973 included malaria, tuberculosis, 
measles," trachoma, venereal^ diseases, trypanosomiasis, ^schistoso- 
miasis, dysentery, and several. strains of influenza; various others, in- 
cluding leprosy, tetanus, and meningitis, were less common but still 
widespread. Malaria was considered to be the most prevalent infection, 
probably initially affecting almost everyone at a very early age. Al- 
through it was seldom fatal, malaria weakened its victims, making 
them vulnerable to other— possibly fatal — diseases. ^ 

Schistosomiasis was cotrmon in most of the country. Infection rates 
a[)proach4ng 100 percent of the population were recorded in eastern 
Casamance Region during the early 1960s., and a high percentage of 
the people in the central and eastern areas were also infected. In 
schistosomiasis the disease-producing organisms penetrate the skin 
0^ the human foot when the victim enters a contaminated body of 
Avater. The organisms reproduce in the human Hver, and some of them 
are returned to the soil and the water supf)lies through the victim's 
urine. One stage in the organisms* development is carried oyt in snails 
living in the swamps and rivers. Thereafter the organisms live in quiet 
uater until they find another human host. Like malaria, schistosomia- 
sis causes general debilit.\'and lassitude and is di.sabling lather than 
fatal. It is extremely difficult to counteract the spread of the disease. 
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Onchocerciasis, sometimes called river blindness, received increased 
attention during the 1960s, when mobile health teams and other med- 
ical personnel became aware of isolated pockets of the disease that h^ 
not previously been recorded. In' such areas as many as ,20 percent of 
the men have been blinded. In this illness tiny wormsynigrate through 
the body, just under the skin; in some cases the infestation drives the 
humah/irito insanity. Blindness results when the tiny parasites affect 
the eyes. Simujium flies (blackflies), otre^of tHe main\:arriers of the 
partite, live in river areas, especially in the Senegal Kiver valley. 
They are so painful and persistent that they cause some rur:al people 
to move their villages away from the river to other areas. Medical 
teams treat the local population when an outbreak is discovered and 
teach the villagers a few facts about the cause of the illness. 

Yaws^ trachoma, and endemic (nonvenereal) syphilis, which are \ 
s^ead by contact between human beings or by carriers such as house- 
fliesr were. most common in the central and northern areas, among 
nomads arid other groups. In most of these areas, during at least half ^ 
pf each year, 1 ittte water was available for bathing or for any use other! 
than for drinking and cooking and for watering domestic animals. 

_ The prevalance of,yaws and endemic sy^hjlis could be greatly reduced 
by basic hygiene practices, but few rural people had the facilities for 
regular washing ^and bathing. Moreover, most adults had had little 
or no* formal education and had not learned the importance of com- 
munity sanitation and personal hygiene. 

Historically, before it was nearly eliminated by vaccination pro- 
grams, yellow fever crippled many West Africans, although it usually 

. was not fatal. In 1965, after a number of years in which its prevala'nce 
had been .suppressed by immunization programs, an outbreak of an 
unusually virulent form of the disease in the Diourbel area killed 
seventy-two people, mostly children under ten years of age. Health of- 
ficials have speculated that other less serious case^of yellow fever still , 
occurred but were unreported. 
Cholera had not been completely suppressed, but it was suspected 

' that the few outbreaks in Senegal since 1970 had begun when nomads 
brought the disease from areas outside the country. Data for 1971 
indicated that 265 cases had been reported to health authorities, sixty 
of which were fatal. Incomplete data indicated thirty cases— six of 
them fatal— in Saint-Louis during August and September 1972 and 
a few cases in other areas. Thirty suspected cases were reported from 
three small adjacent communities in March and April 1973. Health 
teams quarantined the area and prevented a wider outbreak. The in- 
cidence of cholera had varied widely from one developing country to 
ianother during these years, and the rate of diagnosed cases in Senegal 
was about average. 

Preventive medicine programs operating in the country during the 
mid-1960s Were coordinated with those in neighboring African nations 
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b\ personnel of the Or^anix.iition and Cooperation for the Strujijile 
Ajiainst Major Hndeniie ^i^ea^e^ (()r^ani>ation de Coordination et de 
Cooperation pour la I.utte conlre h's (Irandes Kndemies — OCCGP^). 
This organization, composed of se\en AlViean nations and France, was 
formed to coordinate the contnd of communicabie diseases. 

Both mobile teams ahtl .stationary medical ser\iccs were \m\\\i used 
in continuing programs of imnHinl/.ation and other procedures of pre- 
\enti\e medicine. The concept of nioljile units bein^ followed in the 
curly 1970s was l)ased on mobile teams that had been (|uite successful 
in campt^i^ns against sleeping sickness as lon^ a^o as thv'earh l!H)Os. 
After World War U the knowledge gained from earlier programs 
ajiuinst specific diseases as a[)plicd in simultaneous programs 
against se\eral diseases, and more stationary dispensaries w ere set up. 

OCCGt] acti\ities included studies and sur\eys of medical needs 
and nutrition as well as disease control work in the field. .\id to this 
orjianiy.ation from France was e\tensi\e during the earl.\ l!W)s and 
prol)ably continued to lie substantial in U)T3. The ^reat majority of 
the doctors and'other trained medical personnel in OCCGE prourams 
were Frenchmen working under technical assistance agreements or 
Senegalese and other West Africans who had been trained in P^'ance. 
The funds committed to OCCGE by .\frican member nations and by 
France had also been augmented b\ support from other nations, either 
directly or through international organizations. TJje United States had 
provided assistance throu^h the .\i^ency for International Develop- 
ment and the Public Health Service. WHO and UNICEF had also con- 
tributeiL and both of these organizations had Supported a w ide variety 
of health research and educational programs in Senegal. 

Four principal *iio\ernment-sponsored hospitals were operating in 
1972: three in Dakar and one in Saint-Louis. Lvss well equipped hos- 
pitals were functioning in Diourbel. Kaolaek, Zi^uinchor. Imd Thies. 
Three smiill private hospitals also w ere in use. 

Together the principal hospitals had a total of approximately 2,590 
beds. Four other less well equipped hospitals had another 010 beds; 
forty-si.\ maternity centers established throuj^hout the country added 
about 1,250 beds to the total; and thirtv*tw^o local treatment stations 
had appro.ximately 050 beds, i his made a national total of some 5.400 
beds in 1970. 

With three of the nation's largest and best hospitals in Dakar, 
the ratio of hospital beds to people in the area of the capital city — 
op*» bed to appro.ximately 300 people — was far above the national 
average. Conversely, large but sparsely settled areas in the eastern 
half of the country had very few hospital beds. The government's goal 
for the decade of the 1970s was to provide at least one hospital bed for 
each 1,000 people in all parts of the country. 

Related government policies called for continuing emphasis on pre- 
vention of disease and mass medicine in the form of enlarged programs 
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for immunization and improved sanitation rather than expensive 
sp^ialized or advanced clinics serving only limited numbers of people. 
Education in^h^^ and other health subjects was also being stressed. 
ThJgJiealth sew^ which had been concentrated primarily in the 
.towns in western areas, were to be decentralized, providing more 
facilities, including limited facilities for research, in local health 
^programs. 

In 1972 the country had about 170 doctors, or one doctor to each 
23,000 p^ple. Only twenty dentists and about fifty pharmacists were 
activerOther medical personnel included about 950 nurses, 165 trained 
;niid\yive8,:and: more than 260 medical and dental technicians and 
adniinistratprai ^ 

About one-third of the doctors were French, working in Senegal 
under technical assistance agreements. Most of the others were Sene- 
galese who had received most or all of their training at the University 
of Da^ Other medical personnel trained at the uni- 

veraity and at other state-supported schools, including a nursing scho61 
Ibcat^ in $airit-Louis; 

The majority of all doctors were concentrated in Dakar and Cap 
/Vert Region. Elsewhere an entire administrative region might 'have 
only a dozen MoctDFS or fewer. Many communities had no contact with 
a fully trained physician unless he visited as a supervisor of local 
preventive program 

More medical i^rsonnel were being trained, but adequate numbers 
of doctors and full-fledged programs of medical care for most Senegal- 
ese were far in the future. By 1972 the government had established 
about 260 rural dispensaries, thirty-eight small health centers, and 
ajpproximately the same number of maternity centers. The dispensa- 
ries and other centers were of major importance in preventive medicine, 
but very few had full-time doctors. In most of these facilities treat- 
ment of disease and injury was limited to what could be done by 
paraprofessional medical personnel, j 

SOCIAL WELFARE 

A voluntary program. of social security, providing life insurance and 
"^retirement or disability benefits covered most industrial and commer- 
cial employees in 1973. This was a nongovernmental program, initiated 
in 1958 and managed by the West African Welfare and Retirement 
Institute. A separate system provided old-age benefits for civil service 
employees. 

No national program of unemployment benefits was in effect in the 
early 19708, but injury and temporary disability benefits were avail- 
able to employed persons through government agencies. The provisions 
were based on laws enacted in 1932 and 1957. The employer paid the 
costs, which varied according to the level of risk in various mdustries. 
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through a special tax levy equal to about 2.5 percent of the firm's 
payroll. ^ - 

Disability benefits began from the day after the injury and extended 
until full recovery, providing 50 percent of earnings for the first 
twenty-eight days of disaBility. Other benefits were paid in accord- 
ance with complex formulas established in the social insurance lawSi 
Permanent disability benefits were authorized, as were pensions for 
widows and orphans of workers whose injuries were fatal. 

Data covering the 1970-71 peri(S| indicated that a lump-sum gra^t 
equivalent to about US$28 was being paid as a birth grant to wage 
earners for each of their first three children. This was relatively high 
in relation to the average wage. Limited prenatal and maternal health 
services were also provided for by law. Employed women who became 
pregnant received cash maternity benefits of 50 percent of their earn- 
ings for a maximum of fourteen weeks. Fajmily allowances for Wage 
earners who had one child or more had been provided for by law since 
1955. Employers contributed funds equal to approximately 5 percent 
of their payrolls, which covered about two-thirds of the cost of such 
allowances. The government paid the remainder from tax funds. 
In 1970 and 1971 the allowance was equivalent to approximately 
US$2.50 per month for each child under fourteen years of age. Funds 
for disability, birth grants, and family allowances were maintained 
by the government in its Family Allowance and Employment Injuries 
Equalization Fund. 

Formal systems if social security and welfare were well developed 
only among the minority of Senegalese who were. on a monetary wage, 
working for the government or for private enterprise. Few if any peo- 
ple living in the rural economy^could participate in these programs.. 
Traditional and informal systems of mutual support among families 
provided the only welfare or social security known to most of this rural 
majority. . \ 

Among the various rural groups the ill. the disabled, and the elderly 
were cared for by the family and continued to share in whatever 
food or other necessities were available to the family or the village. 
Most rural people of any age had no other source of aid. Rural dwellers 
who migrated to the towns tended'to retain ties to their families and 
villages. Earlier migrants who had become more or less established 
in the urban environment or who had at least learned how to cope with 
some of its problems offered help to new arrivals from their families 
or villages. Migrants in the towns, often from the same village, formed 
cooperative groups, pooling their resources (see ch. 5). Some sent 
money to help support the rural family and returned to their villages 
to help with the farmwork during the busy planting season. 

Urban dwellers often received food from their rural relatives and 
brought young rural relatives into their homes to attend school or to 
learn urban ways. In these and other ways, people who lived primarily 
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-outside the money economy or who were only partially established in 
the urban or wage-earning milieu continued the mutual self-help and 
support programs that had been practiced for many generations. 
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. CHAPTER 7 



RELIGION 

All but a few Senegalese see success and failure, misery and joy, 
health and sickness as consequences, at least in part, of relations 
-1 between human ieings and nonhuman forces. 'Indeed, such forces 
are considered so much a part of the world that Senegalese think of 
them as being in rather than above nature. 

In 1973 it was estimated that more than 80 percent of the people 
were Muslims and roughly 6 percent were Christians — most of them 
Roman Catholics. The, remainder still adhered to indigenous religious 
beliefs. Although some of the well educated were essentially secular 
^ in their outlook, atheism or agnosticism was quite rare. 

the republic is defined as a secular state, the constitution providing 
freedom of religious belief and oyactice. Citizens are equal before 
the law regardless of affiliation. Religious institutions are autonomous, 
free of all state tutelage. The constitutional separation of religion and 
government notwithstanding, political leaders are well aware of the 
impact of religious institutions and groups, particularly the Islamic 
f bnes,^n policies and programs (see ch. 2;.ch. 10). ^ 

^ Senegalese Islam is marked by its organization. Most Senegalese 
Muslims-^^S percent according to unofficial estimates—are members 
of brotherhoods that play an enormpus political, social, and economic 
role. The scope of a Muslim leader's influence is usually purely local, 
but those who head the larger groups, to which local units adhere, are 
national and sometimes international figures. 

Senegalese Islam is also marked by tolerance aot only toward Chris- 
tians but toward surviving elements of traditional beliefs. It has in- 
corporated, as Isla^ji has done elsewhere, local and Arabic pre-Islamic 
r beliefs and rituals. Senegalese Muslims range from the few whose 
Islam is indistinguishable from that of a devout, learndd near east- 
erner to those whose Islam consists solely of the professiorfof the faith 
with few, if any, consequences for behavior. B,etween these extremes 
lies the average Senegalese Muslim who pays heed to many of the de- 
mands made upon him by that profession of faith. At the same time he 
continues to believe in and traffic with spirits who may, or may not 
be disguised as the spirits proper to the Islamic cosmos. For the ordi- 
nary believer, this combination of Islamic and pre-Islamic belief and 
ritual implies no conflict. Indeed, he often does not distinguish between 
I the two. 
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V, ' ' ISLAM " . 

Antecedents of Senegalese Islam ^' 

In A.D.,^& Muhammad, a merchant of the Arabian town of Mecc^, 
began to preach a series of revelations that he believed were granted 
him by God through the angel Gabriel. His denunciations of local 
religious beliefs angered his fellow Meccans, and in 622 he ajid his 
followers ifled to a city later named Medina. This flight, known in the* 
West as the Hegira, marks the beginning of the Islamic era and of the 
Muslim calendar. After .Muhammad's death in 632 those of his words 
consideredlas coming directly from God were collected in the Koran; 
and the records of the prophet's teaching and doiftgs, in the haditli. 
Together they form the Sut^na (tradition), a comprehensive guide to 
the spiritual, ethical, and social life of Muslims. 

Within a century conquerinff proselytizers from the Arabian penin- 
sula spread Islam in the, adjacent Near Eastern areas and North 
Africa. Arab traders may hkve carried the faith south of the Sahara as 
early as the beginning of the eight|i century A.D. The area included in 
present-day Senegal was not significantly affected by Islam until the 
eleventh century, whm the ruler of the state called Tekrur (homeland 
of the Toucouleur) was converted and induced his family and many of 
his people to do likewise. The religion spread to other ethnic groups but 
for centuries touched mainly the rulers who consulted the resident 
marabouts (religious specialists) because of their knowledge of writing 
and the Koran. Mass copversions occurred only ir^the nineteenth cenr 
tury during the social and political lipheaval caused by colonization 
(seech. 2). . * . 

Some ethnic groups, however, continued to resist Islam even then. 
Their memories of Islamic holy wars, which had often degenerated 
into slave hunts^ led the Diola and Bainuk of lower Casamance to resist 
pressures by the Muslim Manding until the French imppsed peace. 
Significant numbers of the Serer were not touched until the twentieth 
century when Wolof and others penetrated their area. Even in the 
early 1970s a majority of Serer remained faithful to the old beliefs, 
and Islamic brotherhoods had few adherents in Serer country. Many 
of the Peu! nomads also resisted Islamization (see.ch. 4). 

Beliefs and Practices of Senegalese Muslims 

Three elements combine in various wavs to form the body of beliefs 
and practices characteristic of most Senegalese Muslims and Muslim 
communities: tlie prescriptions of universal Islam, the Islamic notions 
and customs peculiar to this part of Africa, and the conceptions and 
usages of particular ethnic groups that have persisted with one or 
another degree of modification. 

Islam is a total system that embraces and governs all human activi- 
ties. Islam means submission to God, and he who submits is a Muslim. 
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God himself is believed to have remained one and che same throur nout 
time, but Muhammad is considered the "seal of prophets." that is, the 
final and truest messenger of God s will. His revelatic*is are believed 
to complete the series of biblical revelations received earlier by Jews 
and Christians: Islam reveres as sacred only the message and rejects 
Christianity's deification of the messenger. It accepts the concepts of 
the guardian angels, of a Day of Judgment, general resurrection, 
heaven and hell, and an eternal life of the soul. • ' 

Generaily,^the emphasis is on behavior rather than on belief. One 
shows one's belief by the performance of appropriate rituals. All be- 
lievers should practice five kinds of religious duties— the five pillars 
of Islam. The five duties are the recitation of the creed, daily prayers, 
fasting, almsgiving, and the pilgrimage. Other obligations may be im- 
posed by virtue of membership in a brotherhood or assumed as ad- 
ditional signs of devotion. 

The recitation of the creed ahahada emphasizes the monotheistic 
character of Islam: "There is no god but God and Muhammad is his 
prophet." Presumably, all Senegalese Muslims have made a public 
profession »as the fir^t step in espousing Islam. The profession of the 
faith is also a routine'part of prayer. - N 

All Muslims should pray five times daily at specific times of the day: 
at dawn, shortly^ after noon, before sunset, after sunset, and at night 
In Senegal few perform these prayers more than three times a day 
and many not that often, but there is stricter observance during the 
fast of Ramadan^(see table 5). Prescribed genuflections and prostra- 
tions accompany the prayers", which the worshiper recites facing to- 
ward Mecca. The prayers mnv be said alone and in private, but public 
communal performances are common in Senegal. Attendance at the 
mosque for Friday afternoon communal prayer is often heavy. Mem- 
bers of brotherhoods must say specific prayers in addition to those 
required of all believers. 

' All Muslims, except the sick, the weak, pregnant womt»i, travelers 
on necessary journeys, and soldiers on duty, are expected to fast from 
sunrise to sunset during the whole of rhe ninth lunar month of Rama- 
dan and to refrain from sexual relations during those hours. The well- 
to-do usually do little or no work during this period, and some 
businesses close for all or part of the day. The fast in summertime im- 
poses considerable Jiardship on those who must^do- physical work. 
Ramadan is observed rather stnctljjjrSemjgS^ ^ 

The fourth obligation e^^'llilusiim is that he give alms. The zakat, 
as this contribution is known, is no longer a state levy as it was in the 
old Islamic. states of precolonial days. Theoretically voluntary, it is a 
socially unavoidable obligation in Senegal, it is collected at the begin- 
ning of the year and at the end of Ramadan. Sadaqa, purely voluntary 
almsgiving, has come to be identified with the slaughtering of a sheep 
at the great year-end feast and the f( ig of .th^ poor. 
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[Table 5. Major Events in the Islamic Calendar of Senegal^ 



Month 


length 
t)f Month 
<in days) 


Event 


1. 


Muharram — 


30 


lOthi a^hura (Wolof, tatnharit)\ new year*s 








i^elehration 


2. 


Safar 


29 


18th to 20th' n'eat tnaaal at lV)uba ( Mi] ride 








nilirrimace) 


3. 


Rabial 


30 


12th: mouloud (celebration of Muhannnad's 








birthday). 


4. 


Rabia !! 


29 


llth and 12th: gamou at Tivaouane(Tidjani 






pilji^irnafEe to Malik 








tomb). ^ 


5. 




30 




6. 


Jumadall 


29 




7. 


Rajah 


30 




.8. 


Shaban 


29 




9. 




30 


Month of fasting. 


10. 




29 


1<tt* ill fifT /Wninf L'nnftTi' VirPsWincr of 








fast — dancing.'singing. 


11. 


Zulkadah ..... 


30 




12. 




29» 


10th; cU kabir (Wolof» fa6(w/fi); gi^Bat year- 








end feast: ritual sheep slaughtering. 



'Ordinao >eftr. 354 d«ys. leip year. 3S5 days As the months of the iunar calendar re\uUe through the solar >e*r. 
c«le8 occur ftpproximitely eleven diys/arher from >e*r to yeir in the Christian calendar, for example. 1 Muharram 
U391 A H (after the Heinra) faiis on February 27. 1971. 1 Muharram 13^2 A H falls on February t6. 1972. 1 Muharram 
_13>3 A H falls oft February 4. 1973 HetroKreasion through all seasons oct'ufs approximate!) e>ery thirty thre« > ears 

'Fasttnff period is set by direct observation of the new moon rather than b> calculation 

Thirty days in lea? ycsrs. 

The fifth requirement is the h^j, or pilgrimage to Mecca, if it is 
at all possible. One who has completed the pilgrimage may prefix his 
name with the title al Haj and may also wear a green turban. The 
pilgrimage is usually undertaken so as to reach Mecca in the twelfth 
iMnar month of the Muslim calendar, but it may be made at any time. 

bout 2,000 to 3,000 Senegalese make the pilgrimag^nnually . 

The emphasis placed on the pilgrimage has led to a variety of organi- 
zational activity. Government-appointed officials arrange for trans- 
portation and other matters so as to minimize the cost pf the voyage 
and to expedite the necessary paperwork. Some industrial enterprises 
hotd lotterie^in which one or more of their employees may win a trip 
to Mecca. In some towns individuals have formed associations to which 
they contribute in order that at least one of them may make the pil- 
grimage each year. ' 

Tfie Senegalese Islamic ritual calendar is marked by other pilgrim- 
ages. Muslims may, at any time, undertake a pilgrimage to the zaouia 
(literally, center) — which can .V either the home of a leader of fheir 
brotherhood or the tomb of a founder. Of special importance is the 
pilgrimage known as the great magal, which attracts about 200,000 
annually to Tbuba, seat of the Muridiya brotherhood and sTte of the" 
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great mosque and the tomb of Amadou Bamba (1850?-1927), founder 
of the order. The ^na^l is held front i\te eighteenth to the twentieth 
of Safar and celebrates the final return from exile of Bamba and the 
date of his definitive prophetic vision. 

The twelfth of Rabia I is the birthday of Muhammad and the occa- 
sion for general celebration. The eleventh and twelfth days have come 
to be the occasion for the gamou, a pilgrimage to the zaouia, or tombSt 
of prominent marabouts. The most important of these is the gamou 
at Tivaouane, capital of the Tidjaniya brotherhood and'site of the tomb 
of the founder Al Haj Malik Sy (1855-1920). The numbers making the 
pilgrimage are fewer than those who go to Touba aftd may total about 
100,000. 

The feast of al kabir toward the end of the Islamic year occurs at 
the same tinie pilgrims to Mecca are engaged in ceremonies there. It 
is marked by the ritual slaughtering of a 1§heep in commemoration of 
Abraham's sacrifice of his son. The sheep is killed in God's naihe, and 
parts of it are distributed to the poor. Customarily the head and feet 
are smoked, and preserved for the New Year's celebration {ashura) 
\ about a month later. Most Muslims prepare for that celebration by a 
short fast and purificatory ablutions. The day is marked by rites em- 
phasizing prosperity in the new year. Food is shared with the poor in 
^the belief that such sharing will help bring a good year. 

Islam is a religion without clergy or ordained priests. It has teachers 
and leaders, usually called marabouts by French-speaking Senegalese, 
but other terms are also iause. The Wolof , Lebou, and Serer call them 
serifftie (from an old Wolof political rank); the Toucouleur and Peul 
use the title tienio\ and the Manding and Sarakole use karamokhp or 
a variation of that word. 

Despite formal Islam's uncompromising monotheism, Muslims 
everywhere believe that God created angels and spirits. Angels are 
relatively unimportant in Senegalese Muslim thought. Of the spirits 
there are two kinds: one benevolent and believing, the other evil and 
^ Unbelieving. 

j Believing spirits are thought to carry out God's wishes and help Him 
iovem the world, but they have a measure of autonomy. Ordinarily 
Spirits are considered neutral to man, but Muslims believe they may 
help if properly approached. Evil spirits — witches and the like— are 
regarded as the source of illness and other difficulties. Sometimes the 
spirits of the pre-Islamic religions have been assimilated to one or 
another of these types of spirits. They also may remain outside the 
Isl^ic categories but are, nonetheless, objects of ritual. Thus, Lebou 
women appeal to ancient spirits for rain, and the fishermen of the 
Senegal River still perform pre-Islamic rites. Spirits are extremely im- 
portant in the daily life of the ordinary rural Senegalese, for they are 
considered troublesome or helpful in all matters of immediate concern. 
ra^)ouis-are-r^puted-to-kno^;^how to communicate_with^d^ 
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appease these spirits. They make and sell amulets, which almost I'very- 
one wears around the neck in small leather bags for protection. Us ually 
they consist of written or printed material, pften from the Koran. 

Islamic Brotherhoods 

The rise of brotherhoods was closely connected with the development 
of Sufism, a mystical approach in Islam seeking a closer personal re- 
lationship to God through special spiritual disciplines. Esc^ipr from 
self was aided by poverty, seclusion, and other forms of self-denial; 
stdtes of visionary ecstasy were brought on by group chanting of 
religious texts and by dances and gestures — a practice still folbwed.^ 
The name Sufism derives from the Arab word sw/, meaning wool, 
from which the crude garment of the Muslim holy man was made. 
Around a mystic reputed for his piety and inspiration clustered dis- 
ciples who were bound to him by^personal loyalty. The size \, * such a 
zaouia ranged from tiny encampments with a few followers to village 
or town quarters with hundreds of famjty members, servants, teach- 
ers, and students le of these grew into brotherhoods organized 
along hierarchical anes (tariqua from^the Arab word tariq, meaning 
way). / 

In principle the brotherhoods stUl^eek, through ritual, prayer, and 
other techniques, to bring their members closer to God. In Senegal, 
however, membership is not restricted to those who have a strong 
tendency toward mysticism. Adherence involves little more than the 
repetition of a few litanies, loyalty to the leader of the brotherhood, 
and some obligations toward fellow members. 

The brotherhood leaders play an important" part in the organization 
and practice of Islam. Despite the theoretical absence of a priesthood, 
they have become not merely guides to paths to God but mediators 
between Him and man. They are often powers in their own right and 
even objects of worship. They are said to have baraka (a state of bless- 
edness). As they have assumed an increasingly important role, how- 
ever, the very notion of baraka has come to mean power rather than 
blessedness. 

Leaders of brotherhoods became the natural heirs to the traditional 
rulers who lost their power to the French in the nineteenth century. 
The two predominant brotherhoods — theTidjaniya and, especially, the 
Muridiya— eventually launched economic enterprises, mainly the 
cultivation of groundnuts (peanuts), as a means of acquiring power 
independent of the political arena. By the early 1970.s they had ven- 
tured into transport, cooperatives, and other enterprises. 

The majority of Senegalese Muslim.s belong to these two orders, 
possibly 57 percent to the Tidjaniya and 26 percent to the Muridiya. 
Of the others, perhaps 16 percent belong to the Qadiriya, and about 
1 percent to various small brotherhoods. Only a few have no affiliation. 

No doctrinal differences d ivide the vario us brotherhoods of Senegal. 
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Bamba, the founder of the Muridiya, belonged also to the Tidjaniya. 
Nothing prevents the talibe (followers) of different brotherhoods from 
praying together or making joint pi%images. The Tidjaniya is more 
tolerant, more flexible, and individualistic. It appeals to the 'free 

I farmers, to the educated elite, and to the urban residents (see ch. 5). 

' The Muridiya is more disciplined, more rigid, and centralized. It offers 
a total social system to the disinherited: the poor farmers and the ex- 
slaves who can only contribute the strength -^f their arms and the 
fervor of their belief. The two brotherhoods represent the two faces 
of Islam in Senegalese society, answering different and sometimes 
contradictory aspirations. Wives usually choose the' affiliation of 
their husbands. 

Qadiriya 

The first brotherhood to gain a foothold in Senegal was the Qadiriya, 
one of the oldest and most widespread of Islamic orders. It was 
founded in the twi^lfth century in Mesopotamia by Sidi Muhammad 
Abd al Kader al Djilani, and its first African branch was foun:^ed by a 
Maure, Sidi Ahmad al Bekkaye, in the late fifteenth century. Its early 
influence in Senegal was limited to peoples of the Senegal River val- 
ley—the Peul, Toucouleur, and Sarakole. In the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries the Qadiriya reached Casamance and the 
Upper Gambia, where it took root among many Manding, half of whom 
still belong to this brotherhood. The marabouts come from the Fouta 
Toro, especially from the Mauritanian side. 

The Qadiriya is staid and relatively restricted in its appeal to Sene- 
galese. It emphasizes Islamic^ including legal, learning. Although 
. chanting is permitted, the ritual tends to be quiet and nonecstatic! In 
. 1973 the head {cheikh) of the Bekkaiya branch of the Qadiriya lived in 
-Mauritania. 

Branches of the Qadiriya include the Bpu Kounta, named after its 
Maure founder. This branch established, itself toward the end of the 
nineteenth century in the area around TivaouanelVressing work and 
trade rather than learning. Another branch, the F^deliya, which is dis- 
tinguished by its relatively ecstatic ritual behaviorJh^ some adherents 
among the Wolof and Manding- in northwest Se^egd Oriental and 
Casamance regions. , 

Tidjaniya " ' 

In 1781, while on a pilgrimage to Mecca, Si Ahmad ben Muhammad 
al Tidjani, a North African, was visited by the prophet in a dream, in 
which the rules and the path to God of a new order— Tidjaniya— were 
. revealed to him. Maures, began to diffuse the teaching of the order to 
Black Africa about 1830, but the major impetus to its rapid spread m 
the second half of the nineteenth century came from the Toucouleur 
militant, Al Haj Omar (see ch. 2). His appeal was chiefly to those of his 
own ethnic group, but others in the valley of the Senegal River— 
Sarakole, Peul, and V/olof— were also influenced. All of these had 
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hitherto been overwhelmingly followers of the Qadiriya, The Tidjaniya 
also spread to a larj^e number of Wolof who were not yet Muslims, 
through Jthe effort of Sy. Of Toucouleur origin, he had settled in the old 
Wolof state of Cayor at Tivao, was married to Wolof v/omen, and had 
adopted the Wolof way of life. 

Tidjanism guarantees more to its followers and demands less than 
Qadiri Islam. It does not require esoteric learning or elaborate ritual; 
it does, however, demand absolute loyalty. Its founder claimed that 
Muhammad had guaranteed positions near God's throne on Judgment 
Day to all faithful followers, who were assured a place in heaven despite 
their sins; Ideally, a novitiate is required of one who aspires to join the 
brotherhood, but initiation is often simplified. Prayer in groups is 
emphasized. 

Tidjaniya is th^ largest brotherhood in Senegal, but it is not a solitary 
body. Branches of the brotherhood, organized mainly on ethnic lines 
and devoted to a particular leader, are the important units. 

The Omariya branch of Tidjaniya is essentially Toucouleur in com- 
position. It has several sections, headed by descendants of Omar, in dif- 
ferent countries. Senegalese grand marabout, Al Haj Saidou Nourou 
Tall, grandson of Omar and a very old man in 1973, has been an im- 
portant public figure for decades and, as such, spends much of his time 
in Dakar. 

The Malikiya branch of Tidjaniya, with headquarters in Tivaduane, 
takes its name from Sy. It makes its primary appeal to Wolof, but 
members of other ethnic groups are also affiliated. The founder of the 
branch had a reputation for learning, and the Malikiya has emphasized 
the dissemination of Islamic teaching. 

Despite the ethnic differences in their following, the leaders of the 
Omariya and the Malikiya have cooperated, and they are related by 
marriage. Both maintain ties with the Tidjaniya mother house in Fez, 
Morocco. 
Muridiya 

The founder of the Muridiya, Amadou Bamba, was a learned member 
of the Qadiriya, and the present-day leaders maintain relations with 
the Maure leader of that order. The reputation, organization, and func- 
tioning of the Muridiya, however, require that it be considered an 
autonomous brotherhood. It is essentially a Senegalese, if not Wolof, 
phenomenon. Only a very small minority — perhaps 10 percent — belong 
to other ethnic groups, 

Bamba's forebears were Qadiri marabouts of Toucouleur origin, but 
they had thoroughlyjdentified with the Wolof by the time he was born. 
Bamba taught during the last quarter of the nineteenth century, when 
Wolof society had become disorganized and disoriented under the im- 
pact of French penetration. His very deep mysticism, \^hich he derived 
from a strict reading of the sacred texts and which made no allowance 
for human weakness, became a powerful magnet, drawing many Wolof 
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who had hitherto been barely or not at all affected by Islam. His thou- 
sands of early followers ranged from members of ruling.lineages to 
slaves. Muridism became a new way of life on the one hand and a kind 
of passi Vi. resistance to the French on the other. 

Bambas intentions and ambitions were not altogether clear, but his 
reluctance to enter into direct contact with the French and the extraor- 
dinary devotion of his followers seem to have aroused suspicion. He 
was exiled to Gabon from 1895 to 1902 and to Mauritania from 1903 to 
1907..Through6ut th'ese and later periods his kin, the M'Backe, and 
some devoted disciples maintained and spread his influence. Changes 
in colonial policy and Bamba*. behavior during and after World War I 
led to a period of relatively good relations between him and the French 
and a remarkable increase in followers. 

The distinctiveness of the Muridiya resides in the total dependence 
of the talibe on their serigne, the existence of a tight hierarchy cul- 
minating in a caliph general, and a devotion to agricultural labor as 
part of religious life. 

Dependence on or devotion to the religious leader is characteristic of 
all brotherhoods, but Bamba placed heavy emphasis on it. Only through 
the .sen' 'i'? could access be had to the hierarchy of saints and, eventu- 
ally, God. Many foUovyers have interpreted this to mean that they could 
ignore ^all but the most important Islamic obligations and gain salva- 
tion simply by leaving the direction of their earthb life to the serigne. 
Bamba did not, in fact, absolve his followers of all their obligations, but 
absolute dependence and obedience seem to be Consonant with the 
organization of the Muridiya. 

The brotherhood is governed by the caliph general— first Bamba, 
later his successors— from the administrative center at Touba, which 
Murides regard as their holy city. Below him are a number of grands 
serigne (head iftarabouts) who are the descendants of Bamba's friends 
and relatives. They have their headquarters at Touba but spend most 
of their time within their own area of influence \yhere they or their 
forefathers introduced Muridism and founded villages. The grayids 
serigne are not easily accessible to the mass of the faithful. 

Farther down in the hierarchy are several hundred serigne who con-^ 
stitute the baaic^framework of the brotherhood ati:he le\rel of yvillage 
or group of villages and who are. far more numerous than in other 
brotherhoods. They may in turn delegate some functions to others. At 
the bottom of the pyramid is the mass of talibe. 

A serigne is consecrated by the caliph general, who chooses him for 
his zeal, long association, and leadership qualities. The core of Bamba's 
lieutenants were his kin, the M'Backe and a few close disciples. With 
minor exceptions, Bamba's descendants still provide the upper levels of 
the hierarchy. There have been some conflicts over succession, but 
M'Backe tend to support each other; the other serigne seem to follow 
tbc-M-Backe-lcad^Moreovcr, yixxMi^ serignejxxfi oftcn-related4o-each 
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other, either directly or through marriage. All of them maintain con*, 
tact with the caliph general directly or indirectly through his official 
representatives. 

, Muride doctrine does not assert, as some have claimed, that work is 
prayor and that the former may be substituted for the latter, but 
Barhba did condemn idleness and stressed work as part of religion. He 
understood that the time of holy wars and theocratic states was past 
and concentrated on economic progress. The caliph general combines 
in his person the highest spiritual authority of a traditional chief and 
the economic power of a modern entrepreneur. 

Confronted with followers who had little aptitude for the mystical 
life, Bamba and his successors sent them out to establish villages where 
they could work and pray at the same time in collective ecstasy. They 
renounce all personal initiative and give their services in return for 
the prayers of the .senr/we. The arrangement is voluntary and revokable 
and seems to be considered just by both sides, although some critics 
have condemned it as exploitation of religious naivete. |t places enor- 
mous power in the hands ofserigne. The caliph general or the humblest 
serigne is first of all an agricultural enterpreneur. He can spend the 
profit at will, redistributing some of it among the talib^, investing in 
other economic ventures, or spending it on himself for possessions, 
such as cars, houses, or wives — all of which presumably redounds to 
the glory of the faithful. Only whfn talib^ leave the religious com- 
munity do they begin to work for themselves and are often set up by 
the brotherhood. I 

The serigne does not himself engage in manual labor, but he often 
deals with the commercial aspects of cultivation, either as a marketer 
of crops or as headm the local cooperative. Such practices are not re- 
stricted to the Mu/ides; Tidjani marabouts have established similar 
communities here And there, but the Muridiya is marked by the scale 
and pervasiveness/of these operations. 

The brotherhood has played a vital role in spreading groundnut culti- 
vation. Farming communities were established in Cayor and Baol and, 
after Bamba s death, in Saloum, eastern Diourbel, and elsew hgxe. Jn^ 
the late 1960s two-thirds of the great groundnut producers wereMuride 
notables who controlled vast estates of many thousands of acr^s on 
which their followers worked for little or no immediate remuneration. 

Collective work has various aspects. Muride farmers usually spend 
15 percent of their working time on collective activities and also con- 
tribute every Wednesday to the cultivation of the field of their serigne. 
Moreover, a typical Muride institution is the daara (community of 
disciples), which is at once a farm and a school for Koranic education. 
In the daara the character of boys and young men (aged n ine to twenty- 
five) is formed by hard work and austere discipline. The first daara 
was founded in 1889. 

The jawnV/ (representative of the serigne) organizes the work of the 
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daara. He apportions the daily Jtasks, maintains discipline, and some- 
times* provides a little teaching by recitation of the Koran or Bamba's 
poems. There are no worsen; life is hard and isolated. Evenings are 
spent in religious singing Vnd prayer. Recruitment is entirely volun- 
tary, although the very youngones are usually enrolled by their parents. 
The boy learns fo be a pious Muslim, to respect his elders, and to master 
the basic agricultural skills. Hi\enrollment establishes a link between 
irfs family and the powerful Muride organization. Many young also 
come of their own volition, especially if their parents are dead or 
landless. j 
. The work slackens during the dry season, that is approximately be- 
tween November and May. During this time the young men perform 
odd jobs, such as repairing fences and huts, collecting firewood, or beg- 
ging.in towns and villages. They return only when the fields must be 
cleared for sowing. From, these ;ommunities a few young people may 
be chosen to become serigne. The others may, after a time, convert the 
^ community to an ordinary Muride village. 

Since the late 1950s mapy Murides have migrated into towns where 
conditions make collective work difficult. They may continue to work 
oiKWednesday in the field of the serigne, often many miles distant, or 
they . may' send a^fee instead.. But the great majority are directly af- 
filiated with the caliph general. 

In towns Murides may form local groups called dahira, which re- 
semble other voluntary urban associations with regular meetings, 
elecW presidents, arid obligation of mutual aid. Alone or with other 
memoers of this group, they may pay visits to a serigne or perhaps the 
head of their order or branch. In the city they meet members of other 
brotherhoods with whom relations tend to be tolerant and peaceful. 
The imam at the mosque where they go for Friday prayer is often a 
-m^mber of theTidjaniya, which predominates in towns. 

Miiicr Brotherhoods 

The burgeoning of Islam in the late nineteenth century gave rise to a 
number of leaders who enjoyed a brief success but whose present-day 
following in Senegal is.quite small. One such leader was Limahou Laye, 
a Lebou v^ho, in the late nineteenth century, gained a number of fol- 
lowers among his own ethnic group and some others by virtue of his 
reputation as a holy man and healer. The Layennes have made some 
major modifications in doctriiie and law. They consider the pilgrimage 
to Mecca unnecessary, and they claim that there is no limit to the num- 
ber of legal wives a Muslim m;.^ take. The teaching of the founder and 
his son also emphasizes cleanliness of body, clothing, and dwelling as 
essential to purity. The Layennes constitute less than 1 percent of 
Senegalese Muslims. 

One group, the followers of Al Haj Ibrahima Nyasse, split off from 
the Ti^janiya. It is important less because of its numbers in Senegal, 
which are few, than because of the national and international status of 
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its leader. Unlike other important religious figures,\Nyasse was born 
a blacksmith of low caste origin, which may accounVin part for the 
coolness between him and other Tidjani leaders (see cl^^S), He is also 
a learned man who has written a great deal on religious matters. He is 
a crusader and a Pan-African ist, who advocates close tu>s with the 
Arab world. Nyasse is a Wolof, with headquarters in Kablack, and 
manages vast fields of groundnuts that are cooperatively cultivated. 
He has followers in many parts of West Africa, particularly in Nigeria. 
His ties with Fez are less close than those of other leaders. \ 

Cherif Hamallah, who died in 1943, founded Hamallism abouVthe 
time of World War I. He preached a return to pure Tidjanism, empW 
:5izing mystical rather than intellectual activity. He also stressed the 
equality of all souls, which attracted to him ex-slaves, women, and 
young people rebellious against the authority of the parental genera- 
tion. Hamallism gave rise to several tendencies, among them a con- 
templative, mystical one with strong, moral emphasis and a social, 
revolutionary one. There are only between 7,000 and 8,000 followers 
of I lamallism in Senegal, many of them of non-Senegalese origin. 

\ Trends in Senegalese Islam 

Movements for reform that have affected Islam elsew^here have 
touched Senegal only slightly, chiefly in the form of criticism of the 
cult of the marabouts. Muslims are urged to abandon their reliance on 
them and on brotherhoods, to confront God themselves, and to acquire 
the learning necessary to proper Islam. In the decade preceding inde- 
pendence the movement assumed political overtones: chiefs of brother- 
hoods were accused by some reformers of cooperation with the colonial 
power. ' 

Among those who have participated in the reform movement are 
former students at Al Azhar in Cairo, an important center of Islamic 
learning, where Senegalese began studying in the late 1940s. Some of 
the graduates stress the rational elements in Islamic doctrine and, 
without advocating blind acceptance of Western thought and civiliza-. 
tion, urge adaptation to the conditions of the modern world. 

The important brotherhood leaders have opposed the reformers as 
vehicles for Pan-arabism and spreaders of dissension among Senegalese 
Muslims. They have also sought to adapt themselves to their pressures, 
chiefly by encouraging the teaching of Arabic and by seeking to raise 
the level of Islamic learning. The government, as a gesture of friend- 
ship for Senegafese Islam and perhaps as a means of encouraging its 
modernization, has supported the teaching of Arabic in some schools 
and the establishment of a center of Islamic studies at the University 
of Dakar (seech. 8), 

CHRISTIANITY 

Unlike Muslim proselytizers. Christian missionaries were not able to 
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move freely in Senegal during the early period of French expansion and 
unification, which began in 1850. As whites, they were considered allies 
of the Frenc^. Moreover^ conversion to Christianity entailed afar more 
profound change of the traditional social structure than did acceptance 
of Islam(8^ch.5). 

T!he first mission had been installed in.Dakar in 1845, and the second 
^in Jbal in 1849. During the late nineteenth century, mission stations 
were established among the Serer on the Petite Cote (between Dakar 
and Joal) Mid among th6 Diola in lower Casamance. The two ethnic 
groups continue to be appreciably affected by missionary efforts, al- 
though in receht years blam has had s"cce8S among both. A few Chris- 
tians; can also be found in almost every other ethnic group, especially 
amphg.the Balant^ and Mandjaque who live just south of S^hiou in 
Gfl^ma^'ce Region. Like Muslims, Christian converts often retain fele- 
nients of their former beliefs. 

: According to papal sources, there were 249,785 Roman Catholics in 
197^^ distributed among five dioceses: Dakar (97,000), Kaolack (68,055), 
Ziguihchor(47,284),Thiis(20,491),andSai (16,955). Senegalese 

clerics performed many of the parish and other duties. Of the non- 
African religious personnel a relatively large number minister mainly 
to jBoropean and Lebanese Roman Catholic populations; they operate 
mission schools and social centers for young people as well as libraries 
and various cultural activities. 

the Roman Catholic Church of Senegal is affiliated with the inter- 
nationrf Episcopal Conference of French-Speaking Africa, which is the 
permanent organ of the plenary assembly of the bishops of West Africa. 
This conference was established before Senegalese independence and 
was retained afterward. 

There were also a few thousand Protestants in the country, grouped 
in the Evangelical Federation. They included the Assemblies of God 
Mission (seat in Tambacounda), the Evangelical Mission of West Africa 
(seat in Ziguinchor), the Protestant Church of Dakar, and the Con- 
servative Baptist Foreign Mission^Society. 

Whatever success Christian missions have had has been mainly be- 
cause of the Western education they offered. Their schools, open to all, 
were at first largely shunned by Muslims and frequented' mostly by 
non-Muslims and people of lower caste. Eventually they also attracted 
Muslims because of the opportunities they made available for modern 
careers. Attendance at common schools is prx)bably one of the reasons 
for the tolerance and peace existing in Senegal among adherents of dif- 
ferent religions* 

Because of the mission schools, Roman Catholics play a larger role 
than their mere numbers would imply. They are more heavily repre- 
sented among the educated elite and higher echelons of government. 
Quite often they have posts of responsibility in villages, where they are 
outnumbered thirty to one and more. In 1966 one government minister 
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out of five, one legislative deputy out of six, and one ambassador out of 
three were Roman Catholics, Later figures were not available in 1973, 
but — significantly —the president of this predominantly Islamic coun- 
try was a Roman Calholic. 

INDIGENOUS RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS 

Of the larger ethnic groups only the Serer and the Diola have impor- 
tant segments still devoted to traditional religions. Comparatively 
large numbers are found among members of small groups, such as the 
Balante, Mandjaque, and Mancagne in Casamance Region and the Bas- 
sari in the remote southeast. 

Despite differences in detail among indigenous religions, they are all 
this-worldly, and they assume that man must maintain good relations 
with those (human or otherwise) who control forces and try to influ- 
ence these beings in their favor. All traditional belief systems includea 
creator God or Supreme Being, who is omnipotent, timeless, and re- 
mote from man. He is always associated with the sky and is rarely 
worshiped. He was easily adapted to Islamic and Christian beliefs by 
converts, who from then on gave him greater importance in prayer. 

Intermediary powers — the spirits incarnate in forces of nature and^ 
thought to live in trees, rocks, water, or other natural phenomena — are 
considered to be either benevolent or malevolent but amenable to 
prayer and appeasing sacrifice. Prayers are said at tiny shrines with 
or without images, usually on agricultural occasions such as planting 
and harvest. Although spirits are not material, according to believers, 
they must))e fed (by sacrifice of slaughtered animals), and they are 
annoyed \t people do not pay attention to them. Attributed to them is 
the power to punish by illness or even madness voluntary or involun- 
^ tary infringements of rules or, sometimes, failure to sacrifice. The Serer 
call such spirits pango; the Diola word is boekin (pi., ukin). In contrast 
to God these spirits are localized, numerous, and vary in power. Some 
are household spirits and are relevant only for a small group. Others 
are valid for a whole village or for a group of villages. 

Each spirit has a priest and, sometimes, both a priest and sacrifices 
In Diola society family seniors are priests for household spirits. For 
other spirits, Diola who Iiave received a call by a kind of spirit- 
possession become priests, but these persons remain cultivators, fish- 
ermen, and so on. The only fully specialized priest is the priest-king 
(or occasionally a pfiest-queen). Not all Diola groups had such persons, 
and there were only twO or three in the Casamance in the early 1970s. 
Others live in Portuguese Guinea. These priest-kings formerly had 
political, juridical, and religious functions, but in the early 1970s they 
were connected solely with tradit:ional religion. Priest-kings are chosen 
from specific lineages. Often two lineages alternate in furnishing the 
incumbent of a priest-kingship. The power of the priest-king varies, 
depending on the prestige of his scepter and the loyalty of his followers. 
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In effect, he has no definite territorial jurisdiction. 

Diola do not stand in awe of their spirits. They are there to be dealt 
with: one makes the appropriate sacrifices, says the appropriate words 
(words are powerful), and expects results. A Diola is quite 'capable of 
tellinga spirit who has failed him that he will ignore it. } 
. Below the spirits and capable of communicating with them are the, 
souls of dead ancestors. They may be asked to intercede wfth spirits. 
Ancestors are the "makers and guardians of tradition and thus, essen- 
tially, the arbiters of morality. They are intimately involved with 
everyday happening. Death is not an absolute end to life, and the 
:family name and power are maintained through successive generations. 
There is also widespread belief in the existence of ghosts as souls of 
people who have not been given proper burial and therefore are restless. 

For the Diola the universe consists of a coherent hierarchical system 
in which man occupies a privileged position in the middle. Below man 
in the hierarchy are animals and inanimate objects, which are alive in 
some respects but without consciousness. The most important of these 
animals are symbols of clans, and members may not kill or eat them. 

President Leopold-Sedar Senghor, a Serer, has described the reli- 
gious beliefs of his people as a coherent system that provides man with 
a total vision of the universe in which he is in permanent contact with 
all life forces— visible as well as invisible ones. There is no dividingline 
between the mundane and the sacred. The underlying reason for rites 
arid sacrifices is to reconcile those life forced that bring fertility to 
fields and to women. 

, Belief in various forms of magic is widespread, and witchcraft and 
sorcery are used to explain misfortune in personal terms as the conse- 
quence of acts of .witches and sorcerers. Malevolent men suspected of 
witchcraft are often more deeply feared than evil spirits. Details of 
belief and practice vary, but the Wolof pattern indicates their general 
tenor. 

A Wolof witch idoma) is believed to attack and eat others. His behav- 
ior is often involuntary, but he is compelled to act by a supernatural 
power inherited from his mother. Extraordinary precautions are taken 
against witches at crucial events in the life cyfcle, and much money is 
spent on amulets to ward them off. Witches arev believed to hunger for 
blood and for the heart, liver, and fat of the youiig. Childbirth is there- 
fore dangerous for the mother and child, circumsion for the initiate, 
marriage for the young bride, and nightlife for the young man. Witches 
also are believed to seize and eat souls that wander about during a per- 
son's sleep. / . u • 

It is thought that witches turn into animals or other beings, and their 
appearance can paralyze most people. They then enter the victim's 
body to consume the organ they want. Many Wolof assert that God 
gives witches the power to penetrate the body without a markr — - 

Witches may cause illness, but they also enter a body when it is 
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weakened by illness. A sick Wolof is therefore reluctant to be visited at . 
night, nor does he jare to acknowledge a weakened condition for fear 
' that a witch, overhearing him, will attack. 

A victim can identify the witch responsible for his illness. Formerly, 
a witch was beaten, killed, sold into slavery, or forcibly exiled; he may 
still be ostracized. Ordinarily, however, a medicine man, often a mara- 
bout,' gives the victim a magical powder to enable the victim to speak if 
he is paralyzed. If the victim refuses the powder it is assumed that he 
has been **eaten'' and jDust die. If the witch is identified, the medicine 
man usually places his name in the center of a magical drawing of Ara- 
bic origin. The witch should then- withdraw and return the organ, but ^ 
some are able to resist any magic used against them. 

Accusations are most often leveled against outsiders of low status 
groups, but anyone, including close kin or friends, may be a witch. 
This possibility is anxiety provoking, but Wolof feel that they have 
some control through protective magic, and they do not live in constant 
fear. . ' - 

Possession cults appear in some societies. TheJareboin^-fOT'example, 
consider ndop (possessioft) to have therapeutic qualities. Their tradi- 
tional religion centers on women and the notion of fertility, which 
guarantee the continued existence and well-being of the group. It is the 
women who experience ndop during which supernatural forces take 
possession of them, directing their speech and actions. This is believed 
to reconcile the spirits and dead ancestors who wer^ responsible for an 
unsuccessful fishing expedition, a bad harvest, lack of pregnancy, or 
other misfortune. 

Just as Muslims and many Christians are still affected by elements 
of traditional religions, so those adhering to such religions are affected 
by elements or ideas derived from their Muslim or Christian neighbors. 
^xThus, Serer may wear amulets containing bits of the Koran and pre- 
Wed by local marabouts, or Diola may sometimes appeal directly and 
without sacrifice to their high god, having been influenced by the 
Chria,tians among th^m. 

Sometimes certain aspects of tr^^ditional religions that were closely 
linked to specific social arrangements have changed. For example, the 
funerals of Serer chiefs cease to be central elements in Serer society, 
and a )vhole class of Diola spirits has been forgotten except by the very 
old heiausp the way of life of the Diola has changed. Moreover, because 
indigenous religious beliefs are usually localized within the traditional 
order, they often lose their validity for individuals who migrate to the 
cities and find a place in modern society. 
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CHAPTER 8 

CULTURAL EXPRESSION AND EDUCATION 

As Senegal entered its second decade of independence, the dominant 
theme expressed by the country's intellectuals and government leaders 
was the search for national identity. Senegalese intellectuals had been 
among the first Africans to rejt-ct the French concept of assimilation 
and had led the move to reassess the value of Afvh » tr-^ditions (see 
ch.^2), President Leopold-Sedar Senghor was general' , --^ited with 
having made one of the most significant contributions ot an African in- 
tellectuals to the development of the concept of negntude—a term 
used loosely to denote a reassessment of African culture— and was 
leading the move to transform it into an ideolog>' for national develop- 
ment (see Intellectual Ar hisch.). 

The reassessment of ' traditions implied by the concept of 
negritude was an essential step in the synthesis' of indigenous tradi- 
tions and the heritage of the colonial experience into a national culture. 
It was assumed that this synthesis would better serve the needs and 
realities of a twentieth-century African state than would ks component 
traditions. That the n?ture and direction of the synthesis were still 
open to debate in 1973 reflected definitional disagreement by the fac- 
tions advocating negritude as well as the basic flexibility of the concept. 
It also reflected the vitality of intellectual movements in Senegal. 

The country possesses a rich tradition of cultural expression. For the 
majority of the population the most significant areas of traditional art 
forms are music and oral literature, and aitistic expression is closely 
linked to particular social functions. As early as the nineteenth century, 
however, a smal' urban elite evolved from the formal educational sys- 
tem established by the French. Its members not only enjoyed, but came 
to participate in, forms of Western cultural expression. During the 
twentieth century this elite gained an international reputation first for 
literarv Avorks and later for scholarship in the social sciences and for 
continuations to the visual and motion picture arts. Participation in 
Western forms of cultural expression remained largely an urban 

experience. ' • i i 

Since independence in 1960 the government's role in national devel- 
opment has included the support of cultural expression --ranging from 
direct financial aid to the sponsorship of exhibitions— and the direc- 
tion of educational development. Educational policy has stressed the 
importance of improving the quality of educational facilities already 
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available in the country over simple increases in enrollment and, . 
(luring the first half of the UHiOs, priority was ^iven to improvements 
in elementar\ ediK'ation. About 40 percent of the population of elemen- 
tary school a^'e attended school. During the last half of the decade the 
government initiateo various studies of the educational system in- 
herited from the French. Of {)articular concern was the nature of post- 
elementary education and the relevance of secondary and hi^^her 
education to the social and economic needs and resources of the coun- 
try. Government modifications of the educational system included the 
elimination of certain specializations. Student reaction to the govern- 
ment s educational reforms in the early 1970s led to violent demonstra- 
tions and to the destruction of public property, providinj^ a major source 
of political disruption and threats to public order (see ch. 10; ch. 16). 

ARTISTIC EXPRESSION AND SOCIETY 

Artistic expression has been judged traditionally by the Senegalese 
in terms of the fulfillment of tasks regarded as.essential to the survival . 
of particular social groups rather than on the basis of each fcrm's aes- 
thetic merits. Under such a perspective, objects and acts are designed 
to fulfill a specific social, religious, or technical function, the signifi- 
cance of which is greater than— but does not exclude- the ability of 
, the object or the act to please the ear or e.\ c. So defined, artistic expres- ^ 
rion in traditional Senegalese society attempts.to control the social and 
natural environment. Thus, although the recitation of oral literature 
p ovides a measure of entertainment, the more fundamental purpose 
is to strengthen group cohesion and to establish guidelines for social 
action, including the socialization of children to facilitate the transmis- 
sion of myths, sacred beliefs, and traditional histories. 

The concept of beauty in Senegalese art differs from the standard 
Western conception. The Wolof word for beauty, for example, trans- 
lates best as "that which is suitable." It is assumed that music, cere- 
monial masks, and poetry will affect the audience; their beauty derives 
not from the fact that they affect the beholder but from their ability 
to produce the specific effect considered suitable to the occasion. The 
Bambara have a more versatile set of words for beauty, one of which 
correspon'.:s to "beauty of and for itself.'' In general, however, this con-,' 
ce[)t is not applied to artistic expression. 

The fur ctional emphasis of traditional Senegalese art places greater 
atteni >n evpn in the v Ihuai arts on the {)rocess through which an object 
is created or with which the object is associated than on the object itself. 
Objepts obtain their meaning not from their own form but from the es- 
sence with which th< are invested and which can be reassigned to 
anotherobject.Thu.s ihe object itself is not valued, an , no great concern 
is shown for its preservation. The use of durable nu .rials for art ob- 
jects is of minor importance, and decayed objects are leplaced by new 
ones. 
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Although certain requirements define the form of ritual objects, the 
need for representational art is not stressed in art. Meaning is some- 
times accorded to an object by geometric markings, the meaning of 
ich may be understood by only a small group or may be interpreted 
differently by members of various groups. Abstract forms suggestive 
of the essence or spirit that resides in the ritual object is more impor- 
tant than the creation of an exact physical resemblance. To a degree, 
realism has been restricted by the Islanxic prohibition against the 
representation of living forms. Islam did notijeeame a dominant cul- 
tural force, however, until the nineteenth century, and this restriction 
tended to serve as an additional reinforcement for tendencies already 
inherent in Senegalese visual art forms rather than as a limitation on 
previously evolved forms. 

In the performing arts the competence of individual performers is 
assumed and, although individual excellence is often rewarded, there 
is greater stress on the communal function of the activity than on 
individual performance. Music and dance tend to be group activities, 
sometimes led by an individual or a small group. Extemporaneous per- 
formance by certain individuals — because of their status in the com- 
munity or their function in a task at hand— is common, but even 
spontaneous expression tends to be limited by-convention. 

With the exception of songs and chants related to work and the cele- 
bration of certain holidays, group gatherings for singing and dancing 
occur mainly ih the evening after the completion of daily tasks. Songs 
and dances ar( frequently related to religious occasions or to seasonal 
events, such as crop planting and harvesting. Some are associated with 
occurrences inlthe life cycle of group members, such as birth, puberty, 
marriage, and death. Similar celebrations are sometimes used to repay 
social debts ^r to demonstrate social position or wealth. 

Small sums of money or tokeli'gifts may be given even to non- 
professional performers. Aristocratic Wolof women, who do not dance 
in public— at regular intervals and frequently in a formal manner- 
present coins to the drummers accompanying the dancer^* &)metimes 
the women serve as intermediaries for men who wish to r^M^ard the 
musicians. Young women are often given the head scarves of^older 
women or are given groundnuts (peanuts) by men in the audience^ 
When a dancer receives a gift it is usually assumed that she will share 
a portion of it with the drummers. 
Specialization is,common in both the performing and the vl<uial arts. 
V Moreover, the social status of those engaged in the arts varifes. Reli- 
gious specialists in oral recitation— especially among Islamic grom)s— 
and those who are literate are us?u Jly highly regarded. Among^the 
educated, modernizing segment of the population, the composition of 
literary works is a symbol of prestige. Lower status is accorded to 
craftsmen. Although the popularity of entertainers in urban ^reas has 
modified the traditionally lower status of performers, professional 
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musicians still have low social positions. 

A special caste known as (friots [)erform nuiltiple functions, serving 
often as musicians. The\ attend ceremonies or travel about the country- 
side sin^inK the praises of a famil.\» ^iroup» or indi\idual b\ whom 
they are temporarily employed or to whom they are permanently 
attached. The.\ ser\e as historians and ^^enealo^^ists and spread news 
and satirical fornus of social criticism. Respected onl\ for the role they 
perform, they possess low social status and are subjected to socio- 
reli^^iiHis restrictions, includin^^ matters of dress, housing, and burial 
rites. The.\ are, ho\\e\er, j^ranted considerable diver^^ence from ^roup 
standards in both their social criticism and ^^eneral beha\ ior (seech. 5). 

HANDICRAFTS 

The tradition uf handicrafts is an old one amon^^ Senegalese. Most 
ethnic groups have artisan castes, including smiths, weavers, dyers, 
leatherworkers, woudworHers, basket weavers, and potteris (see ch. 5). 
Sometimes both the husband and wife are artisans in traditionally 
coupled fields; for example, the wives of smiths are potters, and wives 
of leatherwprkers are dyers. The excellence of the work of one ^roup is 
sometimes hi^ihl\ re^^anled b\ other ethnic groups and obtained either 
throu^rh trade ur from itinerant artisans Thus Wolof jewelry is \alued 
o\er a wide area, and the A/o/m' (itinerant woodworkers) do decorative 
carving for ail ethnic groups. 

Haniicrafted utilitarian objects arc common amon^ groups through- 
out the country Pottery is made either by sha,iinK a mass of clay with 
a tool or b\ turning it to the desired shape on a potter*s wheel. Baskets 
ser\e \ariuus purposes, and in some areas houses and ^^ranaries are 
made of thatch. Amon^ the Bambara extremely fine mats with woven 
geometric, \aricolored patterns are used for sitting and sleeping. The 
Bambara also d\ e fabrics w ith a backKround color obtained from a tree 
sap and then bleach out intricate patterns with lye taken from corro- 
sive soaj). 

The pastoral Peul are especially noted for their leatherwork, includ- 
\n\i a variet\ of utilitarian and ornamental articles. The leather is often 
d\ed bri^^ht colors, punched., car\ ed, or em'broidered with narrow 
leather strips. Most of the designs are geometric, in keepin^^ with the 
Muslim prohil)itions on producing likenesses of living things. Leather- 
work is also produced b\ the Mandin^and other groups. 

The hi^^hest artisir> has been achieved by jewelers who work m ^old 
and siKer. producing elaborate bracelets, necklaces, earrings, and 
pendants in delicate fili^rree work. P^xamples of such jewelry made 
several hundred .\ears a^^o — esjjecially by Serer and Mandin^ crafts- 
men - can l)e seen in museums in Sene^^al and France, that present- 
da\ art is [)racticall.\ unchan^^ed. Demand for the jewelers* work is as 
hi^h anions Eurojjean as anions Wolof women, who were the original 
customers. Placin^r ^reat \alue (jn personal ailornment. Wolof women 
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have long demanded hi^h standards of design and workmanship from 
local craftsmen. 

The changes in traditional values under way in the early 1970s 
had led to a reduction in the importance of certain rituals, and the 
.quality of workmanship evident in masks and other ritual objects had 
declined. Some craftsmen had turned to producing inexpensive art 
for the tourist trade, and some coastal carvers were attempting to 
duplicate the plaster of paris saints found in Roman Catholic churches 
in the country. Competition from industrial goods— particularly items 
of plastic— had displaced a number of traditional handicrafts. Rather 
than modify and improve their methods to meet the' demands of 
modern life, many artisans were abandoning their crafts for other 
occupations. 

Efforts to preser\'e the quality of handicraft production in the coun- 
try were first initiated by the French and have been continued by the 
national government. Training programs for craftsmen were initiated; 
information campaigns stressing the importance of traditional crafts 
were launched; and a small artisans' village was constructed on the 
outskirts of Dakar. Experimentation with new techniques as well as 
traditional methods was encouraged, and special exhibits featuring 
traditional crafts have been sponsored locally and abroad. The revitali- 
zation of traditional crafts remained an uncertainty in the early 1970s. 

THE VISUAL ARTS 

, Although early stone sculpture and small objects of clay and metal 
I have been excavated, Senegalese development of the visual arts has 
beenratherlimitid. Those objects on which carvmg is found are usually 
designed for ritual performances, utilitarian purposes, or personal 
adornment, but small fertility statuettes are found sometimes among 
! the Bambara. Most objects are made of wood and are usually the work 
i of ktobe or their wives. The most common utilitarian items on which 
! carving appears include wooden mortars and pestles used for crushing 
grain and beatingsticks used in the preparation of linen cloth. 

The Bambara and Manding both make, for ritual use, elaborate wood 
and fiber masks and headpieces, which are completely or partly carved. 
The masks and their manufacture are controlled by initiation societies. 
The masks are used for rituals in which the participants gain worldly 
and spiritual knowledge in their passage to adulthood. Most masks 
combine human and animal features. Similar helmetlike masks are 
made by the Diola but are usually of woven matting. They present a 
comic appearance with their tubular eyes and are often topped by 
antelope horns. The reduced importance of initiation societies made it 
increasingly difficult by the early 1970s to find authentic examples of 
these masks, and many inferior ones were being made for the tourist 
trade. A modern version of a particular style of headpiece with a young 
antelope riding on the bock of an adult antelope were being imported 
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in lar^e numbors from neighboring Mali by Bam bar a traders as well 
as bein^ locally produced for marketplace sales. 

After the introduction of formal education by the French in the mid- 
nineteenth centur>, a limited number of Senegalese artists be^an to 
express themselves in formerl\ unknown mediums, such as painting 
and litho^iraphy, and approached sculpture from a more universal 
perspective than that found in traditional carxin^. At first these artists 
sou^iht to duplicate the style.s and themes current ih Prance. Some 
were hi^^hly competent, but the appeal of their work was gather re- 
stricted. Experimentation and deviation from previous standards 
typified their work in the 1950s. B\' the li)60s two different schools 
began to emerge. The first sought to express universal concepts in 
abstract st\ les of international appeal; the other was more representa- 
tional and used natural motifs such as flowers and animals to rein- 
terpret traditional themes. 

As in the case of traditional crafts, the government was aitemptinj? 
to encourage and support thede\elopmentof \isualarts. Most training 
efforts wyrv centered in the National School of the Arts in Dakar. 
^Special exhibits were sponsored featurin^^ both traditional and contem- 
porar\ art objects. Some artists had been offered positions desi^ining 
sets and costumes for the national theater, and 1 percent of the con- 
struction budget for new public buildings was required by law to be 
devoted to the inclusion of artistic decoration. By the early 1970s the 
go\ernment had sponsored special exhibits of contemporary art in 
\arious foreign countries, including Brazil, Sweden, Morocco, Came- 
roon, and Nigeria. Individual Senegalese artists had participated in 
\aris,us international art festivals, and the government had also helped 
arrange for one-man shows of Senegalese artists abroad. The work of 
these artists was well received and had in several instances been pur- 
chased by museums such as the Museum of Modern Art in Paris. 

THE PERFORMING ARTS 

Music 

Music plays a significant social and religious role in Senegalese so- 
ciet\ . Specific songs, melodies, iind kinds of music have special pur- 
poses, and there are often strict rules governing when and by whom 
they may be performed. Much of the daily work in the villages and 
rural areas is accompanied bv music and singing. Work songs set a 
pace that helps to uartl off fatigue and to create a communal spirit that 
motivates the worker and makes his task seem easier. In other situa- 
tions instrumental and vocal music are frequently associated with 
dancing rather than independent performances. Regional variation^ 
occur not only in the st\le of music but also in the kind of instruments 
used. 

Traditional instrumental music is produced chiefly by percussion 
instruments, particularl\ drums. The art of drumm.ing is highly re- 
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yarded and is extremely popular. It is taught to boys at an early age. 
In addition to rhythmic effects, drum music achieves tonal contrasts 
by the use of different drumming techniques and by the use of various 
kinds of drums at the same time. 

Drums vary in size, shape, bracing, and the kind of drum heaifl used 
Some are beaten by hand and others with strikers. The tamal a drum 
shaped lik(» an hourglass and played under the arm of the player, pro- 
vides different tones according to the pressure with which it is held. 
Other percussion instruments include wooden xylophones and a variety 
of rattR*s, gongs, and bells. 

Although not as common as percussion models, various stringed 
instruments are found. The most common form is the khalom, a type 
of Jute, of which there are three varieties that differ in size and musical 
range. All have resonators, usually made of gourds, over which tanned 
cowhide has been stretched; all but one have five strings. The exception 
is the one-string lute or molo, which is found in the north. A more 
complicated harplike instrument with twenty-one strings called acora 
is used in the southern Casamance area. Highly specialized musicians 
use this instrument to create polyphonic music. Less common wind 
instruments include whistles,^horns, and simple flutes. 

Through schools and Christian missions the people have long been 
expof;ed to European music and influenced by it. Formerly unknown 
rhythms and harmonies found their way into local music, and in some 
areas where European influence jwas particularly strong a new etyle 
evolved. Similar to South American and Caribbean rhythms, varia- 
tions of this form of new music are found in many coastal, urban areas 
of West Africa. Most variations resemble popular d^nce music. Duiing 
the i960s jazz music became highly popular in Dakar and other urban 
centers. Local concerts were well attended, and clubs that held weekly 
jazz sessions were formed. Local critics generally welcomed the efforts 
of young musicians to develop an African style of jazz, especially be- 
cause of African influence on the early development of jazz in North 
America. Reaction to rock music introduced in the 1970s was not as 
enthusiastic. 

Some educated Senegalese who had been steeped in the French cul- 
ture prefer classical European music to local musical forms. Many 
children in larger cities take piano lessons or study other Western 
instruments. Small concerts featuring Western classical music are 
held frequently in Dakar; they are usually well attended. Performances 
are provided by a variety of local choirs, cantata groups, small orches- 
tral ensembles, and military bands as well as by visiting groups from 
abroad. Concerts by the company of the national theater, however, 
continue to feature traditional musical forms. 

Dance 

Dancing is the principal means of self-expression and the focus of 
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much artistic iictivity. It permeates all aspects of life; men and women, 
youn^ ami old. dance at the slij^htest provocation— at religious cere- 
monies, at social or political ^(atherinus. or simply from sheer joy of 
living. In the past, elaborate ritual dances evolved for recurrent formal 
occasions markinj( points in the life cycle, seasonal change— such as 
the coming of yearly rains and the be^inninj^ of harvest — or the setting 
out on a huntinj(or raiding expedition. On such occasions the ritual 
dancinK was part of a relij^ious ceremony and often called for elaborate 
symbolic costuming. 

Although the style of Senej^alese dancing is more expressive than 
formal, deriving its effect from the interpretation, through body move- 
" ment, of a character or mood rather than from precise, disciplined 
footwork or gestures, tradition prescribes certain forms for specific 
occasions. Improvisation takes place only within the limits of this 
prescribed form. Emphasis is on collective performance, with group 
dancers moving in lines to simple rhythms often accompanied by in- 
strumental music and chanting. Short solos may be offered by one or 
each member of the group. 

Dance forms that initially evolved to serve traditional ritualistic 
expression were adapted to serve Islam and were modified during the 
colonial experience. Multiple variations of these dances continued to 
be an integral aspect of village life and to be regarded by educated 
urbanites Jisan important aspect of traditional heritage. Various local 
dance troupes toured the country, as did the national dance company 
affiliated with the national theater in Dakar. In 1971 this company 
was selected as one of four groups to tour the United States in a pri- 
\ately sponsored Afro-Asian Dance Festival, and the company was 
scheduled to tour Europe in the fall of 1973. 

Drama 

Drama had its origin in traditional religious and social celebrations, 
notably in the ritual dances that had all the elements of a dramatic 
presentation. In some cases these constituted a rudim'^ntary play with 
qharactersand asimple plot, which was transmitted through costumes* 
mimic" . and song. The traditional love for theatrical spectacles was 
utilize(4 by missionaries and French administrators as an educational 
medium. Sketches and tableaux on religious and educational themes 
were presented by amateur grou{)s in all parts of the country to im- 
press specific points on the local po[)ulation. 

Professional drama had its start in the 19303 when a group of stu- 
dents at the William Ponty Normal School formed a theatrical troupe. 
Staging plays both of their own creation and of standard European 
repertory, their presentations were aimed entirely toward the French- 
speaking urban elite. Their plays often satirized African traditions. 

In the twodecades after World War II professional Senegalese drama 
stagnated. The only semiprofessional dramatic company was that of 
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the Alliance Frangaise, the French cultural organization in Dakar, and 
it was composed almost entirely of French actors. Although some of 

' the old plays were occasionally produced by amateur groups, they were , 
considered outmoded and did not attract large audiences. Senegalese 
writers showed only a marginal interest in the theater during that 
period, and theatrical presentations offered little of interest to a people 
preparing for independence. Most Senegalese actors went to France in 
order to find more profitable and rewarding career opportunities. 

During the early 1960s the government express^ concern ove^ the 
state of the theater in Senegal and established a spfecial committee to 
advise the secretary for cultural affairs in the Ministry of National 
Education and Culture on problems faced by the theater and to assist 
in the creation of a national theatrical company. Plans were drawn for 
the construction of modern theater facilities in Dakar. Senegalese 
actors were urged to return from abroad to staff the company, and a 
program was established under the dr^ma section of the National 
School of the Arts to train additional actors and technicians. 

The new Daniel Sorano Theater in^ Dakar —named after a Senegalese 
actor who earned considerable fame in France — was completed in the 
early 1970s. The thpatrical company housed in the theater was com- 
posed of three troupes: a dance co.npany, a company of singers and 

* musicians, and an acting company. The troupes toured separately but 
also presented cooperative performances. Actors* salaries and produc- 
tion costs were supported by the state, allowing tickets to be sold at 
low cost. 

To celebrate the tricentennial of the death of Moliere, the national 
theater company presented an adaptation of the playwright's ImagU 
nary Invalid in 1973. Although the produtlion closely followed the orig- 
inal French script, the seventeenth-century play was flavored with 
Senegalese music and dance. A more liberal interpretation of Shake- 
speare's Mac6ei/i had been presented, setting the play in the context of 
an African kingdom and providing the characters with modified Afri- 
can names. 

Major developments in the film industry as a dramatic medium 
occurred during the 1960s. The artistic accomplishment of Senegalese 
producers was impressive from the start, and by the early 1970s film- 
ma'. ing was clearly becoming an important form of cultural expression 
in the country (see ch, 12). Both short-subject and feature-length filins 
were being produced, and several had received international awards. 
The first Senegalese films were largely French productions. In 1973 
film production still depended on French processing facilities, but the 
actors and technicians were mainly Senegalese. The country clearly 
was a leader of filmmaking in Black Africa and was the headquarters 
of the African Filmmakers Association (Federation Panafricaine des 
Cineastes— FEPACI). Film viewing had assumed social importance, 
and special clubs existed for the viewing and discussion of films. 
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The first films produced by Senegalese concerned the problems facedf 
by African students abroad, village life, and the issue of independence 
and related problems. Increasingly, films shifted to problems related 
to alienation from'traditional society and the anomie in urban society. 
Various perspectives of nigritude also began to be reflected in films. 
-Of the more than ten major producers Ousmane Sembfene, who re- 
ceived a prize for his Wolof-language film Le Mandat at the Venice 
Film Festival in 1968, had the greatest international reputation. Sem- 
bene's .films followed the form and aesthetic"'treatment of neorealistic 
ftalian films to show both the universal and particular problems that 
faced the Senegalese. 

LITERATURE 
TradHional Literature 

The people have a rich tradition of oral literature— legends, myths, 
fables, and proverbs— transmitted from generation to generation by 
storytellers and griots. There are numerous legends and epics about 
- tribal ancestors and great warriors, myths of the supposed origins of 
families and tribes, and legenc^^ explaining social customs or natural 
phenomena, such as fire, thuiider and lightning, the sun, the moon, and 
the stars. Moral and cautionary tales point out the virtues of good 
behavior. In many of these, animals and insects are the main char- 
acters. Proverbs, problems, riddles, and puzzles also form part of the 
folklore. 

Storytelling is an art that was developed to its highest level by griots. 
Part narrative, part song, and often accompanied by music, it involved 
all the teller's dramatic abilities. Good storytellers may have a wide 
reputation, and in the past they often became the subjects of legends 
composed by others. This folk literature is the medium to record events 
and to educate the young in the history and traditions of their society. 
It mirrors the values of the people and is a commentary on human 
relations. Some of it has been translated or transposed into French by 
missionaries, colonial administrators, or ethnographers. 

After the introduction of Islam in the eleventh century, written 
"literature was introduced to the portion of West Africa occupied by 
present-day Senegal. The ability to read and write Arabic was re- 
stricted to higher clerics and court scribes (see ch. 5). Even in the nine- 
teenth century when Islam gained popular acceptance, the number of 
written texts in Arabic was limited. 

Adaptations of Arabic script were used to transcribe Pulaar— spoken 
by the Peul and the Toucouleur— and Wolof. These adaptations were 
first used to record some of the old oral literature. Later oh they were 
used to write original works based on Arab models. Many of these 
poems are epics of a religious or historical character, but there are 
also poems that reflect on aspects of everyday life. It is generally recog- 
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nized that the utilization of scripts adapted from Arabic resulted not 
only in Arabic influences on the structure of the indigenous language's 
but also in Islamic influences on the thoughts of the indigenous writjers^.^ 
The extent of this influence, however, remained an open question. 

Modern Literature 

Although the growth of modern Senegalese literature can be traced 
back to the last half of the nineteenth century, the quality and quantity 
^of literary works during that period were limited. During the 1930s, 
however, Senegalese writers began to produce what has subsequently 
become a substantial body of literature in French. Much of it is po- 
etry — the usual form of traditional oral literature— but other forms, 
including novels, short stories, and essays, have been popular. Al- 
though written in refined French and initially for an audience of Euro- 
peans and assimilated Africans, this literature had dealt almost 
exclusively with African themes and situations. Much of the early 
work represented attempts by educated and assimilated Senegalese — 
many of whom had spent or were spending extended periods of time in 
Paris — to assert themselves against cultural arid political domination 
by the French. Increasingly, the writing came to reflect the social and 
cultural problems of the Senegalese environment. 

One of the principal themes of these writers has been the idealization 
and glorification of Africa and things African. This is especially evi- ^ 
dent in the early poetry of writers such as Senghor and David Diop, 
which is both passionate and romantic. Two other common themes 
found mainly in the novels of the late 1930s and the 1950s are the diffi- 
cult adjustment between traditional African and modern European 
cultures and the social and economic problems resulting from rapid 
urbanization. Ousmane Soces Mirages de Paris (Paris Mirages) and 
Cheikh Amidou Kane's Aventure Ambigne (Mixed Adventure) are both 
concerned with the confusion and loneliness faced by the African who 
has become estranged from the traditional values and way of life 
through exposure and adaptation to modern European culture. Ab- 
doulaye Dadji's two novels, Maimouaua and Nini, treat the same theme 
in connection with the social and economic problems of urbanization. 

Several authors have drawn heavily on the customs and traditions 
of their people as subjects of their writing. Soce*s Karittu the story of a 
boy growing up In the Senegal of the early twentieth century, is one of 
the most widely read.pieces of modern African writing, and it has gone 
through more than five printings. It is extremely popular in Senegal, 
as are the short stories of Birago Diop, which are based on Senegalese 
traditions and follow the style of folktales and fables. Diop is often 
considered the modern griot of Senegal. Many of his stories have been 
published in newspapers and periodicals, but the best known are those 
contained in Les Contes (VAmadou Koumba (The Stories of Amadou 
Koumba) and Les Nouveaw: Conten dAmadou Koumba (The New 
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Stories of Amadou Koumba), collections of the stories that he 
remembers having? heard as a child from his fanuly (friot. Amadou 
Koumba. 

- The ^rowin^ interest in Africa throujjhout the world since the 1950s 
has beer> accompanied by an increasinj? interest in African literature. 
This has resulted in a ^jreat deal of analysis and criticism of African 
writing in ma^jazines and fuTriudicals, at conferences concerned with 
Africa, and in prefaces and introductions to works by African writers. 
Many of the critics, both European and African, see in the writing? 
specifically African characteristics that distin^juish it as a body from 
other literature. Others see it as part of a world literature that is Afri- 
can only inasmuch as it was written by Africans. All a^jree, however, 
that it has become an important part of the cultural herita^je of the 
Senejjalese people. Thus, althou^jh readers in Sene^jal still indicated a 
strong? interest in French authors— especially classical masters such 
ae Victor Hugo, Moliere, and Jean La Fontaine— they were especially 
interested in the early 1970s in works by Senej^alese and other Afri- 
cans. Their favorite authors were Senj^hor, Aime Cesaire, Diop^ Soce, 
and Abdoulaye Sadji. 

International respect for Senegalese literary .efforts was widely 
expressed. Particular regard was held for the past work of President 
Senghor, who had published five major collections of poetry. During 
the 1960s the president received seven international literary awards, 
including one for his most recent collection of poetry, entitled Noc- 
fumes (Night Pieces). The contribution of younger writers, many of 
w^hom had turned to writing motion picture scripts, to this literary 
heritage during the 1970s remained to be seen. 

INTELLECTUAL ACTIVITY 

No consideration of cultural expression in contemporary Africa is 
complete without a discussion of the concept of ne(/ritnde\ no single 
discussion, however, provides a complete explanation of what is meant 
by theeonceF)t and how it is relevant to a particular society. In simpK^st 
terms, neuritmk calls for a reassessment of the origins, evolution, and 
uniqueness of African culture and the rebirth of African dignity after 
colonial subjugation. Further definition is complicated by the fact that, 
although certain core concepts and values of the original leaders of the 
fiegritude movement have remained fairly constant over time, changes 
in emphasis and r.ccommodation to the political, social, and economic 
realities of individual societies have occurred. Moreover, successive 
generations of political and intellectual elites, who did not share in the 
initial formation of the concept, have sometimes distorted the basic 
tenets of mvritnde in order to fit it to such personal interest as criti- 
cism of imperialism, support for revolutionary tactics, or justification 
of domination by a particular elite group. The relevance of neuritude 
to cultural expression in Senegal stems from the predominant role 
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played by President Senj;hor in the evolution of the concept and Sene- 
galese attempts to apply it to the needs of national development. 

The conceptual evolution of ntyritude is divided by Irving Markovitz, 
one of the most respected authorities on the concept, into three periods: 
the 1930s, the period after World War 11, and the period after independ- 
ence in 1960,/rhese periods can be differentiated not only on the basis 
of the definitional focus of African intellectuals during these years—' 
especially in the writings of Senghor — but also, and perhaps more 
' importantly, in terms of changes in the motivation leading these 
writers to discuss the concept and their perspective of its relevance to 
the needs of their respective societies. ' ^ 

The nigritude of African intellectuals during the 1930s was an ex- 
tension of their individual search for personal identity. Exposed to the 
nationalist writings of men such as Maurice Barre, Andre Gide, and 
the French socialists as well as writers such as William Dubois, the 
young Africans began to doubt the necessity of cultural assimilation 
by the French and the exclusion of their own heritage. The advocates 
of negritude during this period sometimes overcompensated in their 
writing; some advanced the idea of African superiority or of revolu- 
tionary rejection of.European values. Both aspects were rejected by the 
end of the decade, opening the way for support by French existentialists 
such as- Jean-Paul Sartre. The main issue became the cultural rebirth 
of the African. 

After W^orld War II negritude became motivated by a search for 
national identity. It became less concerned with the philosophical 
and psychological issues of racial origins, and African leaders began to 
look at the problems they shared in common rather than in terms of 
their differences. The interest in a redefinition of African-European 
ties was not seen a? a rejection of association with France but rather 
as an attempt to obtain a level of association offering the theoretically 
promised equality on which cooperation had been based (see ch. 2). 

Senghor s presentation of the African case in terms evolved by the 
French culture as a demonstration of African cultural evolution 
through legitimate channels was to come under attack by more radical 
opponents as being overly cooperative. Differences also began to de- 
velop over Senghor's concept of African socialism as an alternative to 
capitalistic economic development (see ch, 10). Senghor continued to 
advocate cooperation as evidence of preparedness for independence 
rather than alienation leading to violent dissociation. By the mid- 
1950s, however, general dissatisfaction with attempts to forge a 
mutually satisfactory political union between France and its colonies 
led to support for separate independent status (see ch. 2). 

In postindepvndent Senegal the concept of Kegritnde developed in 
two somewhat divergent directions. On the one hand, under the influ- 
ence of Teilhard de Chardin. Senghor sought to compare negritude and 
French culture in universal terms. On the other hand, he sought to 
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develop out of ne(jritiide an ideoloj?y for national development. Injhfe 
approach science and technoloj?>' were to replace philosophy in the 
solution of the more pressing problems of development. The concerii 
shifted to production, motivation, and the mobilization of human and 
natural resources. A synthesis of African and European traditions 
was an ideal only when it was relevant to the realities of African 
development. 

The acceptance of Senghor s concept of negritude as a national ' 
ideoloK>" for the masses has necessitated modification and dissemina- 
tion of what was originally designed for elite consumption. Senghor's 
position as president and the assumption of political Voles by other 
intellectuals, who played lesser but important roles in the conceptual 
evolution of negritude^ have facilitated this transfer. As a national ^ 
ideolog>' neuritudc has become a catchall concept used to rally support " 
for government development efforts as well as to evaluate national 
planning. 

National attention was first attracted to the concept with the govern- 
ment's sponsorship in 1966 of the first Festival of Negro Art in con- 
junction with the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
> Organization (UNESCO). This wasiollowed by^a new interest in Afri- 
can languages in the schools and the establishment by the Senegalese 
Progressive Union (Union Progressiste Senegalaise — UPSlof a touring 
program of lectures and deLcices on various aspects of negritude. 

In 1971 the special Colloquium on Negritude, which included represen- 
tatives from various states in Africa, Europe, and the Americas, was 
held in Dakar. The various papers presented reflected continued debate 
over what const\tuted negritude. The argument raised by some young 
intellectualc that the concept was no longer relevant to their problems, 
was too generalized, or was not radical enough for their needs was also 
recognized by the colloquium. Clearly, however, in the early 1970s tHe 
concept remained a useful meeting ground for intellectual and prag- 
matic dialogue. 

SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 

A portion of the intellectual community that evolved after the estab- 
lishment of the French educational system showed an interest in 
scholarly activity in the natural and social sciences. As in the early 
literary movement scholars initially tended to center in Paris, where 
there were greater facilities and opf>Drtunities. Their number remained 
small. A major stimulus to scholarly research in the country occurred 
in 1938 with the establishment in Dakar of the French Institute of 
Black Africa (Institut Frangais d'Afrique Noire). Although preceded 
by the establishment of several other instftutions, this center was 
created specifically to encourage oriirjna! West African research in the 
physical sciences. ethnolog>', and economics and to preserve African 
culture and crafts. Branches were i»staHished in the capitals of other 
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African,territories, and the institute became the nucleus of Black Afri- 
can scholarly activity. At the same time the French administration 
began to encourage local intellectual activity by sponsoring award 
competitions for original scientific and literary works and by providing 
grants for research and for lecture lours. 

Research facilities and programs expanded rapidly after World War 
II, especially during the 1950s. In 1973 there were about fifteen differ- 
ent research organizations in the cou^^^'-y; almost all were located in 
Dakar. In addition to these institute. ere were close to twenty re- 
search centers and institutes associated with ih^ University of Dakar 
that were engaged in research as well as in instruction. Several of these 
published occasional papers as well as quarterly or annual periodicals"^ 
and reports (see ch. 12). 

Among the oldest research facilities were the Pasteur Institute 
(Institut Pasteur), which was founded in 1906 to sponsor medical re- 
search, and the National Center of Agronomic Research of Bambary 
(Centre National de Recherches Agronomiques de Bambary), which 

* was founded in 1921. The latter was specifically interested in funda- 
mental and applied agricultural research and was under the direction 
of the Institute of Agronomic and Tropical Research (Institut de Re- 
cherches A;^onomiques et Tropicales— IRAT). The various facilities 
of the Overf ^ as Bureau of Scientific and Technical Research (Office de 
la Recherche Scientifique et Technique d'Outre-Mer— ORSTOM) en- 
gaged in highly specialized research in soil biology, botany, ecology, 
entomology, hydrology, ornithology, zoology, and other fields. 

The French Institute of Black Africa vas reconstituted in 1959 
as the Basic Institute of Black Africa (Institut Fondamental d'Afrique 
Noire— IFAN). In 1963 the institute became associated with the Uni-' 
versity of Dakar and continued its various research activities under the 
sponsorship of the national government. Throughout the 1960s the 
number of Africans staffing the institute increased, and in the early 
1970s a Senegalese was named director of the organization. The facili- 
ties available' at the institute were drawing scholars from throughout 
the world to.conduct research there. Institute bulletins were divided 

^ into a series on the natural sciences (with emphasis on geology, ento- 
mology, zoology, and botany) and a series on the social sciences (in- 
cluding anthropology, history, and sociology) in which the writings of 
Senegalese scholars and other experts on Africa were published. The 
theories of (^heikh Anta Diop, linking Black Africa to ancient Egypt, 
the geographic research of Assane Seck. and the historical work of 
Abdoulaye lly represented ^ome of the more noted contributions as- 
sociated with the institute, 

^ ^ ' LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS 

Although the country possess, i an established tradition of scholarly 
research, most library facilities that existed in 1973 came into being 
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after VVorlii War II. In 1973 theiT were four major libraries in the coun- 
try, all of which were located in Dakar. The oldest of these was the 
collection of the .\rchi\es of Sene^ial founded in 1913. K contained a 
collection of iihuut 11.000 volumes und 850 periodicals. The library of 
IFAN had about three times as many volumes as well as collections of 
micn)film. maps, photo^iraphs, and .slides and an extensive document 
file. The librarv (;f the Alliance Kranc,*aise dated back to 1918 and con- 
tained 10,000 volumes, most of w hich pertained to the arts and letters. 

The lar^iest fac'Mty was the Central Library of the University of 
Dakar This librarv was established in 1952 to serve the newly founded 
univcrsil.N from a core of about 4.000 volumes and forty-five periodicals 
formerly in the collectii)n the African School of Medicine. Acquisi- 
tions for the departments of law, letters, and sciences were joined to 
the main collection, but thc\ were .separately housed. In 1965 the col- 
lection was ci)nsi)lidatLHl in a new facilit\ constructed on the campus 
of the Universit.N of Dakar. This modern air-conditioned building w-ith 
a mo>aic facaile was ilesi^in^Ml to house 450,000 volumes as well as to 
prov nk reading; anil lecture facilities. By 1972 the library collection had 
reached about 185.000 volumes. 1 1,700 pamphlets, and 4,800 periodicals. 

In addition to these major facilities, small specialized collections 
weritheld In the various independent research in?^titutes in thejountry 
and the \arious centers and institutes attached tb the university. The 
.American Cultural Center in Dakar had a library of about 5,000 vol- 
umes. There were ten public libraries having; a total of about 52,000 
volumes, and readin^i materials were available at local information 
and cultural centers. The latter collections were limited, however, and 
were used mainlv for ente»-tainment. Infi)rmatii)n on holdings in school 
libraries was incomplete. Teachers were able to obtain mater" .' s on 
loan from various research and library facilities, but infornuii de- 
tailin^i the operation and the effectiveness of this pro^rrani was not 
readily available. 

In 1973 all museum facilities in the country were operated by IFAN.y 
The Museum of African Art of Dakar (Musee d'Art Africain de Dakar/ 
wa.s established in 193H and housed a j^eneral ethnographic collection 
of Seni^'alese and African artifacts. The Histor.v Museum (Mus^e His- 
tori(iue) and the Museum of the Sea (Musee de la Mer) had display^ on 
fishin^i and oceano<rraph\ . Roth were located on.the island of Go \ 

EDUCATION 

Development of Westernized Kducation f 

Althou^ih \\ejj;tern educatitiU was introduced durintr the first half of 
the nineteenth centurv . it was not until the last half of the century that 
an organized education svstem was established. The first school was 
opened in 1Mb by a Roman CathoHc priest in ^Saint-Louis. Various 
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Roman Catholic orders operated elementary schools to teach French 
and manual skills, and by the 1840s the four major elementary schools 
in the territory had a combined enrollment of just under 600 students. 
The first secondary school was opened in Saint-Louis, but it was forced 
toclosein 1849 because of financial and administrative problems. 

The real basis for Western education was laid by Governor Louis 
Faidherbe. In 1857 he asked the Freres de Ploermel to open several 
secondary courses for children of Europeans and of metis (people of 
mixed European and African ancestry) in the colony, and he estab- 
lised a sx^hool known as the School for the Sons of Chiefs and Interpre- 
ters in Saint-Louis to train children of African chiefs and notables as 
colonial administrators. Then he organized all the existing schools into 
a state school system but left it under the administration of religious 
orders. In 1901 the school system was secularized, and in 1903 it was 
integrated into the expanded system of the French West African 
' federation. 

The educational system of French West Africa was designed to serve 
-two oftfen contradictory purposes— to train the farmers, artisans, 
clerks, interpreters, and teachers who were needed to assist the French 
in operating the colony and, at the same time, to inculcate the African 
people with French culture. The second purpose tended to dominate 
educational policy throughout the colonial period, and the structures 
and content of education in Senegal increasingly came to follow the 
sys'tem of metropolitan France. 

Initially, elementary schools {ecoles primarieH elemeyitaires) were 
divided into village schools, offering a three-year course of reading and 
writing — both in French -and arithmetic, and regional schools where 
the best students from the village schools could complete their studies 
for the French certificate of elementary education (certificat d'etudes 
prituaireH element nireH). After 1927 they were combined into a single 
kind of primary school in an effort to make the school system more 
closely correspond to that of France, Curricula in rural schools were 
modified to include agricultural training, but urban schools came to 
follow thestandard'French curriculum. 

Secondary education following the French model became available 
in 1911 with the founding of the William Ponty Normal School, which 
offered a three-year course and had separate programs for training 
teachers and junior administrators for government and business posi- 
tions. Although" it was not the only secondary school in French West 
Africa, it was the only all-African secondary school that consistently 
maintained high standards. It was attended by students from all the 
French territories and played a major role in the development of 
Africa's educated elite. In 1918 the African School of Medicine was 
attached to the William Ponty institution, and limited higher educa- 
tion preparing Africans for a local degree in medicine, pharmacy, or 
veterinary science was made available. 
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In 1927 the School for the Sons of Chiefs and Interpreters was trans- 
formed into the Rlanchot Advanced Primary School offering a three- 
year course TolUnvin^j the certificate of elementary education, which 
trained stu .s for junior clerical positions in j^overnment and com- 
merce. At . .J same time the Pinet-Laprade Professional School in 
Dakar offered a three-year course that trained craftsmen. A number 
of other institutions in Cakar and Saint-Louis were established, and 
they followed pro^rrams sanctioned by French certificates and dejirees. 
The most important were the Lycee Faidherbe, founded in Saint-Louis 
in 1919. and the Lycee Van Vollenhoven. established in Dakar in 1936. 

Chanj^es in colonial policy and political reforms immediately after 
World War II led to the establishment of a new twenty-year plan. The 
mission of the plan was to iihv the population at lar^ie the basic educa- 
tion necessary for resjx^nsible citizenship in a westernized society and 
to prepare the more j^ifted students to assume leadership in their con^- 
munities. Durin^i the 1950s educational facilities were expanded, en- 
rollment increased sharply, an extensive scholarship program tor 
ad\aTiced study abroad was instituted, and an institute of higher edu- 
cation was established (later it was incorporated as the University of 
Dakar). The educational system continued to reflect the French colo- 
nial polic.\ of assimilation and followed the structure and curriculum 
of the metropolitan system. 

The School System 

At independence the Senegalese inherited a fully developed educa- 
tional system whose curriculum and standards were modeled on those 
found in France. The system tended to produce a small number of 
highly qualified specialists and large numbers of students whose ele- 
mentar\ school certificates prepared them to read but not to find em- 
ployment. The system was in need of major modification; but the 
o\erall scarcity of human and social resources, the disruptive effect of 
introducing major modifications of the education system too rapidly, 
and the problem of establishing and coordinating commonly agreed- 
upon guidelines for long-term development complicated both the con- 
ception and implementation of reforms. With the exception of cVrtain 
reforms, the country continued to rely on this basic system in 1973. 

Public facilities under the system were free and provided for ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher le\els of education (see fig, 6). Each of 
these three educational levels uas di\ided into alternate short and long 
cycles, the completion of which usually entitled the student to hold 
specific certificates. Students \vere required to pass qualifying exami- 
nations in order to advance to the next higher level; they could not do 
so simply on the basis of holding a certificate that indicated completion 
of the preceding level 

Preschool education was {)ro\ided by private nursery schools, most 
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of which usiui the Moni('SM)ri nicthoti. Private ek'tiientary and second- 
ar\ schools wvrv allowed to operate, \)Vo\ ided the\ fi)llowed a ^overn- 
ment-ap|)ro\ed eurriculutn, used ^o\ernnient-a|>|)roved textbooks, and 
employed licensed teachers. Under these conditions private schools 
wore eligible for government subsidies to meet operating expenses. 
Students attending privateschoc^ls who wished to continue their educa- 
tion in public schools could do si> after taking standard state (|ualif\in« 
examinations. In the early VMih approximatelv 25 percent of all ele- 
mentarv students and percent of all secondary students attended 
private schools. For the segment of the population a^ed fourteen years 
and over, literacy was estiniated at between o and 10 percent. 

The school \(*ar was schedule(i for about ten months, several vaca- 
tions breaking' Uj) the vear. Schools opened in either September or 
October and ran until the earlv summer. Instruction was in P>ench. 
Gru Mn^ was l)ased on a twent\ -point svstem, and a score of at least 
ten was reijuired for passing. Six vears of elementary education were 
compulsory, but the law was not enforced. 

Administration and Financing 

The major responsibility for the administration, financing, and 
control of the educational svstem m li)T3 was divided amon^r four min- 
istries, but other ministries also were en^a^ed in educational activities. 
The four major ministries included, the Ministry of National Educa- 
tion, which was responsible for general education, the Ministry of 
Technical Education and Vocational Training, which administered 
technical and vocational trainin^j, and tht Ministry of Popular Educa- 
tion and the Ministrv of Youth and Sports, which jointly operated 
youth programs in civic serv ice and sports, trained physical education 
teachers, and conducted adult literacy programs. 

Administration of all a^jricultural education be.\ond the secondary 
school level was the responsibilit\ of the Ministry of .-X^riculture. The 
Ministrv of Information was responsible for educational pro^rrams 
emplovinu the mass media Coordination problems between these 
ministries and various other agencies of the government greatly com- 
plicateii the administration of education and resulted in conflicting: 
planning and duplicate programming. 

Education was financed b\ allocations from the national budget, 
local funds, and external sources. Under the Third Four-Year Plan for 
Economic and Social Development ( lJHi9/70-lin2/7,]). almost CFAF8 
million (n)r value of the CFA franc— see Glossary) had been allocated 
for education. Nearly half of this amount was invested in secondary 
education programs, but the lar^'est single allocation vvas for the con- 
struction of elementar\ schools. Government expenditures for capital 
improvements in the education sector, such as school construction, 
were gradually bein^ reduced to balance the increase in such recurrent 
expenditures as salaries for teachers in the new facilities. 

Local funds were used lar^'dy to finance the ccmstruction orimprove- 
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munt of schools. During' the first half of the l%Qs this method of fi- 
nancing helped to increase the number of elementar> schools offering a 
complete si\-.vear program. In some cases, however, expenditures did 
not match those projected ir^ national plans, and there were no funds 
forstaffin^ the locally improved facilities. 

Within the Ministry of National Education was the Office of Plan- 
ning and Control. Although seeming to be a center from which educa- 
tional planning should be coordinated, it lacked the staff and budget to 
do so. The publication of educational statistics was one of its major 
functions. Various .sections within the ministry were responsible for 
prescribing curricula, textbooks, teaching methods, qualifying exami- 
nations, and teacher certification. 

An office of health inspection and .school sanitation in the ministry 
is responsible for maintaining health standards in the schools and for 
administering periodic medical e.xaminations and smallpox vaccina- 
tions. Each child must have been vaccinated against smallpox before 
he can be admitted to school, and the vaccination must be repeated at 
fixed intervals. Inspectors, usually experienced teachers who have had 
additional special training for their position, have the duty of visiting 
each school at least once a year to pass on its compliance with govern- 
ment regulations, to evaluate the performance of teachers, and to 
recommend proniotion or demotion. 

External sources of revenue were especially important to educational 
development and provided over 40 percent of education expenditures 
during the late UWOs. France provided the majority of external aid, but 
contributions also came from Canada, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many (West Germany ). Israel. Switzerland, and the United States. The 
major multilateral souce of aid w as the European Development Fund 
of the European E(;onomic Community (EEC. known as the Common 
Market), but imijortant contributions were also made by the United 
Nations Special Fund and UNESCO. 

Elcmentao' Level 

Elementary education was comi)osed of six years of schooling that 
included a one-year initial course, a one-year preparatory course, a 
two-year elementary course, and a two-year middle course. Students 
were awarded the certificate of elementary education (ccrfiffcafc 
ilYtudis pnmain.s r/('///t7/f(///T.s) at the completion of the program 
This certificate increasingly was becoming a prerequisite for salaried 
emplo\ ment. Students were allowed to repeat a maximum of two years 
and still remain in the program. 

The goal of elementary education— apart from its function as a base 
for further study— was to develop basic language and mathematical 
skills suitable to lower level employment and to teach skills essential 
to participation in the emerging social and political system of the coun- 
try. The program consisted of about thirty hours of instruction weekly. 
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During the first two years emphasis was -on learning the French lan- 
jzua^e. Matheniaties was also important, and history, geography, and 
the arts were included in the curriculum. 

In the 1969/70 school year there were about 258,000 students in 
public and private elementary schools. Althou^'h this constituted an 
increase of about 100.000 students over enrollment figures in the early 
1960s, as a result of population increase the percentage of the school- 
a^e population attending elementary schools had remained constant at 
slightly over 40 percent. Not quite 40 percent of all elementary school 
students were «irls. and about 20 percent of all students were repeat- 
ing a year. In all there were .1,312 schools and 5.722 teachers for ele- 
mentary instruction. 

Secondary* Level 

Students interestCvi in attending secondar> schools were required to 
pass an entrance examination. The\ could then enter general academic, 
technical, or teacher training programs. General secondary education 
was divided into long and short c>cles. Students following the four-year 
short cycle (t7/.stiV;//t7//€7// court ) received a first-cycle study certificate 
{bren t r/V//n/r.s //// pn mii ri ifi h ). Those following the seven*year long 
course {e tisi iffm nu nt loNi/) received a secondary school certific^.te 
{bacatlannaf}, which entitled them automatically to enter the univer- 
sity if they so chose. 

The purpose of general short -cycle education was to supplement ele- 
mentar> education so that the graduate could either pursue further 
academic or technical studies or enter the labor market. Most holders 
of the first-cycle study certificate did continue with some form of addi- 
tional secondarv education The study of a modern foreign language 
was required of all secon(iar> level students. Initially English was the 
required language^ but Arabic was later made an alternate choice. 
Literature, mathematics, history., geography, and basic science were 
standard in both long and short cycles. Students studying for the 
bacaihwrmt, however, also studied chemistry, phvsics, classical lan- 
guages, philosophy, and mathematics. 

In the 1969/70 school year there were 18,905 students enrolled in 
general secondary school programs. This was an increase of over five 
times the enrollment figures for the early 1960s. About 25 percent of 
these students were girls, and slightlv over 10 percent of the total stu- 
dents were repeating a .\ear for a second time. There were more than 
152 schools and 1 .709 teachers for general secondary school instruction. 

HiKher Education 

Higher education w a.> first introduced to the countr\ in 1918 with the 
establishment of a medical program designed to train Africans to serve 
as physicians, although initially it did not prov ide the complete training 
available to medical students in France. In 1950. under the auspices of 
F'rench universities, the Instituteof Higher Education was established 
in Dakar. In 1957 the medical program and the institute were incor- 
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porated as the University of Dakar and attracted students throughout 
French-speaking Africa. Jurisdiction was transferred to the national 
government at independence in 1%0. but cooperation with French 
institutions continued. The university gained an excellent reputation, 
and its degrees— including those g'-anted to medical doctors— were 
recognized internationally as comparable to those granted in France. 

The university originally had four faculties: law and economics; 
medicine and pharmacy; sciences; and arts and social i^ciences. In 1973 
the number had been increased to six through thf addition of the Fac- 
ulty of Veterinary Sciences and the division of the Faculty of Law and 
Economics into two separate faculties. The programs and requirements 
of each faculty varied widely. With the exception of medicine and phar- 
macy, university education was divided into three stages. Two-year 
programs led to the receipt of a general license {licence fibre) or a 
teaching license (liccftce d'eimwm nwtitl the most commonly acquired 
university degrees. A four-year program provided a certificate of 
higher study {certificat d etude superieur). A doctorate (diplome delude 
Huperieur) was obtained from varying combinations of additional 
study, presentation of a thesis, or both. 

In addition to the seven faculties, there were about twenty different 
institutes and centers attached to^the university offering specialized 
programs that led to the award of terminal certificates and diplomas. 
Among these were the University Institute of Technology (Institut 
Universitaire de Technologic), the Center for the Study of Information 
Sciences and Techniques (Centre d'Etudes des Sciences et Techniques 
de rin formation), and the School for Librarians. Archivists, and Docu- 
mentation ists (Ecole de Bibliothecaires. Archivistes. et Document- 
alistes). In 1970 more /lan 140 students were also studying abroad m 
programs of higher education. 

Admission to the university was open to anyone with a baccidanreat 
or a recognized equivalent and to persons ovor twenty-one years of age 
who did not have a degree but could pass a special entrance examina- 
tion. Annual fees for registration, library, laboratory, examinations, 
and medical service were modest. Housing for both single and married 
students was available, but most students preferred off-campus facili- 
ties to those provided by the institution. 

Since its inception Senegalese higher education has been devoted to 
specialization. Having reached this level the student was supposed to 
be thoroughly grounded in general culture and able to decide on a field 
of particular interest. To matriculate he enrolled in a specific program 
in one of the faculties or institutes and followed the year-by-year cur- 
riculum prescribed for the program. Program changes were possible 
but, as the curricula were highly specialized, few credits could be trans- 
ferred. Modifications of the rigidity inherent in this system were under 
way in the early 1970s. These efforts also reflected modification of the 
elementary and secondary programs, which sought greater relevance 
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to the needs and resources of Senegalese society. 

Enrollment in the various faculties and institutes providing hi^^her 
education for the imWlO school year totaled about 3,000 students. 
This compared with 2,000 m the 1962/63 school year. The total number 
of Senegalese students had increased during this period from 36 to 52 
percent of the total student body. The number of female Senegalese 
students increased during this period from about 3 to 16 percent. Sta- 
tistics also indicated that, of the foreign students in attendance at the 
university, 60 percent came from other African countries and about 32 
percent, from France. 

Almost 40 percent of all Senegalese students were enrolled in studies 
of the humanities, letters, and French language and civilization. The 
next largest enrollment was in law and economics. Foreign students, 
however, were interested primarily in medical study. There were about 
650 professors in the higher educational system, about 10 percent of 
whom were women. Although about 40 percent of all professors were 
foreigners,overhalf of them were from African countries. 
Technical Education 

The Ministry of Technical Education and Vocational Training 
operated most of the various schools that provided vocational training 
in technical and agricultural fields. It supervised forestry and fishery 
training programs and cooperated with the Ministry of Agriculture in 
the direction of postsecondary level agricultural training. In addition 
to providing training for students before they entered employment, 
programs were also operated for improving the skills of rural and 
urban workers. 

There were two types of specialized secondary technical school^. 
Training centers {cf^Ntrex de formation) offered a three-year program 
leading to a professional skill certificate (ci:rtificat daptitudv profes- 
siouelU ). Technical agents schools {endes dagvNt.s tech ///^wes) provided 
a four-year program leading to diplomas attesting to specialized quali- 
fications, such as the agricultural technical agent diploma (diplome 
d'agent technique de Tagriculture). Most\of those following these pro- 
grams were being trained as foremen and Vchnicians. Some continued 
their education with postsecondary level technical study, but modifi- 
cations under the third four-year development plan were redirecting 
those who desired such advanced technical training to general second- 
ary schools. 

Current enrollment figures were not available in mid-1973, but dur- 
ing the late l%Os about 9,000 students had been enrolled in.the twenty- 
five schools administered by the Ministry of Technical Education and 
Vocational Tr aining. There were about 1,400 students enrolled in short 
training programs offered by the National Center of Professional 
Coursers (Centre National des Cours Professionnels), and some students 
were following short courses in private schools. The University Poly- 
technic Institute (Institut llniversitaire de Technologie), which was 
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established in 1964, had an enrollment of more than sixty students and 
was expected to grow in importance during the 1970s. 

Although some agricultural training facilities offered short courses 
for farmers, few of the students attending secondary level agricultural 
training programs were interested in farming as an occupation but 
sought positions in government agricultural programs, municipal proj- 
ects, and the park services. The total number of students attending 
various secondary level agricultural courses was about 500 in the late 
1960s. 

Teacher Training 

Students interested in becoming elementary-school teachers entered 
an upper level secondary program at one of the normal schools after 
the completion of the first cycle of general secondary education. Assist- 
ant elementary-school teachers went directly into one-year training 
programs of feared at regional teacher training centers after having re- 
ceived the first-cycle study certificate. 

Students training as first-cycle secondary teachers entered a two- 
year program at the Higher Teacher Training School (Ecole Normale 
Superieur). Those interested in teaching at ^he second-cycle level took a 
four-year program offered jointly by the University of Dakar and the 
Higher Teacher Training School. The number of students qualified to 
enroll in these programs and low teachers' salaries limited the number 
of students who entered and completed teacher training programs. The 
training of teachers for technical or other vocational teaching was 
especially low. Most continued to be trained abroad, and local programs 
continued to be neavily staffed by expatriate Frenchmen. 

Adult Education and Literacy 

The government— mainly through the Ministry of Popular Educa- 
tion—operated various adult education programs both independently 
and in conjunction with regional information and cultural centers. The 
most dynamic and extensive of all these programs began in 1964 as a 
pilot project conducted in cooperation with UNESCO. The purpose of 
the program was to test the effectiveness of audiovisual media in adult 
education. Experimental television programs presented a series on 
health and nutrition to women in Dakar, who gathered at special view- 
ingcenters. A more e.xtensive educational and cultural program entitled 
**Rencontres" (Encounters) was added in 1966. During the late 1960s 
project expansion included literacy programs, for factory \yorkers, 
radio broadcasts to villages and rural areas, and a series of films for 
both urban and rural viewing. 

The Dakar program had three primary goals. It was designed to 
demonstrate the feasibility and effectiveness of audiovisual media on 
adult education in an African setting. It was also seen as a means of 
helping to discover the most effective strateg>- to be followed by gov- 
ernments in use of the media and to provide a training program for 
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Africp personnel. The program has been judged highly successful in 
the achievement of these goals as well as in the effect it had on the 
establishment of television broadcasting in Senegal (see ch. 12). 

In addition to the achievement of the primary goals of the program, 
observation of changes in the attitudes and behavior of project partici- 
pants reflected the multiple dimension of adult education. The groups 
of women in the initial project became involved in organized commu- 
nity action groups and social clubs. Discussion following the telecasts, 
moreover, allowed the women to discuss issues more openly. The exten- 
sive adoption of Western foods, for example, as an index of social status, 
was replaced by a comparison of the relative values of traditional and 
processed foods and personal taste preferences. 

Educational Reform 

Provision for educational reform has been tied to the formulation of 
national development plans. The preparation of these plans lias been an 
involved process, the responsibility 'having been shared by a higher 
council and a multiplicity of subordinate planning committees. The 
process has been further complicated by the division of administrative 
responsibility for national education among four ministries rather than 
by confinement to a central agency. 

During the first half of the 1960s major emphasis was on expanding 
elementary school facilities and on increasing primary school enroll- 
ment. As a result, no major modification of the educational system was 
undertaken. During the last half of the 1960s the relevance of higher 
education to national needs was examined. The decision was made dur- 
ing the 1968/69 school year to close certain departments in the univer- 
sity that did not closely fit the aims of the development plan. In the 
Faculty of Arts the departments of philosophy, sociology, psychology, 
and the classics were to be closed. Implementation of this policy was 
delayed by a student protest that followed because of this and other 
issues related to the university. ^ 

Various innovations were instituted to modify school curricula and 
teaching methods. Curricula changes were designed to make instruc- 
tion more relevant to the African envi**onment. Consequently, greater 
emphasis has been given to African geography and history, both of 
which were only marginally treated under the French. Concentration 
on flora and fauna native to the region had been introduced in biology 
and zoolog>' classes. 

Modification in policies regarding textbooks used for instruction has 
also occurred. Until 1965 textbooks were selected for each area by its 
elementary school inspector. After 1965 selection was made on a na- 
tional basis. Most books were published in France but were adapted for 
use in Senegal or Africa in general. Frequently, however, adaptations 
were superficial revisions, and the Ministry of National Education had 
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obtained aid from pNESCO to prepare a limited number of texts for 
school use. 

Experimentation with courses introducing new methods of mathe- 
matical instruction were under way in the early 1970s, but extensive 
use of audiovisual materials remained limited as a result of financial 
considerations. The Applied Linguistics Center of Dakar (Centre de 
Linguistiques Appliques de Dakar— CLAD) had successfully intro- 
duced a program called "Pour Parler Frangais" (In Order to Speak 
French) using the direct method of language instruction for teaching 
French in the first three years of elementary school. As of 1970 all'stu- 
dent teachers were required to be trained in the new method. Revision 
of methods used to teach Arabic had also been implemented. 

Provisions for modifying elementary and secondary level education 
were included in the third four-year development plan. Transition to 
the new system was to be on a phased basis and would be completed by 
" the mid-1970s. The time devoted to elementary education would be re- 
duced by one y^ar. Elementary school graduates would enter first- 
cycle secondary schools or postelementary practical training schools 
offerihg an agriculturally oriented program. The first-cycle technical 
schools would be eliminated, and those students wishing an advanced 
technical education would first complete the four-year short cycle at a 
secondary school and then transfer to a two-year, second-cycle voca- 
tional program. A. transitional year would'be provided so that the top 
5 percent of the students in practical training schools could be trans- 
ferred into the second year of first-cycle secondary school programs. 
Initiation of the phasing was delayed by at least one year, and further 
information on the status of modifications'was not readily available in 
m'id-1973. 

Education and Society 

Traditional Education 

Traditional society placed emphasis on the continuity of the family 
and community, and from an early age children were instilled with the 
traditions and mores of their society by various means, including reci- 
tations and the singing of songs relating sacred myths. Most of their 
games were imitations of adult roles the children would later assume, 
and from an early age children were given simple tasks such as gather- 
ing wood or herding animals. At the age of about eight, children began 
to receive training in the occupation they were to follow as adults. Most 
ethnic groups had occupational castes that limited the choice of 
occupatio!ns. 

Formal education of boys was restricted to Koranic schools associated 
with local mosques or the households of more affluent families. Girls 
did not usually attend these schools, but some girls of wealthier fami- 
lies were educated at home. Students were taught to recite portions of 
the nSajor prayers and verses of the Koran in Arabic as well as to know 
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the practices of Islam. Sonietur.us they were taught to read and write 
Arabic as wvW, The possession of literac\ skills was highly valued and 
pmn ided a means of status anTTsocual mobility. The social system tended 
to perpetuate itself, however, an^ i[jtenerally only children of upper 
class fatrjlies received more than superficial Koranic educations. 

During the nineteenth century. Korifnu* school education be^an to 
displace the imimrtance of initiation rites ^imonji those groups gradu- 
ally accepting Islam. The introduction of \Vestern education by the 
French did not, however, displace Kefa^ic^ schools and, even in the 
1970s, Muslim boys, received Koranic educations. Sometimes they at- 
te^nded the religious schools before or after going public school, and 
their absence from the latter was sometimes excused so that they might 
participate in some form of traditional education. The values and 
orientations of the two systems were not similar, and confusion some- 
times arose in the minds of children as a result. 
Education as a Social Force 

In 1973 it was difficult to fully appraise the all-embracing role educa- 
tion had played in the evolution of the Senegalese social and political 
system since independence. Education has not been the panacea that 
some educators initially had presented it to be. In some cases, it had 
helped to generate social and political conflict (see ch. 5; ch. 10). Adjust- 
ment of the educational system to the needs and realities of the people 
and the exploitation of those aspects of the system that would promote 
political and social stability were of particular interest to national 
planners in the early 1970s. 

Studies of ur))an and rural attitudes indicated a high value accorded 
to education both as an end in itself and as a means of gaining better 
employment, prestige was accorded to occupations considered to be in- 
tellectual. Civil service positions were highly preferred for the secu 
they offered and the prestige they held. As a result, students tended 
favor academic education over technical training, and the labor force 
had suffered. This set of priorities was manifest throughout the entire 
system of education, including the university. 

The situation was complicated by the number of students who ter- 
minated their education at the elementary level, having received an 
education structured along academic lines, or who dropped out of 
school before completing a particular educational cycle. Dropout rates 
for various levels were often as high as 45 percent, and in one sector 
the rale w;is 65 percent during the mid-1960s. The reliance orj French 
as the language of instruction contributed to the failure of some stu- 
dents who had not been exposed to the language before entering ele- 
mentary school. Experimentation was under way to determine the 
effect of nursx'ry schools and preetementar> language instruction on 
the dropout rate. 

The effect of school failure or the inability to find employment of thp 
kind \alued by school-leavers holding certificates was differentlv inter- 
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preted. Thajt these people would experience frustration as a result of 
their failure to succeed or profit as a result of their encounter with \he 
educational system would be natural. Similarly their educatipnThad 
contributed to their alienation from traditional society jindto their 
insecurity in the transitional or modernizing society.^Althoujirh the 
degree of frustratipn could no. be readily determined, it did represent 
a social cost. * 

The educational system was supposed to function as a means of social 
mobility for persons attempting to enter the modernizing society or to 
advance through its ranks. The Islamic prohibition on the integration 
of the sexes placed, a restriction on the education of women, especially 
in elementary and secondary schools, and retarded their rise in th^ 
» social. system. The proportion of female students had increased si/' i 
cantly during the 1960s, however, and women were taking increasirgly 
important roies in national development as a result of the skills pro- 
vided by the public educational system. 

Access to edu'-^^tion was not balanced geographically, and the distri- 
bution of secondary schools favored those living in Dakar and in the 
vicinity of Saint-Louis. The effects of class values and urban upbring- 
ing on educational success were also projected as sources of imbalance. 
Some programs souinu *o deal with these problems, but the overall di- 
mension of the problem and the effects of the programs designed fo 

• compensate for them were differently interpreted. 

Dissent by students enrolled in higher educationj^l facilities repre- 
sented an increasingly disruptive factor in the quest for lational de- 
velopment and stability. University students had become a subgroup 
evolving within the social system and had developed social institutions 
such as university student organizations and cultural associations. 
Students associated t' jir personal future, as well as that of the nation, 
with the educational system. They watched modifications of the sys- 
tt?vi uitli great care and diligently guarded their social prestige as uni- 
versity studCiits. 

Agitation developed in 19t ver government plans to eliminate cer- 
. tain university departments and later over additional c'hanges, such as 
restrictions L.inounced in 1971 limiting the students* free choice of 
specialization. Student dissatisfaction with the government s efforts at 
conciliation led to violent demonstrations, to the boycott of classes, and 
to the destruction of public property (see ch. 10: ch. Ki). Students had 
. come to assume a political r)le. In mid-1973 the government and the 

* students had not resolved thj r differences. 
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SECTION 11. POLITICAL 



CHAPTER 9 

. THE GOVERNMENTAL SYSTBJVI 

In 1973 the country was governed in accordance with a highly cen- 
tralized constitutional structure that placed nearly all power in the 
hands of the national administration. From 1963 until 1970 Prei»ident 
Leopold-Sedar Senghor had performed the functions of both head-of- 
state and hea^Iof-government. The appointment of a prime minister 
in 1970 still left most powers in the president's hands. 

President Senghor s position was further strengthened by his leader- 
ship of the ruting party, the Senegalese Progressive Union (Unipn Pro- 
gressiste Senegalaise— UPS), which he had founded. The UPS had held 
all seats in the National Assembly for almost ten years. The executive 
committee of the party reviewed and approved government policy 
weekly, thois forming in effect a fourth branch of government. The 
UPS is not naned in the constitution, but Senegal is a one-party state, 
and any significant power struggles go on within the higher echelons 
of the party rather than between the UPS and other parties. 

Despite the existence of a dominant figure in the govei;5ment and the 
party and^the centralized form of control, an independelit judiciary and 
the ingrained customs of the people left individual liberties substan- 
tially intact. President Senghor and his party maintained their rule by 
striving for consensus not by intimidation (see ch. 10). 

CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

The country's experience with the European kind of political institu- 
tions has been both long and rich. The coastal cities had first known 
municipal self-government over 200 years ago. For over fifty years 
Senegal was the capital of the federation of French West Africa (Afri- 
que Occidentale Frangaise— AOF), from which the other territories 
were governed (see ch. 2). Thus a small but influential group of citizens 
had a background of generations of experience with government as the 
French practiced it. "^hese men had the opportunity to attend school, 
vote in electic iS, run fof-oitice, and participate in a civil service that 
administered not only their own territory but also a major European 
country. 

From 1914 until independence, the country sent Africans as elected 
representatives to the Freach National Assembly, where they 
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particiimled in the eoniplieated and in.^lruclive French legislati\e 
process. As earl.N as a Senejialese, Bhiise Diamine, heldasubcabinet 
position in the Kreneh jiovernment. Shortly after Won Var II Sene- 
jialese be^an to be jiiven posts at the executive level of j?overnment as 
senior ci\il servants, involved in the actual day-to-da\ administration 
of the country. 

As independence a^^proach^ '. the country adopted a constitution and 
jiovernment institutions that were closely { atterned on the French 
models. The\ were not so much in imitation of the French as they were 
an indication of the political and administrative experience of their 
leaders. One of the features acquired in part from this French ad- 
ministrative experience was a strict pyramidal structure that empha- 
sized strong; authority on the part of tne central statL' apparatus. 

The Suit.^alese were in the forefront of early endeavors to form 
indetendoiit rejiional federations. Between 1956 and independence 
tl\e.\ >ouKht to keep the former *^F states to|?ether but, when self- 
government was jiranted in 19 " ily the former French Sudan (now 
Mali) joined with Senegal in what was intended as a federation of 
French-speaking West Africa. The federation achie\ed its independ- 
ence from France on April 4, 1960. The union fell apart four months 
lattT, less than two years after its founding?, as its politicians split 
over the question of who would serve as its leader. 

The first constitution of independent Senegal, written after the 
break with iMali, came into operation on Aujiust 26, 1960. The constitu- 
tion provided for a careful balance between the halves of a dual execu- 
tive consiiitin^ of a president, elected indirectly, and a premier.' The 
unicameral asseml)l\ was elected b\ direct uni\ ersal suffrajie. Pers(^nal 
freedoms were cIaboratel\ protected. The system was parliamentary, 
like its French model; the prime minister (president of the Council^ cf 
Ministers) Av as approved by the National Assembly but selected his 
ministers after his investiture. The judicial bianch was declared 
independent. 

The prime minister could re(iuest a vote of confidence, and the Na- 
tional Assembly could initiate a motion of censure. Either a vote of no- 
confidence or one of .censure spelled the demise of the jiovernment. 
A censure motion \oted in December 1962 was the climax of a political 
crisis within the ruling i)arty and finally l.d to the drafting of tht 1963 
Constitution (see ch. 2). The new constitution, accepted by popular 
referendum and sijined into law in March 1968. abolished the office of 
prime minister and ^ave broader powers t( the [)resident. who was to 
be eU .ted by direct suffrajie rather than indirectly. The president and 
members of the National Assembly now had simultaneous terms of 
four years. 

The National As.sembiy had no power to censure the president. Al- 
th<jujih he could no longer disMjKe tlie lejii^iature, the net result i f the 
chanjies was to strenjith 'n the power of the president. This brouj^ht Ihe 
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governmental system of t-he-eountry more into conformity with those 
of other African states. man> cf which had already established the 
stront^ executive as the oulslamlin^ mark of their jiovernmental struc- 
ture. In tellinji the people about the constitution, the president and 
his ministers stressed the innovation of the separation of powers, by 
which the ministers could no lonjier be members of the National As- 
sembly, emphasizing the new distinction between the lej^islative and 
executive branches Althouj^h the office of prime minister was restored 
in 1970. real power o\er all important decisions remained under the 
control of the president. 

BASIC CONSTITUTIONAL^ PRINCIPLES 

The basic principles on which the 1963 Constitution rests are sot 
forth in a preamble and in the first few articles in which the people 
proclaim their independence md attachment to the fundamental ri^hc.^ 
as defined in the French D^rlaration of the Rij^hts of Man of 1789 and 
in the Universal Declaration of Human Rij^hts of 1948. The preamble 
also states that "the Republic of Senejial will spare no effort for the 
r( alization of the unity of Africa," citing an awareness of the "historic, 
moral, and material imperatives" un'M'm West African countries and 
of the necessity "for a political, cultural, economic and social unity, 
indispensable for the affirmation of the African personality " 

The. 196? Constitution, like its predecessors, is unusually explicit 
about human freedoms and civil liberties. Such guarantees are espe- 
' cially pertinent in a country where 73 percent of the population comes 
from ethnic groups with slave and caste traditions (see ch.5). Security 
of person is inviolable, the state havinj^ the oblij^ation to respect and 
protect it. All imii\iduals are equal before the law, rej^ardless of sex, 
- status, or family or ethnic orijiin. 

Freedom of expression and propajiation of ideas are j^uaranteed, as 
is the ri^ht to form associations. The constitution also jiuarantees 
secrecy of coirespondence and telecommunication. All citi7.ens have 
the ri^ht to settle anywhere in Senegal— a ri^^ht that cannot he limited 
by law. The r\\i\\i of i)roperly is jiuaranteed, althoujih the power of 
eminent domain with just compensation is provided in the constitu- 
. tion. The home is inviolable, and a search requires a warrarit, which 
may be obtained only under conditions specified by law / 

Dealing with indi\idu;il liberties in the realm of n^riajie. the 
famil.\ , and education, the constitution declares that "marriai.'e and the 
famih constitute the natural and moral base of the human commu- 
nity" and are under the protection of the state. The stale, charged with 
assistance on the ph\sical and moral plane, is to aid i)arents in their 
"natural ri^^ht and dut>'' to \ 4i up their children and to see to it that 
children are neither exploited nor morally nejilected The stale is to 
create public insititutif>ns that jiuarantee the education of children, 
alll, Ktuh priwile schools ma> be authorized under control of ih- state 
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Relij^ious institutions and communities are to remain free from state 
control, are recognized as means of education, and are .aaranteed 
philosophic and reiij^ious freedom. 

Everyone is accorded both the duty and the ri^ht to work. The rij^ht 
to strike is explicitly recognized but may be controlled by law and may 
not in any way interfere with the rights of others to work. 

Nearly all of thes* ci\il guarantees are cushioned by clauses stating 
that the n^ht j^ranted may be limited by law or regulation to ensure 
the welfare of other individuals or society as a whole. The record of 
the first tweh e years of independence, however, in the main shows a 
real effort on the part of the government to respect these rights and 
liberties. 

Initiative for constitutional amendment rests concurrently with 
the pri^sident and the deputies. To be enacted, an amendment must 
be votea by a three-fifths majority of the National Assembly or by 
an absolute majority followed by approval in a national referendum. 
The republican form of government may not be the subject of an 
amendment. 

ORGANIZATION OF GOVERNMENT 
The President 

From 1963 to 1970 executive power was concentrated solely in the 
hands of the president, H" was elected by direct universal suffrage for 
four years. In xJ70 the constitution was altered so that any future 
president could ht^ reelected only once. He must be a L'enegalese citizen 
and at least thirty-five years old. Election arrangements were spelled 
out in considerable detail ia^thacojistitution. -~ 



The president was the guardian of the constitution and repository of 
the executive power. He detern:ined and directed the policies of the 
country; assured the execution of the laws; had the power of decree; 
was responsible for ci\il administratioa and h.^Monal defense; was 
chief of the armed services; presided over the Supreme Defense Coun- 
cil, appointed judicial, diplomatic, military, and administrative offi- 
cers, negotiated and ratified treaties, and exercised the right to pardon.' 

The president was aided b\ ministers and state secretaries, who 
were appointed and assigned their duties bv him and required no con- 
firmation by the National Assemblv (see fig. 7). They could not simul-_ 
taneously be deputies in the legislature or engage ifTTJthef^jnrtjnror 
private professional activity. The president could address the nation 
and deliver message^ to the National Assembly, in person if he so 
chose. The messages were not, however, si bject to debate. 

The president ma\ be held personall.v responsible for his action in 
the exercise of his official functions onl., in the case of high treason. 
The National A.ssemblv is the impeaching b ;d> . Impeachment requires 
a three-fifths \ote of the full membership by secret ballot, and the 
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impeachment is tried by the High Court of Justice. Ministers and state 
secretaries are also subject to impeachment procedures in the case of 
a plot against the security of the state. As with the president, the Na- 
tional Assembly brings the impeachment, and the High Court of Jus- 
tice tries it. 

The changes that reestablished the post of prime minister in 1970 
also assigned a considerable number of duties to his office and made 
the rest of the cabinet responsible to him. It was the president, how- 
ever, who continued to determine the f>6ricies of the government. He 
ret,.ined the power to appoint and dismiss the prime minister at will. 
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The president also remained the head of the Hi^h Council for National 
Defense, which controlled national security. Although general legisla- 
tion was the work of the prime minister, all legislation had to be co- 
signed by the president, and some sensitive matters required only his 
signature. The prime minister s position was also limited by a restora- 
tion of parliamentary responsibility, which made the prime minister 
again liable to dismissal by a vote of censilre. 

The ministers and state secretaries formed the Council of Ministers, 
of which the prime minister was the presiding officer. Constitutionally, 
this body was defined as the government. The makeup of the Council 
of iMinisters changed with some frequency, m terns both of men hold- 
ing the portfolio and of the names and attributes of the ministries, The 
departments grouped together in ministries varied according to cur- 
rent administrative and political exigencies. Subjects covered by the 
departments, however, remained standard. Areas of responsibility in 
any given Council of Ministers included development planning, de- 
fense, foreign affairs, interior, justice, information, local government, 
finance, the civil service, labor, agriculture, industry, education, 
health, and public works. 

The organization within the individual ministries generally followed 
a similar pattern it the top, the minister was assisted by a p/ersonal 
cabinet invariably limited to five civil servants. This body functioned 
as the ministers general staff, supervising the implementation of his 
decisions and overseeing the operational echelons of the ministry on 
his behalf. Within the ministry, responsibility was highly centralized, 
aU deci3ions being taken by the minister or in his name. The director 
of his cabinet served as chief of staff but not as his deputy. 

The ministries were divided into first level units called either depart- 
ments or services. The next level was called a division, which served 
only as a headquarters for the major operating elements —the bureaus. 
Relations with the ministries' units in the field were actually super- 
vised by the regional governors (see Regional and Local Administra- 
tion, this ch.). 

A second organ of the executive branch, in addition to the Council 
of Ministers, was the office of the president, or the presidency. This 
was divided into the president's personal cabinet and the Secretariat 
General. The cabinet included only his personal political advisers and 
his press, protocol, and security staffs. The Secretariat General, on the 
other hand, became a major organ of government During the years of 
presidential rule, the man in charge of directing the administrative 
affairs of the government, the secretary general, was given ministerial 
rank. 

This situation ended with the appointment of a prime minister, but 
a number cf important services remained within the Secretariat Gen- 
eral. In 1973 these included the High Council of the Judiciary, the High 
Council for National Defense, the Inspectorate General, and the Fiscal 
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Control Office. One very important cabinet member, the minister of 
state in charge of the armed forces, was also associated directly v 'th 
the presidency. 

Most of the other responsibilities of the Secretariat General were 
transferred to a new and similar secretariat within the office of the 
prime minister. Three junior cabinet members— the secretaries of 
state in \:harge of youth and sports, environmental matters, and spe- 
cial projects to improve living conditions— were assigned to the prime 
minister's office. In addition, the seven regional governors were at- 
tached through this office directly to the executive, although regional 
government in general was under the minister of interior. 

Both secretariats served as places where interministerial conflicts 
were resolved and as the final filters through which affairs had to pass 
to be given consideration by the president or the prime minister. As a 
result of this and of the general habit of passing questions to the top 
for decision, many matters that might have been expected to be dealt 
with elsewhere were actually resolved within the secretariats. 

The National Assembly 

Under the constitution sovereignty rests with the people and is exer- 
cised through their representatives, gathered in a unicameral legisla- 
ture called the National Assembly. Members of the body, called depu- 
ties, are elef^t^d pvp ry four years , the sa m e time a s the president, 
by direct universal suffrage. Until 1973 there were eighty/deputies 
and twenty substitutes elected on a single national list, 96 that the 
party winning the election gained all eighty seats. Deputies have par- 
liamentary immunity, which may be— and has been— lifted under 
certain circumstances. No deputy may be simultaneously a minister or 
a state secretary. The number of deputies was increased to 100 in 1973. 
The additional twenty members were chosen to represent social and 
economic interest groups. 

The assembly holds two regular sessions a year. The budget must be 
debated in the first session. No ordinary session may last longer than 
two months. A special session may be called either on the petition of a 
majority of the deputies or at the request of the executive. Such a ses- 
sion may not last more than two^eeks except in the case of a special 
session on the budget, which may last until the budget is approved. 
Sittings of the assembly are usually open to the public, and debates are 
generally published verbatim in a special Jotimal Ofjkiel 

The organization of the legislative body includes an executive com- 
mittee known as the bureau and headed by the president of the assem- 
bly, who is the second most influential figure in the government The 
members divide themselves into standing committees for the review of 
draft legislation before it is put to a vote. The rules provide for the 
establishment of special committees as needed. In addition, some of the 
deputies are assigned to several public and semipublic/agencies on 
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which the assembly has reuular representation. These agencies include 
such institutions as the national press agency and the National Office 
of Veterans. 

For a measure to have the status of law it must be passed by the Na- 
tional Assembly, w ith two important exceptions. The constitution pro- 
vides for the delegation of legislative power to the president under 
specified circumstances and provides a mechanism for referriiig bills 
to the people. The president negotiates and ratifies treaties, but peace 
treaties, commercial treaties, and aj^reements relative to international 
organizations or changes in the territorial extent of the state must be 
approved by the assembly. 

Special conditions are laid down for fiscal legislation. In the usual 
legislative process a bill may be introduced either by the government 
(in which case it is called a projet de loi) or by deputies {propoHition de 
hi). Tnce introduced, the bill is referred to committee, where amend- 
ments are often made and where members of the government may be 
heard and (juestioned. The bill is then debated on the floor, usually in 
open session. After a bill has been passed — and in most cases passage 
requires a simple majority —the president of the assembly signs it and 
sends it to the chief executive. 

In practice^ motU bills are introduced by the government. It is rare 
for such measures to be defeated, but alterations to bills or to their 
applications are made by the government to satisfy criticism voiced 
on the floor. In most cabinets a minister has been placed in charge of 
relations with the assembly and has had to keep the executive informed 
of the mood of the members on all issues. When discontent or opposi- 
tion is expected, the concerned members may be invited to discuss the 
matter with a cabinet member or the president. Most politically sensi- 
tive measures have been reviewed by the part.v leaders before presen- 
tation so that they already represent an acceptable compromise (see 
ch. 10). 

In Mie late 1960s there were nine standing committees with defined 
areas of competence; for example, foreign affairs, defense, and public 
works. Bills and other matters for discussion by the legislature are 
referred automatically to the concerned committee. Because the com- 
mittees are permanent, the government apparently takes seriously its 
dut> to pro\ide them with information. Most members of the assembly 
apparently belong to no more than two committees; therefore, the 
members develop a degree of competence in their areas of responsi- ^ 
bility. Most of the committees do, however, cover several broad areas. 
^ overseeing the operation of two or three min istries. 

Within two weeks after receiving newl> passed legislation, the presi- 
dent of the republic must sign it into law or return it for a second con- 
sideration. In the latter case the National Assembly is obliged to 
reopen debate on the bill, and a three-fiiths majorit.v of the full mem- 
bership is recjuired for F)assuge the .second time. The president must 
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th^n sign the bill into law. When all the proper signatures are affixed, 
the law is printed in the Jourtial Officiel and enters into force. 

Following the French model, the constitution is complemented by 
organic laws specifically called for in that document. An organic law 
requires the vote of an absolute majority for passage and can only be 
promulgated when the Supreme Court, at the request of the president, 
has declared it to be in conformity with the constitution. Organic laws 
are called for to regulate such matters £ the eligibility and election of 
deputies, the special conditions for financial laws, and the organiza- 
tion and functions of the Supreme Court and the High Council of the 
Judiciary. ^ 

Relations between the executive and the legislative authorities are 
carefully delineated. Those matters that are restricted to law (that is, 
legislative acts of the assembly) are in two categories. The first is the 
establishment of rules concerning such basic matters as electoral sys- 
tems; civil rights; nationality; personal law, law codes, organization of 
the courts, and the status of the judiciary; the issuance of currency; 
the basis, rate, and methods of collection of all taxes; the nationaliza- 
tion of any private enterprise; and the creation of new public agencies. 

The second category concerns the determination of "fundamental 
principles'' in several areas of legislation, leaving the details to be 
worked out by regulations issued by the government. The subj^ts in 
this category are limited to educational matters; property rights and 
civil and commercial obligations; all legislation pertaining to employ- 
ment, unions, and social security; the general organization of the 
armed forces, the police, and local government; and the pay schedules 
of state employees. 

All other matters are of a regulatory character, implying that 
residual powers rest with the executive. The president's authority to 
submit to the assembly^ bills of social, economic, or financial import 
not within the realm of stated legislation does not change the principle 
that what is not assigned to the assembly is within the realm of presi- 
dential action. 

In addition, the assembly may delegate its powers over specific 
matters to the president, allowing him to take action-gene: ly within 
the realm of law. The procedure for this is carefully spel4ed out. 
Such powers may not concern organic laws or amendnicnts to the 
constitution. 

A declaration of war also must be authorized by the National As- 
sembly. A state 0^ seige (etat de siege) or a state of emergency (etat 
durgence) is decreed by the president. 

When institutions of the republic, the independence of the nation, 
its territorial integrity, or the fulfillment of its international commit- 
ments are seriously threatened, the president may take such immedi- 
ate measures, including notifying the nation, as are required to ensure 
the regular functioning of the public authorities. {This arrangement is 
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/flistinct from a state of sie^e or a state of emergency.) He may not, 
/ howe\er, amend the constitution under these circumstances. In any of 
these cases the assembly tneets by ri^ht and remains in session for the 
duration of the crisis. During that time the president acts as his own 
lei^islature, but at the end of the period his decrees must be approved 
by the assembly in order to continue to have the force of law. 

The Supreme Court is the final '\rbiter in case of disagreement be- 
tueen the executi\e and the legislative branches. Before asking the 
* Supreme Court for an opinion, however, the assembly has other ap- 
proaches to control the executive. Ministers and state secretaries may 
be questioned in writing? or orally, with or without debate. A commit- 
tee of inquiry may be constituted under serious circumstances. After 
1970 the assembly could force the fall of the Council of Ministers. 

The Economic and Social Council 

The Economic and Social Council is an advisory body created to pro- 
vide a formal voice for organized interest jjroups within the modern 
sector. The council must be consulted by the government on all major 
economic and social activities and on planning; projects. With the excep- 
tion of the national budget, all such matters submitted to the National 
Assembly are first given to the council for study. Although its opinions 
are purely advisory, the government makes every appearance of giving 
considerable weight to its advice and to the detailed studies that it 
produces. As an additional duty it is charged with encouraging the 
involvement of businessmen and professional people in national de- 
velopment efforts. 

The council is composed of forty-five members sitting for six-year 
terms. One-third of the posts are vacated every two years. Its chair- 
man holds the post for his full six-year term. Of the forty-five mem- 
bers, nine are nominated by the labor unions to represent employees in 
government and private enterprise; eighteen, by professional bodies 
representing commerce, industry, and the professions; and nine, by 
rural economic interests. Finally, nine are chosen by the president 
because of their competence in social, scientific, cultural, or economic 
matters. The council's membership at times bx^ included a number of 
Frenchmen, The council, which holds two sessions each year, has a 
permanent bureau functionin'^ under the chairman. 

The Judicial System 

The legal system was derived from that of the French colonial period. 
The source of all law is codified legislation rather than common.law or 
judicial precedent. 

Until the end of World War II, two broad judicial jurisdictions had 
teen recognized. Europeans, and Africans who had gained PVench 
.citizenship, were subjcvt to the general body of French law, adminis- 
tered by French courts sitting in the colony. Other Africans were 
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bound in general by the customary law of their particular community, 
administered by customary courts and by the system of colonial dis- 
ciplinary law known lus the indigenat (civil status of subject people). 
In 1945 the indigemii was abolished and, as a result of subsequent 
reforms, all inhabitants, regardless of race or affiliation, were brought 
under the exclusive criminal jurisdiction of the courts that adminis- 
tered the French penal code. The duality of the civil law, however 
persisted. / 

The body of law in force at the time of independence was retained by 
a constitutional proviso, but since that time it has been progressively 
adapted to the needs of the new nation. Among the more important 
innovations were the ending of adherence to the French principle of 
separation of ordinary and administrative law tribunals and the es- 
tablishment of a new, unified court system to administer both the 
general body df-French law and customary law. 

Under the constitution the judicial authority of the state is independ- 
ent of both the executive and the legislature. In addition to the High 
Court of Justice, the constitution specifically provides for the High 
Council of the Judiciary and the Supreme Court. Other organs are 
established by enactments of the National Assembly. The High Council 
of the Judiciary assists the presiJent in nominating judges, in exercis- 
ing powers of clemency, and in guaranteeing the independence of the 
judiciary. The president presides over the council; the minister of jus- 
tice is its vice chairman; and other members are appointed from the 
ranks of the judictary. 

Below the Sirp^'eme Court the court structure has three levels. At the 
bottom, the 1^ provides for a petty court at the capital of each depart- 
ment. Eventually, one will sit in each district. Each case is heard by a 
■ single justice of the peace (j^m de la paix) who has original jurisdiction 
in cases involving petty offenses and certain specified misdemeanors, in 
minor jnvil suits, and in certain actions under customary law. Thecases 
last n;tmed are tried with the aid of assessors or, in certain cases in volv- 
ing Muslim law, by a cadi appointed to sit as a justice of the peace. 

The colonial regime had permitted African and Muslim customary 
law to retain .considerable legal authority, particularly in civil and 
f)ersonal matters. Muslim and customary courts continued to exist in 
1973, but all were scheduled to be abolished. Their duties were to be 
completely taken over by the petty courts. 

Tribunals of first instance, located in each of the regional capitals, 
form the intermediate level of courts. Each has a prfciding judge, a 
public prosecutor, and a varying number of associate judges; but all 
cases are heard by a single judge. The courts have original jurisdiction 
in civil actions and in criminal cases that exceed the competence of 
petty courts, as well as appellate jurisdiction over most judgments of 
such courts. In action involving customary law the bench assisted by 
assessors. 
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Matters classified as crimmelles (major criminal offenses for which 
the punishment can exceed five years in prison) are all tri d before the 
courts of assize. Four of these are located in"^ Dakar, Saint-Louis, 
Ziguinchor. and Kaolack. These are the only courts utilizing a jury 
system. 

The Court of Appeal, sitting in Dakar, serves the entire country. The 
bench is usually composed of three judges and, under some circum- 
stances, of five. The court hears appeals from judgments of the lower 
courts. Further appeal lies to the Supreme Court. 

The full bench of the Supreme Court consists of the chief justice 
(premier president), three presiding justices for sections of the court 
(presidents de section), and six associate justices {conseillers), A pros- ' 
ecution department is headed by an attorney general (procuretir 
general) assisted by two solicitors. Ten civil servants knowp as au- 
diteurs are assigned to assist in preparing and hearing cases. Members 
of the court have the same immunity as deputies in the National 
Assembly. 1 

In full court the Supreme Court rules on the consti. ationalitv of laws 
and international agreements and approves organic laws bef^re_pro- 
mulgation. These constitutional sessions are not open to the! public. 
The full court also sits as the general consultative assembly to give 
advice on draft legislation, regulatory decrees, and administrative 
problems at the request of the government or of the president\of the 
National Assembly. 1 

For most of its work, however, the full court is divided in to^ three 
sections, each consisting of a presiding justice and two associate jus- 
tices. The muliteurs are divided among the sections as necessary; One 
section serves as the court of final appeal in civil and criminal matiters. 
A second section handles final appeals involving jurisdictional deci- 
sions. The third section is responsible for overseeing and annually 
auditing government accounts and the financial transactions of slate 
enterprises of an industrial or commercial character. \ 

Judges are appointed by the president on the nomination of the m^in- 
ister of justice and may not be removed. Usually, no judge maylbe 
transferred, even for a promotion, without his express prior consent. 
Although independent of the government, the judges are under the 
authority of the minister of justice for administrative purposes. While 
serving as judges they may not engage in any other public or private 
enterprise or hold elective office, although this provision may be 
waived under certain circumstances. The major source of judicial perl 
sonnel, prosecutors, and lawyers is the Faculty of Law of the Univer4 
sity of Dakar, although many older members have been educated inl 
France. 

Lawyers are divided into three categories: advocates, notaries, and 
legal counselors (conseiUers jnridiques). Only advocates may plead 
cases before a court. In addition to having a law degree, an advocate 
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must have spent from three to five years as an intern in a law office or 
court. Notaries are not allowed to plead cases and are not law school 
graduates, but they are entitled prepare and record legal documents. 
Most have completed an extensive apprenticeship and have passed 
competitive examinations. 

Any person may serve as a legal counselor, but such a counselor 
may not appear before the courts or prepare legal documents. All advo- 
cates must belong to the bar association, which has the power to dis- 
cipline its members. 

In addition to the courts of the regular legal system, there are several 
types of specialized courts. The most important but least used of these 
is the High Court of Justice, created by the constitution for the sole 
purpose of trying high government officials for treason or malfeasance 
in office. The fourteen members of this body are chosen by the National 
Assembly— two from the ranks of the judiciary 'and twelve from 
among the legislature's own members. 

A second body, also distinct from the regular judiciary, was created 
by law in September 1961. The Security Court, consisting of a single 
judge and two assessors, was created to try political cases and to pro- 
vide for preventive detention in cases involving a threat to national 
security. Any case involving crimes committed with a political motive 
could be referred to it at the decision of the government. There was no 
appeal from its decisions. It was not clear if it was still in existence in 
1973, 

Under a 1963 revision of the Code of Military Justice, the Court of 
Appeal andthetribunalsoffirstinstanceandcourtsofassizeat Dakar, 
augmented by military members, have jurisdiction over offenses com- / 
mitted by members of the armed forces in time of peace (see ch. 16). 

Labor courts are established by a decree that fixes the location.^r- 
ritorial jurisdiction, imd administrative organization of each cour/. The 
court^ ire agents of the minister of justice. Composed of a juydge and 
two expert advjsers each for labor and management, labor cypurt's ad- 
judicate disputes between workers (individually or collectively) and 
their employers concerning contracts, working conditioils, health, 
safety, and social security. Decisions may be appealed^'ih rough the 
regional court system. 

The Public Service 

Civil servants are appointed by the president. The Supreme Council 
of the Public Service advises on matters concerning the public service, 
but it has only consultative powers. Civil servants have the right to 
organize and strike within the limits of public security and may hold 
no other posts fjimultaneously without special permission. They may, 
however, hold elective office. While campaigning, they most take leave 
without pay but, once elected^ they receive leave with pay during the 
meetings of the elective body on which they serve. , 
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All civil servants are required to be Senegalese citizens, and to rise 
in rank. they must be graduates of the National School of Administra- 
tion (see ch. ThO'French employees of the Senegalese governmeht, 
who had numbered over 1,300 civil servants and specialists in 1963, 
had been greatly reduced in number by 1973. Most were paid by the 
French government through foreign assistance programs (see ch. 11). 

In the early 1970s, because of the place it, plays in the country's* 
economy and the demand for jobs that exists ^mpng graduating stu- 
dents, government employment seemed to be a major factor in the 
country's stability. The civil service, however, had actually grown at 
a fairly moderate rate, increasing from 30,000 at independence in 1960 
to 38,000 a decade later. Although these figures included atll govern- 
ment civil employees, except for municipal employees and teacher's, it 
did not include the sizable number of employees of commercial and 
transportation organizations owned by the government (seech. 13). 

The civiL^ervice was divided into two major groups: functionaries 
and agents, the first group having permanent tenure. Of the function- 
aries some 1,500 were in general administration posts, and about 16,000 
were in technical and specialized posts. Of some 18,000 agentswoughly 
13,000 were contractual or temporary employees. 

There was a lar^e concentration of civil servants in Dakar because of 
the desrre for the comfirts and prestige of the posts in the country's 
largest city and also because of the concentration of powers in the^ 
national capital. Very few civil^rvants willingly served in tffe remote 
parts of the country. Although the populations of the capital area and 
Casamance Region were almost identical, the capital contained 42 per- 
cent of the government's employees; Casamance Region had only 0.5 
percent of the total. 

REGIONAL AND LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 

For purposes of administration the country is divided into regions, 
departments, arrondksements (districts), villages, and' — parallel to 
this structure — municipalities, or urban communes. Cap Vert Region, 
surrounding the capital of Dakar, has a special structure, '^he regions 
and communes are the only two units' with any semblanije of self-- 
government. 

The seven regions of the country are drawn, according to thd govern- 
ment, to correspond roughly to the natural economic regions, modified 
to some extent by ethnic and communications considerations. At the 
iiead of each*region is an inspector of administration known as the 



governor, who is directly responsible to the president,. The goivernor 
functions as the delegate of the president and the Council of Miriistel^, 
representing each of the ministers. His duty is essentially that of co- 
ordinator rather than administrator. He receives instruction on gen- 
eral policy from the president and on specific policies of each ministry 
from the appropriate minister; in turn, he reports back to the central 
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government on the administration of the departments in his region. 

Two deputy governors, one for administration and one for coordinat- 
ing economic development, assist eac^ governor. Because the develop- 
ment plan is so encompassing and important in Senegal, the role of the 
deputy governor for economic development is a key one (see ch.'lS). 
In their economic capacity the governor and his deputy are assisted by 
the Regional Development Center (Centre Regional d'Assistance pour 
le Developpement— CRAD). The governor, his deputy for economic 
development, and the CRAD director all have responsibility for seeing 
that the development plan is carried out in their region. They are as- 
sisted by a regional development committee, which includes the chiefs 
of, the technical service units and local political leaders. Their work 
involves rural construction programs, rural cooperatives, and liaison 
,with the central agricultural marketing agencies and the National 
development Bank (Banque Nationale de Developpement du Senegal — 
•ENDS). , ' ' - J .\ 

Regional assemblies were established in 1960, when members were 
elected for five-year terms by universal suffrage (exclusiv^^ of residents 
of municipalities, which did not participate in the regional govern- 
ment). These assemblies, whose size varied from twenty to sixty mem- 
bers, approved tfie budget, financed by taxes imposed in and for that 
region, within the limits set by the National Assembly. 

The seven regions appear to exist primarily to provide a workable 
link between the central government and the twenty-seven depart- 
ments. Almost all local administrative activities take place at the de- 
partment level or lower. The head of the department, the prefect, is 
appointed by the president. He is the depositary in his area of the 
powers of the national government and again represents eac! of the 
ministers. He reports to both the unit of the Ministry of Interior re- 
sponsible for regional and local government and directly to the presi- 
dent through the governor Until after 1963 the departments had been 
called circles {cercles) and their heads, commandants. ^ ^ 

The prefect is the figure to whom local leaders look as the voice of the 
government. His is therefore the key post in the government's link with 
the people — the one upon whose success or failure any effort to intro- 
duce new ideas and progressive changes most heavily depends. One of 
his principal duties is to inform the central government of the attitudes 
of local people. . 

With the assistance of his deputy, who handles administrative mat- 
ters, the prefect is responsible for maintaining order and has full police 
powers. He also controls the public servants employed in fiis depart- 
ment. All their correspondence with their ministries has id pass through 
his hands. The prefect himself is usually a civil servant, although along 
the troubled border with Portuguese Guinea the post invariably is 
assigned to a military officer instead. The majority of the prefects were 
graduates of the National School of Adm inistration (see ch. 8). 
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A prefect has under his authority the heads of the arrondissevients 
into which each department is divided. In 1979 there were eighty-five 
arromliasemeuts, with a rural population in almost all cases.of between 
10,000 aiid 35,000. The arrondmernents are essentially amalgamations 
of the old colonial cantons, which had been headed by a local chief. In 
1973 the arroridisHement chief was a civil servant named by decree.. 
Under the prefect, he was responsible for public order and safety and 
could utilize the small detachment of the Republican Guard at his dis- 
posal. He was responsible for arrests and for full investigation of of- 
fenses against the law, as well as the registration of births and deaths 
and control of elections. He supervised the collection of taxes by village 
chiefs and served as the prefect's representative in the local rupal de- 
velopment center, many areas the arrondissement jchief was re- 
garded in the same way that the traditional tribal leader or the colonial 
- official would have been. 

EsLcharroiidmernent is made upof from 100 to 600 villages. Arrange- 
ments are made to consider nomadic and seminomadic groups of fami- 
lies as villages. The minister responsible for local government confirms 
local notables as village chiefs (chefs du village) on the advice of the 
prefect. Village heads collect taxes for the higher authorities, but aside 
from that their powei^s are limited, and they have little initiative. Be- 
cause they are in closest contact with the people, however,*^they are in a 
position to foster or obstruct the effective implementation of diecisions 
.made at higher levels. The chief is assisted by ^council; formerly this 
was a council of notables, but where the change has actually been ef- 
fected, it has beco.ne an elected council. 

The Commiines 

Municipalities are labeled urban communes. In the early 1970s there 
were thirty-four of these' purportedly self-governing towns. Although 
many of them served as capitals of a region or department, ^hey had a 
separate adfministrative structure from the region in which they were 
located. Theoretically, to qualify as a commune, a town must be able to 
balance its budget. A municipal council is elected by universal suffrage 
for a six-year term, and a mayor is elected by the council from among 
its members. The mayor receives no salary but is granted expenses and 
J a small annual allowance. He is a voting member of the municipal 
1 council, over which he presides. He supervises such matters as traffic, 
I sanitation, and licensing. Security functions of the commune are 
1 handled by the regional governor or by the local prefect. The mayor im- 
j plements laws and regulations on behalf of the central government and 
often serves as unofficial arbiter of differences arising between citizens 
of his commune. 

The municipal councillors number between thirteen and thirty-seven, 
. depending on the population represented. The members are unpaid and 
meet in only four regular sessions a year. The 'iouncil has certain func- 
tions laid down by law, such as recordkeeping, maintenance of 
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cemeteries and streets, provision of public lighting and water, and 
supervision of markets. In theory, it has financial autonomy and votes 
its own budget annually. In fact, the government, by setting the num- 
ber and wages of communal employees, giving or withholding approval 
of proposed taxes, and itself supplying most of the money spent by the 
communes, firmly controls all but about one-fifth of the average com- 
munal budget and exercises negative control over that fifth. 

Eve^i in matters other than finance, the central government exercises 
considerable control over the communes, despite their purported self- 
governing §tatus. The cities are supervised by the Ministry of Interior 
through the regional governors and prefects. Any municipal council 
that acts in conflict with the laws or in a way that the ministry deter- 
mines is not in the population's best interests can be suspended by 
decree. This has been a very common occurrence. Until the government 
permits elections to be held, the communes thus affected are governed 
by appointed officials. 

All regional and department capitals are located in towns with the 
status of urban communes. Although the communes' administration 
and their lack of representation in the regional .assemblies put them in 
a separate administrative status from the departments, the prefects 
exercise considerable control over municipal government. Officially, 
the prefect serves as the counselor of the municipality in its relations 
with the centra) government. He participates in municipal council 
meetings, and all the commune's correspondence with the central gov- 
ernment is transmitted through him. Despite the objections of some 
urban leaders in the early 1970s, the central government planned to 
continue its close controls over the municipalities and to postpone de- 
centralization efforts until the 1980s. 

Dakar has a special status within both the regional and municipal 
framework. In January 1961 Cap Vert Region and the commune of 
Dakar were divided into six arroyulissements, each of which had a 
council, a mayor, and an assistant mayor. Over these officials was im- 
posed the municipal council of greater Dakar, a body that included all 
eighty arrondissement council members. The greater Dakar council 
elected its.own mayor and assistant mayor. Beginning in 1972 an addi- 
tional twenty members were nominated by local social and economic 
^ organizations. 

The mayor of Dakar has almost no powers, his large budget being 
used mostly by the governor of Cap Vert Region, who is the only gov- 
ernor to have direct administrative powers. The governor has police 
powers for Dakar and is responsible for such services as health, roads, 
water supply, public lighting, and fire protection. He is accountable to 
the mayor of Dakar for the funds spent. Beginning in 1972 officials 
with the rank of prefect were assigned to handle the administrative 
affairs of the arrondissemeiitH. 

Mayors, and to a lesser extent municipal councillors, are important 
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in Senegalese political life. Over half of the deputies in the National 
Assembly at times have served simultaneously as municipal council- 
lors or mayors. A number of former mayors have served as ambassa- 
dors or have held other imF>ortant posts. The mayor, in short, spends 
less than £ull time administering his commune. 

Changes Under Way in 1973 

Extensive changes in the regional administration and local govern- 
ment were envisioned by legislation passed in early 1972..By mid-1973, 
however, many of these changes had been carried out in parts of only 
one region, which was to serve as a test area for the new reforms before 
they were applied throughout the country. 

Under the reforms the regional assemblies, which had never actually 
played the role they were designed for, were to be replaced by^^the re- 
gional councils. The new councils were to be purely advisory bodies. 
They also differed from the' assemblies in that they were to include 
representatives of the urban communes and members nominated by, 
local social and economic interest groups. Similar councils were to be 
created at the department and arrondissement levels. The arroJidisse- 
ments were to be renamed subprefectures, headed by a civil servant of 
increased rank. 

Finally, a new level of administration was to be created in the form 
of rural communes headed by rural councils. The communes, approxi- 
mately one-fourth the size of the atrondmements, are intended even- 
tually to give the rural people management over their own affairs. 
Their formation was expected to follow only after local agricultural 
cooperatives had been successful in linking several villages in co^pers^^ 
tiVe enterprises. 

Two-thirds of the rural council members are to be chosen by popular 
election, and one-third are to be nom inated by the members of the com- 
munities* cooperative organizations. Changes in the administration of 
those urban communes that are also regional capitals are also called 
for. An appointed official will take over the administrative duties of 
the mayor, leaving him solely with duties as the chairman of the 
municipal council. 

These and many of the other planned changes were decided upon as 
part of a policy labeled deconcentration, that is, the placing of more 
responsibility on the shoulders of civil servants rather than concen- 
trating power in ministerial hands. The policy was adopted primarily 
to solve what President Senghor had often termed the country's major 
governmental problem, a very widespread and ingrained practice 
among civil servants and politicians of avoiding responsibility by pass- 
ing all matters for decision to the top. This practice, depicted by the 
president as "Pontius Pilate-ism" left so many petty decisions in the 
hands of officials at the top levels of management that it interfered 
with their primary duties. 
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. CHAPTER 10 

. POLITICAL DYNAMICS AND VALUES 

Political power in Senegal is based on the personal popularity of a 
' leader and on his ability to handle the coalition nature of Senegalese 
politics. President Leopold-Sedar Senghpr has continually demon* 
strated his political strength on both counts. He had first won the sup- . 
port of the rural majority in the late 1940s by'being the only politician 
to seek to represent their interests. In late 1973 he retained his rural 
popularity, in part through his adroit political contacts with the Islamic 
brotherhoods. The leaders of these brotherhoods exercise considerable 
influence over the majority of the country's population. President 
Senghor's appeal did not fully extend to the older sophisticates in the 
cities nor to the young intellectuals at the university, but the great 
mass of the population, mobilized through its traditional local leaders, 
kept him firmly in office. 

The ruling party, the Senegalese Progressive Union (Union Pro- 
gressisteSenegalaise — UPS), is a mass-based party that operates down 
to the village level throughout the country. Despite the absence of legal 
barriers to the formation of opposition parties, the UPS had complete 
control over the government and in 1973 had been virtually unopposed 
for five years. It had come to power through the abilities of its 
leaders — particularly the skills of President Senghor — to mobilize and 
retainHhc-support of the vast majority of the people in open competi- 
tion with other parties and* their leaders in the late 194()s and 1950s. 
The opposition parties had continued to contest elections until 1966, 
although they were unable to make more than small dents in the 
appeal of the UPS. Their disappearance six years after independence 
resulted from the realization by their leaders that they would have a 
better chance of obtaining their objectives by working Wjthin the domi- 
nant party. After their absorption in the UPS the former opposition 
leaders were granted voices in decisionmaking out of proportion to 
their political strength but in line with their personal skills. 

The only vocal challenges to' the UPS came from the remnants of a 
small communist group, the African Party of Independence (Parti 
Africain dlndependance — PAD and from certain radical elementis 
among Dakar's secondary and university students. Neither had any 
significant following. 

All meaningful political activity took place wjthin the UPS, 
where factions advocating modern objectives sought the support of 
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traditional groups that still formed primarily alonji relij^ious or ethnic 
lines, althouuh such traditional divisions were not particularly, hostile. 
Basic polic.\ differences anions the political factions were limited to 
disaj^reements over the speed with which major chanj^es were to be. 
accomplished. Most sij^nificant political maneuverinjj; was actually the 
result of clashes between competing personalities. The political skills 
and popular preeminenceof President Sen^hor allowed him to reconcile 
and control such clashes. 

MAJOR POSTINDEPENDENCE POLITICAL EVENTS 
Political Opposition and Change 

7 

President Sen^hor weathered his most serious political crisis in 
December 1%2 with the attempted coup and later arrest of Prime 
Minister Mamadou Dia (see ch. 2). This was followed in early 1963 by 
a national plebiscite, which approved a new constitution placing the 
great bulk of authority in presidential hands and abolishing the post of 
prime minister (see ch. 9). 

I A political opposition continued to exist in'the form. of two or three 
small opposition parties, the most important of w;hich was the African 
Realignment Party of Senegal (Parti du Regroupement Africain- 
Senegal — PRA-Senegal). Legislative and presidential elections in 
December 1963 were marred by violent riots in Dakar by PRA-Senegal 
suppocters and others who had formed a united front to oppose the 
UPS candidates. The riots were suppressed by the police and military 
forces. In the next two years the UPS won over many of the PRA- 
Senegal support'jrs, and PRA-Senegal leaders decided to dissolve their 
party and join the UPS in June 1966. Three of these leaders were imme- 
diately named to ministerial posts in the national government. 

Of the thirty-odd parties that had contested elections in the 1950s, 
only two very small communist parties — both illegal — remained in 
existence. Other forces, however, still disturbed ti\e political 
tranquillity. 

The government's major problems came from the students of Dakar, 
primarily those in the university. Following the examples of rioting led 
by left-wing radical elements at European universities in May 1968, 
the students of the University of Dakar went on strike, demanding 
major educational reforms at first but later issuing demands for major 
changes in Senegalese society. Their first demands were for a reduc- 
tion in the French governments influence in the university and 
changes in the curriculum at all educational levels that would make 
courses more relevant to the African society. They were joined in their 
protest— first by secondary students and later by the workers of 
Dakar in a general strike, without the sanction of their unions. Violent 
rioting broke out; in the rioting and the subsequent suppression by 
military forces a number of Senegalese were killed. 
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In 1969 the government was again compelled to control student pro- 
tests, this time accomplished without a significant degree of violence. 
In addition to suppressing the rioting, the government also undertook 
a number of reforms to lessen the 'grounds, for complaint. These 
changes we/e still being announced and implemented in 1973. They 
included an end to the supervision that the French Ministry of Educa- 
tion had exercised over the university and the adoption of curriculum 
reforms. The salaries and working conditions of the lowest paid urban 
workers had been improved, and in mid;1973 the government an- 
nounced legislation to force the pace of africanization in private indus- 
try ^ In order to lessen the resentment of the ''younger generation, 
younger men were brought into important posts in the party and the 
government. 

The most important of these men was Abdou Diouf, who at the age of 
thirty-five in early 1970 was appointed to fill the newly re-created post 
of prime niinister. The new post was left clearly subordinate to the 
president in matters of major political importance, but Diouf exercised 
control over all the day-to-day operations of the government. Observ- 
ers considered Diouf President Senghor's handpicked successor, a 
point made more important by a 1970 constitutional change that 
barred the president from seeking reelection in 1978 (see ch. 9). 

Elections of 1973 

In the January 1973 national elections President Senghor received the 
support of 97.1 percent of the registered voters in his quest for a third 
full five-year term. At the same time, 96.9 percent of the registered 
voters cast ballots in support of the UPS list of 100 candidates for the 
National Assembly. There were no opposition candidates. Even if there^ 
had been, the president's popularity and ability to mobilize his suppor- 
ters .was such that outside observers' felt there would have been little 
difference in the percentage of votes he received. 

Although the 100 candidates on the party's electoral ticket for the 
asjembly could not lay daim to similar support, their selection by the 
party was not arbitrarji. Almost all of the eighty candidates drawn 
from regional constituencies and most of the ^twenty representing 
social, labor, youth, and other interest groups had gained the nomina- 
tion by a competitive selection process conducted within the party (see 
ch. 9). They were the choice of the strongest voices in the local party 
unit, and in the traditionally organized communal society they were 
thus the persons best able to attract votes in their own districts. 

A small number of candidates were selected by a decision of the 
party's national leadership in order to ensure a voice for ethnic or 
social minorities or to reward a particularly helpful leader for his 
assistance. In an open, single-member constituency election, there was 
little doubt that few of these candidates would have received anything 
like 96 percent of the votes, and some undoubtedly would have been 
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defeated. Senej;alese elections, however, are conducted by the single, 
national list system. This system provides that all voters cast a single- 
vote for an entire list of candidates compiled by party leaders to fill all 
100 seats. Even if the electors had had a choice between two or more 
complete lists, there is little doubt that the vast majority would have 
given its support to the UPS ticket as a whole regardless of their atti- 
tude toward some of the individual candidates. 

DEVELOPMENT OF PARTY POLITICS 

Sincethe nineteenth century,citizens of the communes (see Glossary) 
have organized to elect representatives, although not in the form of 
modern political parties. For the first few decades of the twentieth 
century, the political organizations serWd primarily as a means of 
distributing patronage--kn element of political activity that was still 
of importajpce in 1973. The other heritage of early electoral political 
activity was its elite nature. The early political groupings were of and 
for citizens of the communes and virtually ignored the subjects who 
made up the rest of the population. It was not until the beginning of a 
progressive extension of th'e franchise in 1946 and 1947 that politicians, 
following the example of Senghor, began to court the nonurban majority 
of the population (seech. 2). ^ 

With the new political climate after World War II and the beginning 
of the ground swell that was to result in statehood and independence, . 
political parties proliferated. The educated, relatively wealthy, assim- 
ilated city people who formed the core of an established socialist party 
associated with the French Socialist Party were unable to ride the new , 
crest. Senghor, one of their most promising politicians, broke away in 
1948 and, taking advantage of the popular reaction to the older party, 
founded his own. His qualifications were his having been a subject and 
not a citizen, his willingness to campaign for days on end in the villages 
and smaller towns of the back country, and his operation of the party 
on a relatively decentralized basis. He quickly won the support of the 
growing electorate outside the communes. His victory — that of the 
"new citizens," both rural and urban, against the "old citizens'* of the 
communes— came in 1951, and in the 1957 election he easily carried all 
parts of the country except the urban strongholds of Dakar and Saint- 
Louis. Although after 1960 he had support from most townspeople as 
well as from those in the country, the political cleavage between town 
and country still persisted. For example, the anti-Senghor vote during 
the March 1963 constitutional referendum was twice as large in Dakar 
as it was anywhere else, although even there it was small in absolute 
terms, 

Senghor left the established Socialists not over an ideological argu- 
ment but because he felt that the party could not survive the way it^ 
was run. He resigned over what he called the dictatorship of its leader, 
Lamine Gueye, and over Gueye s persistence in ignoring large seg- . 
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mentskqf the population and catering almost exclusively to the urban 
. dwellers^(Gueye later came over to Senghor's side to join the UPS and 
.was president of the Na^^ional Assembly during the 1960s.) Senghor did 
not renounce socialism; in fact, there has never been a party in Senegal 
that did hot profess some form of socialism. Senghor, in setting'up his 
own party, put the emphasis on a smoothly running machine designed 
to win elections rather than on a community of ideas; and this ap- 
proach was successful from the first. 

Senghor built up his party after 1948 as a series of coalitions, and the 
coalition continues to be oneof the outstanding features of Senegalese 
parties. Not only did Senghor successfully manage to keep afloat a 
series of intraparty coalitions but, by devising interparty coalitions 
and making them palatable, his own organization merged periodically 
with others to form new coalitions. 

Out of this welter of factions and followings four parties had emerged 
by the time independence was obtained In 1960. Senghor's UP3 was in 
control and was trying to form a coalition with the two legal opposition 
parties. One of j:liese, the PRA-Senegal, had a considerable following 
but almost no real strength and no representative in the National 
Assembly. Tl^e other, the Bloc of Senegalese Masses (Bloc des Masses 
Senegajaises — BMS), had one deputy in the assembly and a small and 
ill-defined .following of old-line socialists. The outlawed PAI, which 
was very close to the French Communist Party, had a small.^dedicated 
following but no strength or geographical base. 

Senegalese Progressive Union 

According to the constitution of the Senegalese Progressive Union 
(Union Progressiste Senegalaise — UPS), membership is a rgrmal act 
involving. the purchase of a party card. In 1967, at the end of the annual 
drive, 540,000 cards had been distributed. The party's total str^gth 
was more accurately indicated by .the results of the 1968 elections, when 
over 93 percent of the electorate voted as Senghor, his lieutenants, the 
Islamic, brotherhoods, and most clati (see Glossary) leaders had 
suggested. 

The core of Senghor*s strength has always rested in the area' around 
Thies, Diourbel, and Kaolack — the area dominated by groundnut 
(peanuj^ultivation— and in the Muridiya, the strongest of the Islamic 
brotherfioods (see Political Interest Groups, this ch.). The small farmers 
all over thp country, except in Casamance Region, can be counted loyal 
UPS sdpporters. 

The base units of the party are the 2,500 village or neighborhood 
committees, which were established in occupational as well as geo- 
graphic groups. These local committejjs elect their many officers, who 
generally reflect the various factions, clayis, ethnic groups, and occu- 
pational groups in the area involved. The villag^committees are brought 
together into some 400 subsections, which in turn form sections at the 
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department level; in Dakar, ndj^hbOr hoods are ^(rouped into sectors 
and divided into suhset tions. 

Above these party units are seven rej(ional unions, and at the top of 
the party structure is the national council (formerly the executive 
committee), comprising UPS ministers and deputies; members of the 
Youth Movement of the Senegalese Progressive Union {Mouvement de 
la Jeunesse de TUnion Pro^res^ste '.SencKalaise— MJUPS); and the 
delegates from the departmeiU-b^on the basis of overall and party popu- 
lation. These delegates must outnumber the ministers and deputies, 
and total attendance of the national council is about 300 at its quarterly 
meetings. The national council elects the executive bureau, the top 
administrative body of the party, and committees to deal with finances 
and int.ernal conflicts. The executive bureau has thirty-eight members, 
of whom four are delegates from the MJUPS. The president of the 
republic and the president of the National Assembly are members By 
right. This body is the real policymaking organ in the country. 

The party constitution calls^for a national congress to be held every 
two years, at which time the executive bureau reports on party policy 
in various fields. Representation, proportional ]to the membership in 
each section, is fixed by the bureau before each congress. 

The higher in the pyramid the party unit is|, the more control or 
attempted control is exercised from Dakar. The n^ational party officials 
decide not only who will be elected to party posts at higher levels but 
also whom the party members on municipal councijs will choose as their 
mayors. ^ \ 

After national council meetings the delegates are expected to return 
home and hold meetings at which they pass on to the local population 
decisions made at the national level. The role of the party, according to 
Senghor, is to elaborate the governmental program and doctrine at the 
party congress and to "orient and control" the asseml)ly and the govern- 
ment through national council and executive bureau meetings. Once the 
administrators have been oriented, they are to be left alone by the party 
in carrying out their .administrative tasks. ^ 

The MJUPS is in theory a parallel structure to th^ party for all people 
betwet^h eighteen and twenty-fiVe years of age (and up to thirty if 
desired 'by the individual). No one may belong to both the UPS and the 
MJUPS^t the same time. The MJUPS considers its role to be that of the 
avant-garde within the party. Members are often recruited from the 
younger youth group. Pioneers of Senegal (Pionniers du Senegal). The 
other organization aimed at young people within the party is its student 
organization. In 1973 there was no indication that this group had either 
influence or a significant number of members. It claimed to* be related 
to but not a part of the MJUPS; students in both Dakar and Paris were 
members of its bureau. All youth groups were affiliated in an overall 
federation, the National Union of Young People of Senegal (Union Na- 
tionale de la Jeunesse du Senegal— UNJS). To assure the political 
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course of the fedeiution, its president was the secretary general of the 
MJUPS. The women s organization that was supposed to exist within 
the party actually functioned only in the form of a few local w^omen's 
groups in the cities. 

,Thej party publishes a daily newspaper, //('So/e//(/i/ SefnUjai and sub- 
sidizes the weekly party newspaper, LVnite Africuine, to\vhich .all 
members are expected to subscribe if Httgsible (see ch. 12). The executiVe 
bureau exercises editorial supervision over the newspapers. 

The party's formal arrangements for finance, structure, and member- 
ship are based on foreign models, especially on the constitutions of 
French parties of which Africans had been members. These models do 
not reflect the local political realities and therefore cannot provide for 
the actual operation of the party. Consequently, it is difficult for the 
nonparty member to determine how the UPS really works. 

African Realigriment Party of Senegal 

The African Realignment Party of Senegal (Parti du Regroupement 
Africain-Senegal— PRA-Senpgal) had counted most of its support in 
the early 1960s as being in Casamance Region, where it had some 
300,000 followers (over halft the population). In addition, there were 
estimated to be another 3,000 to 4.000 supporters, mostly ampng recent 
university graduates in Dakar and in Saint-Lpuis. These latter tended 
'to support PR A-Senegal rather than the UPS because they looked 
down on what they considered to be the "party of the hacks" and the 
mass-party appeal of the UPS. After 1^62 many urban PRA-Senegal 
.adherents were technicians of the development plan who had supported 
Mamadou Dia when he was prime minister. The*party had no basic 
ideological disagreement with the stated aims of the government or 
with the development plan, although some members felt that Senghor 
was not moving fast enough. PRA-Senegal was continually split by 
serious internal dissensions. Its leaders, like those of the other parties, 
were UPS dissidents. The formal structure of the party was similar to. 
that of the UPS. Communication between the political bureau and its 
village committees \yas difficult after the party newspaper, hidepend- 
anceAfricaine, was banned in September 1960. 

In 1963 the PRA-Senegal became the major member of a front that 
included the PAI, members of the then-dissolved BMS, and the sup- 
porters of the jailed Dia. Its turn to violence in the 1963 elections was 
apparently planned and was a^^;eaction to the futility of its efforts to 
gain electoral support. By 1966 the party was eager to accept President 
Senghbr*s offer of unity. 

Bloc of Senegalese Masses ^ 

The Bloc of Senegalese Masses (Bloc des Masses S^negalaises— 
BMS), a breakaway from the UPS, represented some of the more con- 
servative commercial and dissatisfied religious elements who were 
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-f()rnier!y associatwt with the various socialist partes and Lamine 
Gue:, 0 .though Lamine Giioyc did not join the BMS, his nephew and 
law partner. Boubaear Gueye, was one of the national leaders and the 
only deputy in the National Assembly not a member of the UPS. Many 
of these national leaders had broken with the UPS over the dissolution 
oflhe Mali Federation (seech. 2). . , • 

Tlic pa^ty was abolished Jby a government deCree in October 1963, 
but shortly aftc it was re-formed as the Senegalese National Front. 
Because ihc fron| attracted the support of the former supporters of 
Dia, the government, again brought pressure to bear against' it It 
finally dissolved in late 1964. 

African Party of Independence and Other Marxist Groups 

The African Party of Independence (Rarti Africain dlndependance— 
PAD. outlawed since 1960, was still able to niaimain a covert existence 
in 197^^.; It has remained closely a.ssociated^vrtjf the Soviet and French 
comnuinist parties. Its small size had never allowed it to be an electoral 
^. ^ or an effective conspiratoriaUrganization. but it managed to retain a 
; f-Mowm^ of about 2,000 to 3.000 members. Despite the paitfs espousal 
or communism, its members are drawn from among the middle-class 
recent university gradual \ Their courtship of the Senegalese prole- 
tariat remains largely unrequited. They have no real geographic base 
but have been active in Saint-Loiiis and at the University of Dakar. 
- Their organization is the most rigid of all the parties because of their 
communist connections. The basic unit is the cell (uoyah which has 
very few members, who may be chosen by geography ortccupation. In 
theory, c*ove the cell are sectors, regional grouping^, and the national 
bureau. In actual fact, there appears to be no organizational apparatus, 
between the cell and the national level. A very smafl pro-Chinese^com-, 
munist splinter faction, the Senegalese Communist Party (Parti Com- 
muniste Sen^galaise^PCS) split from the PAI and was promptly de- 
clared illegal by the government in 1965. 
^ ' A large number of PAI and PCS members (reportedly 170) had been 

convicted of subversion and imprisoned in 1965'and 1969. A number of 
the other members were in exile, mbstly among.the sizable Senegalese 
community in France. Nevertheless, the PAI claimed that its Central 
Committee was able to hold its annual meeting in Dakar at least in 
1971. 

During the 1950s and 1960s the PAI actively sought to form a united 
^ ■ front with other groups opposing the UPS but had little success in. such 
efforts (except for a brief period at the time of the troubled 1963 elec- 
tions), largely because it was widely recognized as a part of the inter- 
national communist movement. This failure, and its stated policy of 
opposition to the power of the Muslim religious brotherhoods, pre- 
vented the PAI from gaining any support among the rural majority. 
The Ur "versity of D^lkar has also been the center of other radical 
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: Marxist-Oriented groups/The copibined efforts of these groups in the 
. late 1960s and early 1970s had^been limited to disrupting the academic 
: community, notably during studenJUclots in the 1968/69 school year. 
i The primary, objective of the rioters at theUniversity of Dakar was the^ 
reduction of French domination of the educational facilities and 
: curriculum./ 

The other cerj,ter of radical left-wing activity ^mong the students 
had been the Democratic Union of Ser^galese Students (Union Demo- 
cratique des Etudiants Senegalair' . Un.on of Dakar Students 

I (Union des Etudiants de Dakar), • ^hich were declared illegal 
: brgariizations in February 1971. Otner radicals could be found among 
/ the members of the Teachers Union of Senegal (Syndicat des Enseign- 
\ ^ ants du Senegal ---SES), which was banned in early 1973, and the Gen- 
eral Union of Senegalese Workers in France (Union Generale des 
Tra^ailleurs Senegalais en France). In 1973 these were the only labor 
unions that could be considered in any way opposed to the government. 
I The influence of these groups spread as the new graduates left the. 

university to join the teaching profession, but their numbers and influ- 
- ence w'cre still vqry small in 197^. 

POLITICAL INTEREST tJROUPS 

Successful party building in Senegal consists of making a grand 
coalition out of several interests. Ethnic groups, generation, caste, 
Muslim brotherhood, labor union, or veterans association may be far 
more important to an individual than membership in a political party. 

The y^S leadership is also the government leadership, and there is 
a strong .idency to conceive of the government and party as inter- 
changeable. In principle, the party is paramount and gives instructions 
to the government but, since the party can and does change its makeup, 

r there is a nameless amalgamation of part> ind government that is the 
source of power and patronage — the way to get things done*for one's 
country, one's friends, and oneself. ' • 

Senghor's partV coalition has always reflected the basic social struc- 
ture of the country. Groups that the Senegale^se call daws, consisting 
of a leader and his followers (who are generally from a single ethnic, 
religious, or kinship group) along with the brotherhoods, are the sig- 
nificant units in the political system (see ch. 5). The men commanding 
these groups are those to whom Senghor turns, The vlaris are in many 

. ways more important to politics than afe issues,'' although clans them- 
selves are an issue. Everyone professes to be against clan politics, but 
it is widely practiced and is in^effect almost the only wayjto conduct 
politics in the country. 

Members of a clan fully support their leader, and he looks after their 
interests on a patron-client basis. A clan leader does not seek formal 
political power so much as he seeks influence and status as a means of 
assuring the group's welfare. As an institutionalization qi personal 
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relationships, the clan provides an obvious vehicle for political influ- 
ence. Members jjive their leader their votes, among other things, in 
return for v'hatever he can obtain by delivering their votes. 

The Islamic Brotherhoods 

The Islamic brotherhoods and their leaders, the marabouts, are the 
major7controllers of public opinion and organs for mobilization of 
politicHl support in the country. The marabouts also dominate much of 
their followers' economic life as well, as they control lar^e portions of 
land, particularly in the groundnut production areas. 'The brother- 
hoods, to which as much as 75 percent /of the population belong, domj- 
nate the lives of the small farmers throughout the country, except in, 
Casamance Region. The marabouts provide the earthly as well as the 
spiritual leadership for their followers. Their domination varies from 
group to group but is sufficiently strong in almost all cases so that the 
government feels its necessary to deal with the people throu gh the 
marabouts in all efforts to mobilize support for its policies. In order to 
seek or retain the support of a major element of the population, politi- 
cal leaders regularly take sides in conflicts within and between the 
brotherhoods, such as which order should control an important mosque 
or which claimant should be recognized as a great marabout's legiti- 
mate successor. 

The portions of the Islamic community that belong to the brother- 
hoods are divided into three major orders (see ch. 7). Two of these, the 
Tidjaniya and the Qadiriya, are further split into several different 
branches, giving the country six major and several minor divisions. 
Each separate branch or united brotherhood is headed by a chief mara- 
bout, generally called a great marabout or caliph. All other religious^ 
leaders are called marabouts,. wLthout distinjjtion as to whether they 
lead 100 or 10,000 men. They are, however, in a hierarchy, and the 
great marabout is their leader. Each man owes obedience to his own 
marabout, to the marabouts heading the larger units above him, and 
ultimately to the great marabout of his branch or brotherhood. 

This obedience extends to civil and political matters as well as to 
religious questions. Thus the six major divisions (the united Muridiya 
brotherhood and the five important branches of the two other large 
brotherhoods) form the major political divisions among the country's 
rural population. 

The control that a marabout actually exercises varies from group to 
group as well as with the personal capabilities of the individual leader. 
Moreover, many of the marabouts who possess considerable authority 
over their followers have not developed any strong interest in most 
political questions. The Muridiya, however, forms a tightly disciplined 
force and follows leaders who ha've generally demonstrated consider- 
able political interest, at least in matters that they see as affecting 
them. Because of this. President Senghor has usually supported the 
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Muride li^ders when they have come into confrontation with other 
groups arid has generally made major efforts to appease the Muride 
caliph. Thegdvernment automatically seeks the support of the Muride 
leaders on all issues. . * 

The branches of Uie other orders have at least the latent political ' 
ability to interfere with governmental plans on a national scale and do 
severely affect or contro\^government activity at the regional level and 
below. The national government is therefore careful to placate the 
leaders of the other orders, although assigning a lower priority to this 
effort than to maintaining the support of the Muride leaders. 
Despite its outward unity and discipline, even the Muridiya is, a 
' loosely structured body. The great.marabout must be obeyed, but the 
lower ranking marabouts are free to feud with each other. They seek to 
influence the greaf marabout or to boost the men they are associated 
with into positions of influence and power, both within their brother- 
hood and in governmental posts. 

Marabout influence is strong in the groundnut areas of Thies, Diour- 
bel, and Sine*Saloum antl strongest of all in those sections within the 
groundnut area that are dominated by the Muridiya brotherhood. The 
. marabouts have less control over their Toucouleur adherents in Fleuve 
-Region; however, during much of the 1950s and the postindependenee 
period, Saidou Nourou Tall, the leading marabout in Fleuve was per- 
haps the most politically minded of all the religious leaders. The 
brotherhoods have little influence in Casamance Region, where the 
population largely adheres to traditional religions, or in Senegal Orien- 
tal Region, where population density is very low (see ch. 3). In highly 
urban Cap Vert Region surrounding Dakar, the brotherhoods retain 
their religious leadm*ship over the many people who have migrated 
from the interior, but the government has other channels to influence 
the people on political matters. 

At least in some of the branches and brotherhoods, the great mara- 
bout is assisted by a council of marabouts, comprising the principal 
figures in the brotherhood. The marabout may consult the council be- 
fore making important decisions and generally announces such deci- 
sions in its presence. His personal retainers, however, ordinarily advise 
him oti political matters. They also serve as, his ambassadors to the 
other orders and to the national government. The "great marabout of 
the Muri(les, for example, considered himself officially represented in 
Dakar during the i960s by a relative, Bamba Gueye, who was named 
to cabinet minister rank, and by his own general secretary, who 
regularly called upon President Senghor as tho marabout's personal 
representative. 

At the local level, at least in the heartlands of the brotherhoods, most 
people turn to the powerful marabouts whenever they need assistance. 
They are fully aware of the influential voice the marabouts have in 
government circles. In their efforts to obtain support from the national 
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govern men t for projects within their region or district, it is not even 
uncommon for regional government officials to seek the assistance of 
the leading marabouts. 

The government officials regularly use the marabouts at all levels as 
their channels of information to the rural people. The degree of mara- 
bout involvement in local administration varies with the degree of 
power of the branch or brotherhood. 

^ A man seeking a government position, an ambitious official wishing 
promotion, or a person seeking party nomination Tor an elected post 
will also cultivate the support of a powerful marabout. Those* who are 
most successful at obtaining the marabout's backing become known as 
his proteges. They often function as his representatives in a particular 
government agency to the detriment of efforts to reduce nepotism and 
to increase efficiency. Those who turn to the marabouts ;for support 
include younger men who have European educations and ministers of 
the national government as well as traditionalist members of the Na- 
tional Assembly, 

The i^overnment also found it necessary to continue the colonial 
practice of giving gifts of cash to the politically important marabouts. 
Throughout the colonial period the French sought to bind the brother- 
hoods to them by giving gifts to the leading marabouts, particularly 
the heads of the orders. They in turn used such gifts either to reward 
their own closest disciples or to provide feasts and other celebrations 
for their followers. As a result, the marabouts came tq expect to receive 
money from the French in return for supporting their policies. In re- 
turn, oh all public occasions, the French expected and received speeches 
from important amic leaders, praising their poHcies. Fortunately 
for the government's treasury, only a few hundred of the more than 
5,000 marabouts were influential outside their own villages in 1973, 
and not more than a Handful of these exercised any power at the na- 
tional level. * . 

In each major political crisis President Senghor and the UPS have 
expected and received the major bulk of their political support from 
the Islamic brotherhoods. For this reason the UPS has, at least at 
times, limited its efforts to adcfpt social reforms favored by its leaders 
in order to be sure of retaining the support of the conservative mara- 
bouts. This has affected the party's chances td^adopt measures that 
might attract left-wing elements into the party. 

In addition, the government has had' difficulty dealing with mara- 
bouts who oppose its policies, not only because of the support they can 
expect from their followers biit al.so because, as religious figures, they 
cannot be t^ reatened as can opposition political leaders. On two occa- 
sions when the government did arrest and briefly detain an important 
marabout', it took great care to publicly justify and explain its actions. 
There are no practical means for the government to deal with a mara- 
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bout who wit the support of his followers other than buying 

his support. 

Because of this, many Senegalese among the modernist elite, includ- 
ing the factions of the UPS leadership .that favor rapid or radical 
changes, regard the power of the marabouts as the largest single block 
To national development. They look upon the marabouts as feudal lords 
who prevent the liberation and improvement of the country's peas- 
antry. They feel that the marabouts act as a privileged class whose 
members can disobey the government almost at will, setting precedents 
that others attempt to follow. 

On the other hand. President Senghor and other moderate leaders 
recognize that the marabouts, although major forces obstructing 
change in some cases, are in other instances the channels through 
which government efforts to bring about change can succeed. Identical 
problems-^or wwse ones — block government efforts to introduce 
change among that portion of the population (about 15 to 20 percent, 
mostly in Senegal Oriental and Casamance regions) that is not associ- 
ated'with the brotherhoods but maintains strong ties tp a traditional 
society. Desirable changes in the social and economic order are blocked 
more by the lack of funds and resources necessary to carry them out 
than by any resistance from the traditional elements of society. 

Despite the impori^nce that the UPS leadership places on good rela- 
tions with the marabouts, the latter do not in any way dominate the 
party. They represent t^e major portion of traditional rural interests 
and thus the majority of the population, but the party is actually led by 
modernists dedicated to bHnging about social and economic change. 
The major division among the modernists concerns the rate at which 
these changes should be made. Those favoring gradual transformation 
as well as those favoring relatively rapid change, however, have objec- 
tives that will result in the liberation of the peasants from the near- 
feudal system imposed by the brotherhoods* present-day structure. 
The government's policies must, therefore, ultimately come into con- 
flict with the interests of the marabouts, or at least with their worldly 
interests. - - 

Labor Unions and Other Groups 

Labor^ unions, as organizations, are not a potent political force. 
Whatever political role they have is played not by the rank and file but 
by their chii leaders. The National Confederation of Senegalese Work- 
ers (Confederation Nationale des Travailleurs Senegalais — CNTS) 
was affiliated with the UPS. Most of the leaders were in the govern- 
ment, and some were in the higher echelons of the UPS. The executive 
bui eau of the party tries to ensure coordination of policy betwen itself 
and the union leadership. Only when the, party is so divided that the 
split has become public knowledge does the coordination of party and 
labor break down. Then the difficulties of toth the party and labor are 
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manifestations of the same ^*deterioration of the social climate," to use 
Senghor's phrase. The anion's leaders were split badly at "the time of 
each political crisis from 1962 to 1973. After upheavals in the union 
governing body, the party has often stepped in and forced a change. 

The CNTS supports national construction, unity, and education and 
has been charged by the government with seeing to the interests of the 
agricultural population, which far outnumbers the salaried workers on 
whom the unions are based. Labo^ union influence is exercised rarely 
in public but rather in the privacy of party councils where the real 
decisions are made. The unions, like the Muslim brotherhoods, exer- 
cised a negative power instead of presenting a cohesive opposition to 
the government or being an active politicHl force for a given program. 

Politically important in the sense of being a potential pressure group 
are the Senegalese veterans of^the French army, reported to number 
more than 15,000 in 1959. The veterans in Senegal are well organized^ 
and close to the government. Veterans early received the franchise 
from the French, and many of them have pensions, permitting such 
amenities as radios, which give them added status in their village or 
neighborhood (see ch. 2). There is a national Senegalese veterans or- 
ganization built on regional ones. The local president appears on the 
platform at almost any political event, such lis a campaign rally, and 
representatives of the organization are put on a .variety of national 
*:ommitte6s. Their interests are looked after by an office of veterans 
affairs attached to a ministry and advised by a committee of deputies. 

The Dakar communities of Frenchmen, Lebanese, and people from 
^ neighboring Portuguese colonies have little impact on party policies. 
Individual Frenchmen and Portuguese Guineans, however, are per- 
sonally involved in the UPS. 

Casamance Region receives special political attention from Senghor 
to counteract a sectionalism that stems in part from geographical 
isolation. That people in Casamance still describe a trip to Dakar or 
Thies as **going to Senegal" symbolizes the government's problem. 

A somewhat different version of sectionalism pertains in the valley 
of the Senegal River among the Toucouleur. To a depressed economic 
situation and more than the usual land tenure problems are added an 
ethnic pride and cohesion that sometimes lake the form of resentment 
of the preponderant Wolof. It is the Toucouleur, for instance, who 
most resent the frequent use of the French and Wolof languages on the 
radio. Once away from the river valley itself, they tend, perhaps more 
than other peoples, to form ethnically based special-interest groups, 
such as the Toucouleur students of the University of Dakar, the UPS 
Toucouleur workers of Dakar, apd the UPS committee of the^ Toucou- 
leur of Thies. 



POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY AND ISSUES 

Over the years Senghor, steeped in Roman Catholic and s(\cialist 
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[ thought, a theorist at heart and a poet by profession, has thoroughly 
] articulated his intellectual approach to thc^;problems and policies of 
:• Senegal. The president, and to a lesser extent several other Senegalese 
' political figures (including Mamadou Dia), has been instrumental in 
: formulating two philosophical concepts that have had a major political 
, impactj not only in Senegal but also throughout the African continent. 
! /These two interrelated primary concepts are negritude and African 
socialism. Negritude, according to President Senghor, is the total of the 
values— cultural, social, and political — that are characteristic of all 
:= peopleof Black African ancestry (seech. 8). 

African socialism, like negritude. is neither a precisely defined phi- 
I losophy nor a political action program. Rather it is the na.ne for a 
!_ related group of concepts that are intended to serve as the theoreUcal 
I basis for such practical political programs. President Senghor's Afri- 
l can socialism is derived from his reaction to the study of European 
= political and social traditions aird their adaptation to what he regards 
= as the underlying values and realities of African society. 

His African socialism rejects the capitalist economic mode, largely 
1 because African countries have neither the accumulated capital nor 
the traditions of commerce that would be required to establish a base 
for a capitalist economy. Although African socialism's originators 
have been thoroughly familiar with Marxist and later communist 
; thought, African socialism completely rejects their major conclusiqns. 

In general the philosophy appears more akin to the British Fabian or 
i Swedish Socialists. Its primary association, however, is with twentieth- 
\ century Roman Catholic social thinkers, most notably the Jesuit 
Pierre Tellhard de Chardin. In fine, however, with President Senghor's 
desire to assimilate foreign ideas without adopting them wholesale, 
the major portions of the philosophy differ considerably from all other 
doctrines labeled socialism/drawing on the experiences of the Euro- 
peans without trying to copy from any of them. President Senghor 
feels that this will allow the Africans to select the best elements of the 
other systems and permit them to retain theii* unaligned posture in 
_ foreign affairs (seech. 11). 

Although the Marxist idea of the dialectic (that change is brought 
about by synthesis resulting from, the clash of two opposing ideas or 
forces) is accepted, virtually all other major Marxist concepts are re- 
, jected. Marxist materialism is regarded as the absolute oppoj/ite of the 
; most important African values, those that emphasize and give primacy 
ti} the spiritual and the sensate. Determinism, the Marxist concept of 
the inevitability of history, is in complete conflict with the African's 
view that man, can elett to change his own environment and does not 
have to await the historical process . \ 

As of mi(l-1973 the inevitability of a class struggle was rejected as 
requiring the encouragement of divisions and conflict in a society 
whose primary need is for unity. In addition, although classes exist in 
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Senegalese and certain other African societies, they do not control the 
state and are weakening under the impact of modernism and govern- 
ment-forced reform rather than growing more rigid as Marx's ideas 
would require. 

President Senghor's espousal of socialism had not caused him to 
create plans to have the state take control of foreign-owned industrial 
and commercial interests. A major portion of local commerce was re- 
placed in the early 1960s by the creation of state agencies for the pur- 
chase and marketing of agricultural produce and the supplying of: 
farmers with agricultural needs (see ch. 14), In mid-1973 the governr 
ment bad newly announced plans to force foreign companies to hire 
Senegalese and train them to replace European employees, but this 
did not include any announced threats to have the state take over their 
businesses (see ch. 13), Rather, Senegalese businessmen were to be 
encouraged to supplant the Europeans wherever possible. A share of 
wholesale trade in certain commodities was also to be reserved for 
Senegalese traders (see ch, 15). 

The dominance of humanistic themes in President Senghor's politi- 
cal philosophy would seem to support personal freedoms and, indeed, 
civil rights are given considerable protection in practice as well as in 
theory. Nevertheless, the primacy of the role of a single dominant 
party in governing the state is an important part of the African social- 
ist philosophy. The emphasis of party over the individual is a direct 
result of the great stress put on rapid national economic and social 
development. According to the Senghor philosophy, such rapid develop- 
ment requires centralized leadership with continuity of control, and 
both of these objectives can best be obtstined with a single, unchanged 
able party in charge. Further, control over the party itself should be 
centralized, and the members of the party should participate in the 
decisionmaking process but should give complete obedience to the 
party's leadership once the decision has been made. 

Subordination of the individual to the party is justified on two 
grounds. First, the general good of the people is deemed more impor- 
tant than that of any individual, and the work required to obtain re- 
sults that serve the public's welfare can only be mobilized through 
forceful leadership. Second, the support that the party receives at the 
polls, even if its candidates are uncontested, demonstrates that the 
party must be accomplishing the tasks that the people desire. g 

President Senghor has also insisted that the party leadership must 
exercise a strong guiding role in decisionmaking because of the limited 
educational level of the people and the dominance over their lives of 
traditional structures (see ch. 5; ch. 8). For this reason, the educated 
elite alone is regarded as having the knowledge and experience required 
to make the right decisions. In the president's opinion, supremacy of 
the party included absolute control over the machinery of government 
at all levels, both to ensure continuity and direction and to prevent the 
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civil service from actually controlling the country. Control by the civil 
service constituted a real danger in a society in which the concentration 
of the modern educated minority in government posts tends to cause 
the civil service to form a class by itself, distinct from the rest of 
society. ' , • 

^ An immediate objective of the president's philosophy has been the 
creation of a communal society in the countryside. A major step in this 
direction was the creation of rural cooperatives, which were intended 
.philosophically as vehicles for uplifting the lives of the peasants. On a 
practical scale, the cooperatives^ which were formed throughout most 
of the country in the early 1960s, were intend<fed to provide the means 
for the small farmers to improve returns from their groundnut and 
other crop"" production. Attempting to make a success of such rural 
structures occupied a major part of the efforts of the regional govern- 
ments and economic ministries. Their efforts, however, did not block 
the clans and brotherhoods from controlling these rural units, thus 
distorting their intended purposes (see ch. 9; ch. 14). 

Political Role of Theoretic Concepts 

African socialism and negritude are important intellectual points. 
But important as they may be to the elite and despite constant refer-* 
ence to them by the president, it is doubtful that either term, as a 
philosophical concept, means much to the mass of the people. Never 
having been alienated from their original culture and traditions, they 
feel under no compulsion to reassert their Africanness, to define the 
essential difference between themselves and the Europeans. Thg)ries 
of 7iegritude and African socialism, like other political issues, are im- 
portant for what they have come to mean to the people as political 
slogans. 

Negritude has been brought into play for political purposes to a 
much lesser extent than has African socialism. The tradition of sharing 
in village life and labor is upheld by President Senghor as among the 
essential virtues of negritude ay applied to the cooperative movement. 
African socialism in government documents is also primarily used in 
reference to the national development plan..P has come, however, to 
mean all things good to all Senegalese, a political word for the tradi- 
tional life of the compound and village as joint and successful centers 
for a just and useful economic life. Leaders and politicans at the local 
level are apt to define African socialisnl or tout it variously as "the ra- 
tional organization of human society,** "the merciless stru^le against 
injustice and dishonesty," or simply as "abundance for everyone.** 

As art agreed ideal, socialism becomes a slogan for a system to in- 
crease production. On the one hand African socialism is humanism and 
human .society; on the other it is groundnuts and millet. Socfalism 
thus becomes the optimum development of wealth and its fair distribu- 
tion. Socialism, the development of production by the most modern 
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technical means, is the way to overcome sickness, misery and igno- 
rance, thus to bringing about the well-being of each citize"n. 

When asked to define his domestic policy. President Senghor has 
replied, *The policy of Senegal is based on development, development, 
and always development." This policy has been given concrete for>n in 
a series of four-year development plans (see ch. 13). 
' Despite the official urgency of national development, Senghor ke^ps 
reassuring the people that his government does not propose to exploit 
one generation for the benefit of the next. Austerity programs to re- 
duce nonproductive expenditure did not seriously encroach on the level 
of living of the more affluent minority. 

Other Permanent Issues 

Some influential issues other than African ^socialism, development, 
and negritude are i_mportant in terms of the time spent discussing 
them but have little relevance to the life of the people. One such issue is 
democracy. During the referendum for the 1963 Constitution, the op- 
position maintained that both the new constitution and the president 
himself were undemocratic. The lines were clearly drawn, «and the 
isi^ue had symbolic value. But what the terms democratic and uiidema^ 
cnttic meant to Uie speakers or the voters is not only unknown but 
irrelevant. One of President Senghor's arguments for a single party is 
that democraqg Is practiced within the single party. Again, democracy 
is not defined. 

. The campaign against corruption is another such issue. Everyone is 
against cprruption, and the issue is used by everyone. Other issues are 
anticolonialism and neocolonialism. 

In contrast, to these contrived issues are some that are seldom men- 
tioned but really matter to the people. One is the proper interaction of 
the state and religious bodies. The formal situation is set forth clearly 
in the constitution (see ch^5). But problems of land tenure, public beg- 
ging, and education, to mention only a few, all involve the relationship 
of the state to the Muslim brotherhoods, and all are involved in na- 
tional development. The issue is actjive but almost unmentioned, and 
the president — an accomplished compromiser w^ho is not of the major- 
ity religion — juggles and balances the various religious and govern- 
mental forces. 

Another such issue stems from the position of the entrenched elite 
of DaRar and Saint-Louis, who cling to city comforts and a much higher 
level of living than can be found in the countryside. Most young people 
who aspire to advancement seek the same urban status; opportunities, 
however, are limited, and the main need is for skills and leadefship to 
spur development in the rural regions. The resulting pressures for 
urban opportunities, questions concerning undue privilege's, and dif- 
ferences about the reasons for lagging economic development form a* 
^ complex'political undercurrent. 
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VALUES AND ATTITUDES 



The drive to forge a nation and develop a viable economy implies a 
set of broad standards and values, a view of the world held by the elite 
but not necessarily by the majority of the Senegalese population (see 
ch. 5). The governing elite is faced with the task of creating a modern, 
unified nation from the communes and hrnterland of the colonial past. 
In the eyes of the government this task, involves bringing the whole 
population into participation. The distance between the few and the 
many (literate and illiterate, urban and ruraU modern and traditional) 
must be narrowed if the country is to become truly a nation. 

AH. public speeches — whether by national political leaders, impor- 
\tant religious figures, or local notables— urge or at least acknowledge , 
that the nation and its strength and welfare be the primary focus of 
loyalty.. It is doubtful, however, that any but a few persons regularly 
itnd naturally think ir> national terms rather than local ones. On the 
other hand, there is no strenuous antinational or transnational loyalty. 
It is simply that other interests tend to be paramount. These interests 
are not necessarily fixed or rigid. In some contexts it is the kin group; 
in others it is the village or ethnic group, a religious organization, or — 
rarely — a region. 

Attitudes Toward the Nation 

A number of factors, both traditional and modern, have tended for 
several years to facilitate the identification of the people with their 
country as a political entity. These are not unifying factors in them- 
selves but can often be.used by government and party leaders in their 
effoi;ts to implant the ideas of citizen and nation. 

Islam, with its pilgrimages, fast periods, and perspectives, reaches 
into almost every corner of the country and often is a stronger identi- 
fication than ethnic group or region. Eating habits and dress do not 
vary greatly, and one language, Wolof, is understood by the great ma- 
jority of the population. These elements facilitate adjustment for those 
moving about the country and make intermarriage between people of 
^ififerent ethnic groups or areas a not uncommon occurrence. , 

Thus, there a kind of homogeneity on which, although it is weaker 
in the rural areas than in the towns, the government is trying to build. 
In the urban situation unifying factors tend to mitigate factors making 
for division. Education, for those who have received it, has provided a 
common experience and, to, a varying extent, a common set of stand- 
ards and ideals. Labor unions (in the towns) have afforded their mem- 
bers an allegiance that cuts acroSs ethnic and regiqnal lines and can be 
carried over to the state with some ease. In a country where one-fourth^ 
of the population lives in larger towns and cities, urbanization is t^ 
some extent itself a unifying, equalizing force. For many decades tov^n 
dwellers coming into contact with the French found themselves coh- 
sidered not as Wolof, Lebou, or Serer but 'ds Senegalese, a term applied 
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to the inhabitants of th/foyr communes and to the indigenous units of 
the entire French WesF African army. There is, however, evidence of 
regional feeling among the Toucouleur in the north and, more espe- 
cially, among the geographically isolated people of Casamance Region 
in the south. 

The very fact that education and urbanization havb led some people 
to begin to think of themselves as Senegalese, however, paradoxically 
widens the gap between the elite and the mass of the population. One 
of the major problems the government sees is .the need to narrow this 
gap and to mold the population into a cohesive vvhole. 

Several factors are involved in slowly bringing the people in rural 
areas to a nascent sense of nation. THe UPS is one of these factors. 
The UPS and its 2,500 base units are trying to bring the general popu- 
lation into contact with national political life, using both programs 
and activities such as elections and committee work. Such participa- 
tion is often new to the people involved. During the colonial period the,, 
major part of the popula):ion was on the receiving end of government 
administration rather than participating in it. 

The UPS has been trying to act as a bridge between the government 
and the people. It is the job of the party rank and file to understand 
the needs and aspirations of the people— specific people/ in specific 
villages— and then to communicate these desires to the higher ecHfelons 
of the party. They must also make the people see how the party's aifhs 
are relevant to themselves and help them understand what is being 
done in their name and why. To the extent that this system functions 
in the 2,500 villages and neighborhoods, it is bound to have some effect. 

When talking to the people. President Senghor and other leaders try 
constantly to relate national life to the known quantity of village life 
and to help the peasant see his nation as a larger village— that is, to 
have a higher community allegiance. The development plan, the prin- 
cipal political program, is designed to help all the people and is to take 
place in all the villages; the plan can only be successful if all the people 
contribute under such banners as "organization, discipline, work, and 
union.'* 

The problem as the leaders see it is to build the kind of socialism 
they envisage on the foundation of native communalism, where the 
traditional unit (and then later the modern unit of the nation) is that 
for which the citizen wwks and to w hich, in many respbcts, he subjects 
himself Thus the establishment of schools, community radio listening 
posts, and the construction of roads (linking the paVts of the country 
and one community with the next) help to expand the sense of identi- 
fication with the village into a feeling for the larger unit of state and 
nation. 

The rural development programs, not only provide, at their best, a 
sense of part ieip'at ion in national development but also bring together 
^the elite (sent out from the city to administer the program) and the 
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rural population. These people might otherwise have little or no first- 
hand knowledge of each other. 

Elections, although uncontested since 1963, are regarded as serious 
political events, 4s thqy provide the opportunity to express national 
solidarity and loyalty to the party and the government. The constitu- 
tion states that sovereignty rests with the people. The act of going to 
the polls and casting a ballot, even on a single list, is considered the 
periodic expression of this sovereignty, an act of consent registering 
participation in the new^state (see ch. 9). 

Educated urban Afribans, who have been in close contact with the 
French, tend to measure themselves by French standards. These men 
arid, in fewer numbers, women are the elite, those setting forth the 
government program or even articulating it. It is the urban dwellers 
who are involved in the national life and, in an economic sense, the 
marabouts of the groundnut region as well. These ire the people with 
money to spend and ideas about how to spend it, who have radios and 
who therefore can IteaTthe^government broadcasts. In addition, the 
elite tend to want to work for the government. Jobs in the administra- 
tion are highly favored over jobs in commercial or industrial establish- 
ments. For this reason it is very difficult for the government to hasten 
the process of africanization of commerce and industry, but the tend- 
ency to work for the government increases tlie sense of personal iden- 
tification with the new state. 

In the present day, although t^e majority of Senegalese probably 
lack .the desjre for, and the habif of active participation in, national 
government and although their political life is dominated by a few 
national leaders and their traditional local leaders (that is, by the force 
of personality and custom), they are politically aware. Those who have 
access to a community listening post eagerly await the news broad- 
casts in their ownlanguage (see ch. 12). They enjoy most the programs 
in a language they can understand depicting Senegalese heroes in a 
historical context. The government feels that this preference indicates 
"a groping search for the^dignity^of an African past. Some have been 
caught up in the excitement of local rural community development 
projects; many have participated in the rollicking good fun o^ pre- 
election and postelection rallies. 

Government and partyMeaders have consciously developed and dis- 
seminated a well-defined image of the ideal citizen. He knows that 
Senegal is his country and that the government is his government. To 
act against the government or the laws is to act against his country, 
against his fellow Senegalese and, hence, against himself. He does not 
evade taxes or defauft on seed payments and loans because that would 
be robbing Senegal and betraying his fellow qitizens. If he does no^ 
fulfill his duty as a citizen — to work conscientiously and to be honest — 
he is being a bad Senegalese. Senegal is the mother country^ and he 
treats it as he would treat his mother. To -criticize or speak ill of the 



laws and institutions of his country -^-no matter when, where, or to 
whom— is to injure his leaders who were democratically elected by the 
whole population, and to work aj^ainst the country. He defends hi§^ 
country at cwer\ opportunity, and his patriotic duty is to make it 
, better, sirojj2:ei, richer, and more united. The term Senegaleiie is c6n- 
stantly. reiterated in public speeches. ^ > 

The citizen himself is larj^el.x unaware of either the legal or the offi- 
cial ideal definition. He has hcuird the exhortations to do this and not to \ 
do that, but when they conflict with his own way of life they mean 
little to him. He work^hard when and where he considers it important, 
but hard wbrk for the sake of capital accumulation means little to 
him. The city holds the 1 uro of money to be ccirned, however, and mi- A 
^ants to Dakar may well return home with new ideas, broiidened I 
horizons, andjismaHering of French. * 

Many young people think of the new nation and national tasks as an 
escape from traditional restraints and as an opportunity for individual 
self-expression and material advancement. Questioning the .older 
values, they grasp at ideas and ideals presented to them by teachers ; 
and other represent:Hives of the new ruling class. 

Appointment to a government post. is generally based on brother- ^ \ 
hopd, famil.\, or dan alliance. Civil servants as well as politicians re- : 
tain their primary allegiances. They are expected to and do regularly ] 
obtain u hatever faVors they can for their group. No tradition.of service 
to the state exists to conflict with this loyalty to their group. Those in 
public office use their authority and even the public money that they 
may control to increase the power and prestige of their familjf or 
brotherhood. Despite President Senghor's efforts to require officials 
to accept a modern moral code, the majority of the people consider this 
a perfecily natural political practice as long as it is aimed at benefiting 
the group. 

Along with such nepotism. President Senghor regards indecisiveness 
as the major problem inhibiting the growth of an effective civil service. 
The political culture that stems from the tradition of the marabouts 
has left little if any room for public servants or lower ranking leaders 
td accept responsibility and even less for challenges to the leadership 
by the rank and file. Policy in the traditional order and in the modern 
government, despite the president's efforts, is ex7)ected to result only 
from the decisions of the leader at the top. No one below the level of 
the leader has ever expected to do anything more than make personal 
recommendations to him. For any subordinate to make a decision 
himself would be a potential affront to the leader's supremacy. 

Attitudes Toward the Government 

It is doubtful that the large majority of the population can make 
any meaningful distinction between the ruling party and the govern- 
ment. This simplifies life, however, for most citizens and perhaps 
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speeds the process of their recognition of themselves as Senegalese. In 
. addition, as the leading symbol of nation, ^jgovernment, and party, . 
President Senghor Is generally held jn high esteem throughout the , 
country. The average citizen and his marabout seem satisfied with the 
_ president and have been willing to vote overwhelmingly. for hinj. This % 

jof course does not exclude dissatisfaction among elements of the elite, 
/ both within and outside the party. The elite corps of the government 
seems to have a feeling of cohesiveness, even to the extent of feeling 
itself separate from the rest of the population. This has .been true for 
some years, and Senghor in fact got his political start by ^capitalizing 
on tfie rural resentment of this kind of administrative clique. 

For some years after independence, the attractiveness of government 
employment tended to mute would-be critics of the government, such 
as some of the uni\ ersity students. President Senghor*s._often-stated 
precept that the proper and most effective avenue for criticism is in- 
side the dominant or single party may make party membership more 
, attractive to some of the elite. , . 

But there^are areas of potential dissatisfaction outside^e group on 
which tlie civil service can call. The government itself has been workr 
ing hard to raise expectations. Heightened expectations mean the de- 
sire to spend rather than to save nibney (capital accumulation), the 
desire to have a desk job rather than to do manual labor, and sundry 
other problems with which the government is beset; The government 
is trying to teach its people that their world is improvable and then to 
teach them how to help to improve that world without indulging in 
what the government considers unnecessary private aggrandizement. 

The programs propounded by the leaders make little difference to 
the peasant and voter. A new well, school, or road for his town makes 
a comprehensible issue, but larger policies are too remote for him, 
unless his marabout, for instance, alerts him to them. Likewise, for- 
eign policy issues are all but meaningless. Ethnic friendships and 
rivalries exist in border areas; Islam is international in character (al- 
though the brotherhoods may not be), and France, when considered, 
is on the whole looked upon as a friend. But beyond that, even such 
"African** issues as Pan-Africanism are beyond the interest of most 
people, although there must be very few who actively object to the 
Pan-African ideal. 
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CHAPTER, II 



FOREIGN RELATIONS 



President Leopold-Sedar Senghor'ftas been the country's, only im- 
portant foreign policy decisionmaker since independence. Few others 
expressed any interest in challenging his leadership in this area. As a 
result, Senegalese foreign policy in most details reflected his personal 
philosophy and ideas of national needs. Basic to his concepts was the 
Aedve to retain a special relationship with France while participating 
actively' in the development of stronger African unity. 

Underlying forces included the need for external aid to accomplish 
the projects the country required to enhance its own development and 
the assurance of markets in the developed countries for the agricul- 
tural products that dominated its economy (see ch. 15). Growth would 
be stimulated by the opening up of a market in neighboring states for 
the goods produced by Senegalese factories. This market was generally 
sought in an area that before independence served as Dakar's economic 
hinterland, French West Africa. 

Senegal also sought to strengthen the special relationships that 
existed for natural or historic reasons with The Gambia, Mauritania, 
and Mali. Its most difficult relations, on the other hand, were with its 
other two neighbors, Guinea and Portuguese Guinea (referred to as 
Guinea-Bissau by the Senegalese). Although the problems with Guinea 
were of a peaceful nature, resulting primarily from the different ide- 
ologies of the two governments, those with the Portuguese were much 
more fundamental and on a number of occasions have led to armed, if 
brief, conflicts. Their basis was Senegalese opposition to the continua- 
tion of white minority rule anywhere in Africa and its resulting sup- 
port of the liberation movement that was attempting to oust the Portu- 
guese from the only remaining colony in West Africa. 

In this as in all other international differences, however, Senegalese 
government policies showed a preference for a peaceful solution. Presi- 
.dent Senghor made major efforts to encourage a dialogue between the 
hostile parties. Major emphasis also was placed on cooperation through 
international organizations, both at the level of the United Nations and, 
more important, through continental and West African regional bodies. 



The country's foreign policy has been based on three principles. The 
first principleis nonalignment. This is not a policy of neutrality but one 
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of freedom to choose between alternatives without following the lead of 
any other country or power bloc. The foreign minister has defined non- 
alignment in practice as being the right to consider the solution to 
international problems independent of the East and West. 

The second principle is a belief that peaceful solutions should be 
sought to international problems through dialogue— open, face-to-face 
discussions— between the opposing parties. In part this principle is 
based on the country's own practices: modern political conflicts have 
generally been resolved by talks and compromise in the traditional 
format of a palaver; for example, supporters of all points of view talk- 
ing until a consensus is finally reached. It also strongly reflects Presi- 
dent Senghor's belief in peaceful solutions. 

The third principle is expressed as a belief in cooperation, which for 
the Senegalese means cooperation between nations as equal, sovereign 
states meeting together in international organizations* This coopera- 
tion must be with countries of all political persuasions. 

Cultural relations play an important part in the Senegalese concept 
of foreign relations, again reflecting President Senghor's influence. 
The president sees Senegal as the crossroads of two cultures, French 
and African. Special links are viewed as existing with other states on 
the basis of the ties of a common association with French language and 
culture. The country was in the forefront of efforts in the late 1960s to 
forn\ a semipolitical worldwide association of all French-speaking 
states. 

The major cultural connection, however, is with the rest of Africa 
in particular and all the black-skinned peoples of the world in general. 
The president's philosophy of uegritude sees evt^ryone of Black African 
ancestry as holding a common cultural tradition that can provide an 
important addition to a broader world culture (see ch. 8). 

The governments degrees of interest in foreign areas may be de- 
scribed as extending in concentric circles. First priority is given to 
forming firm associations on the basis of common economic interests 
with Donegal's closest neighbors: The Gambia, Mauritania, and Mali. 
Portuguese Guinea is physically within this first circle but, because of 
its threat to Senegalese peace and security, it is placed in a different 
category. At times Guinea is also included in this first priority group- 
ing, but political differences between the two states have tended to 
push it into the second circle. \ 

The second circle includes the other French-speaking states of W^st 
Africa as well as those English-speaking states of the area that express 
any interest in joining cooperatively in regional ventures. The first two 
circles are also of importance as the prjmary areas of potential markets 
for the products of Senegal's nascent industrial development. 

A third circle included all of western and central Africa, down through 
the Congo River basin. President Senghor conceived of this as a natural 
area of cooperation because it included all of those African states facing 
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the A'tlantic and their inland neighbors. At successive levels ther^ is k 
united Africa; there is also an Africa associated with its natural 
markets and historic colonizers in Europe. The rest of the worldls of in- 
terest only* as' it interrelates with Africa, particularly through 
assistance to African development; 

Three major exceptions may be made to this simplified description, 
however. First is the special place filled by France and the French cul- 
ture; to most Senegalese France hardly fits into the category of a for- 
eign country at all. Second, as fellow recipients of French culture, a 
special place is reserved for other French-speaking countries, particu- 
larly in Africa* third, given its self-recognized needs for foreign finan- 
cial assistance, relations with states outside Africa fluctuate according 
to their prospects as donor states. 

• 

THE GOVERNMENT'S ROLE IN FOREIGN RELATIONS 

After 1963 (Constitutional authority and political practice left foreign 
affairs primarily in the hands of the president. The constitutional 
changes that created the post of prime minister in 1970 did nothing to 
change this situation (see ch. 9). The president still set national policy 
in all matters. Moreover, foreign affairs and national defense were con- 
stitutionally his specific prerogatives. 

The executive apparently kept the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the National Assembly informed on all policy issues, but the legislature 
took little interest in foreign affairs.* The foreign ministry was headed 
throughout the 1960s hy a close confidant of the president. He was re- 
garded as the senior member of the Council of Ministers, but this did 
not reflect any importance of the ministry itself, which had little in- 
fluence on decisionmaking. Not only was policy left in presidential 
hands, but many of the technical ministers continued to conduct their 
relations, with^ foreign governments and international organizations 
with a considerable degree of freedom from the foreign ministry. 

At the head of the ministerial staff were the director of the minister's 
cabinet and the secretary general of the ministry (see ch. 9). The direc- 
tor served as the minister's chief personal adviser, with responsibility 
for handling policydeimitions and diplomatic and political matters. The 
secretary general directed the administrative affairs of the ministry. 
Somewhat detached from the rest of the ministry was the protocol 
service headed by the ranking diplomat. 

The ministry proper is divided into three offices. The first of these, 
the Office of Administrative Affairs, has divisions for administrative 
and financial matters, for consular matters, and for couriet and com- 
munication services. The second is the office of International Economic 
and Technical Cooperation. It is a major portion of the ministry and is 
concerned exclusively with foreign aid and other economic matters. 
In actual practice much of the administration of foreign technical 
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assistance programs is carried out within the secretariat general of the 
office of the president. The third major element of the ministry is>the 
Office of Political, Cultural, and Social Affairs. It has divisions for in- 
ternational organization affairs, cultural relations, and geographic 
sectors. The last division ts^ further subdivided into four regional bu- 
reaus, dealing respectively with Africa, Europe, the Americas and the 
Near East, and the Far East. ^ 

The foreign service in 1973 was divided into three categories of of- 
ficers. Graduates of the diplomatic program of the National School of 
Administration were admitted directly to the senior category. Com- 
petition for admission to the services was not keen, as men>Mth similar 
educations, could obtain much more desirable posts in other govern- 
ment agencies. The entire foreign ministry has only about 300 men, 
and promotion of younger men — regardless of their educational quali- 
fications — is slow. 

In 1973 the country had twenty-three resident ambassadors and four 
other resident missions at stations around the world. These ambas- 
sadors were accredited to about thirty other countries, the busiest in 
this regard being the ambassador to Great Britain, who also covered 
Austria, Switzerland, and the Scandinavian countries. There was ^ 
total of seven permanent posts in Western Europe, including separate 
representatives to the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO) and to the Vatican. 

Eleven posts were active in Africa, including three in North Africa. 
Because Senegalese relations with The Gambia were carried out di- 
rectly by the chief executives of the two states, the Gambian post was 
a consulate general. There were three Senegalese embassies in the 
Middle East. The country's only embassy in Asia was in the People's 
Republic of China(PRC). Two other posts were in communist countries: . 
the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia. Finally, there were three posts in the 
Americas: the United Nations in New York, the United States, and 
Brazil. 

During 1973 plans to appoint ambassadors to Albania, the United 
Arab emirates, and Qatar were announced, but the ambassadors were 
apparently to be based elsewhere. There were diplomatic representa- 
tives from at least forty-four states stationed in Dakar. 

Senegal is a member of the United Nations and of the following 
United Nations related agencies: the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, the World Bank Group (see Glossary), the In- 
ternational CivW Aviation Organization, the International Labor 
Organization, the Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organiza- 
tion, the International Monetary Fund, the International Telecommu- 
nications Union, UNESCO, the Universal Postal Union, the World 
Health Organization, the World Meteorological Organization, and the 
United Nations Economic Commission for Africa. 
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RELATIONS WITH OTHER STATES 



France 



Senegal's special relationship with France has probably been closer 
than that between any other metropolitan authority and its former 
colonial state in Africa. During the long colonial history there had been 
few actual conflicts between France and Senegal. French civilization 
, had been adopted by the Senegalese in the coastal enclaves nearly two 
centuries Jt)efore independence in 1960. Schools had begun to produce 
an elite educated in the French tradition as early as 1817 (see ch. 2). 
Senegalese had long participated in the Frtjnch government, rising to ^ 
the highest levels in the era after World War II. 

President Senghor has described the Senegalese elite as at one and 
the ^ame time fervent francophiles and militants of African culture. 
Tiea of language, education, economy, administrative practice, legal 
form, and personal association bind the tyio countries more closely 
than could any links of diplomatic or political origin. This was almost 
as true for the younger generation and the small radical opposition as 
it was for the older ruling elite. 

In the early 1970s the long-standing relationship with France was 
still clearly visible. Some 30,000 Frenchmen still resided in the country. 
These included one cabinet minister (who, however, had Senegalese 
citizenship); more than 300 technical assistance personnel who filled 
key advisory posts at many levels in every ministry; and nearly every 
teacher in the technical schools, secondary schools, and higher educa- 
tion posts. 

Until 1964 Frenchmen had remained in positions of leadership), in- 
cluding the posts of regional governor and director of ministerial cabi- 
nets. By 1965, a desire to diminish the image of the French presence 
had led to their withdrawal from regional government and from all 
command positions. Their actual loss of influence was slight, however, 
as they continued to work as advisers to the same Senegalese personnel 
who had previously been their assistants. 

This continuity of prelndependence and postindependence adminis- 
trations resul^d from a policy of President Senghor, who preferred to 
ensure governmental efficiency, which the continued presence of im- 
personal French administrators would provide. As generally disin- 
f terested foreigners, they could be expected to make decisions on 
technical bases, whereas Senegalese, if left to make such decisions 
themselves, would be influenced by political, ethnic, and personal 
considerations. 

The French were particularly numerous in all of the technical minis- 
tries, but it was their presence in large numbers in the ministries of 
finance and education that was most politically sensitive. In 1969 the 
finance contingent still included six members of the ministerial cabi- 
net. In education, Frenchmen filled many policymaking positions as 
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well as dominating the teaching posts. In addition, the University of 
Dakar drew its primary financial sup{)ort directly from the French 
Ministry of Education. % ^ 

The technical assistants form a network throughout the administra- 
tion and a group separate from the Senegalese civil servants within, 
each ministry. Often ingrained. habits and the lack of experience of 
their Senegalese employees leadcabinet ministers and other executives 
to turn first to their,Frenchm€»n for advice arideyen to allow decisions 
to be impFemented along the interministerial netv^ork these. men form. 
The French, in turn, accidentally perpetuate this system by ignoring 
to a considerable degree their major assigned responsibility, which Js 
to provide practical ttaining to the Senegalese civil servants assigned 
to work with them. 



The country's closest natural ties are with The Gambia, a narrow en- 
clave that juts for some 200 miles into lower Senegal. The tiny country 
straddles the navij^able Gambie (the Gambia River), extending outward 
from each bank about ten miles (see fig. 1)* Senegal and The Gambia 
are bound together by ethnic factors as well as by geography. The 
300,000 Gambians are largely Muslim Wolof groundnut (peanut) farm- 
ers. Most of the differences between the two countries grew out of 
varied colonial traditions — The Gambia having been a British) colony 
almost as long as Senegal was a French possession. Gambian opposi- 
tion to joining what otherwise appears to be a natural union has as its 
basic cause the fears of its educated elite that they would be swallowed 
up by the French culture of the larger state surrounding them. 

Both President Senghor and the Gambian leaders expressed a favor- 
able attitude toward ultimate unification, but they were only able to 
agree on a very limited number of steps in that direction. Before ob- 
taining complete independence from G/eat Britain in 1965, the Gam- 
bian prime minister. Sir Kairaba Dawda Ja\vara, proposed the creation 
of a federation that would leave complete,control over internal affairs 
in Gambian hands. Senegal rejected this offer, motivated largely by 
apprehensions that such a federal form in its midst might encourage 
the Casamance regional separatist movement that was then active. 
Instead, the two countries settled for a treaty of cooperation that came 
to cover many subjects the two states had in common. A permanent 
interministerial committee to discuss problems that might arise was 
created, but it met only eight times in nine years. 

The major problems caused by the lack of unity resulted from smug- 
gling and interruptions to transportation. Differing currency and cus- 
toms rates and the undefinable border encouraged smuggling on a 
major scale. The very existence of the strip of land splits the majority 
of Senegal from easy contact with the potential granary of Casarnance 
Region. 
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The lack of a greater degree of cooperation has impeded the planned 
construction of a bridge across the middle portion of the Gambie that 
would generally facilitate transport between the two halves of Senegal. 
Prdiminary studies were also under way to consider the river's use to 
Senegal as a transportation route, although it parallels the existing 
rail line and might take trade a^vaj* from Senegal's own ports (see 



The government's attachment to the idea of a regional federation 
springs from several sources. Dakar had profited greatly from its posi- 
tion* as the capital of French West Africa during the colonial era, pre- 
disposing its politicians to wish for their country again to serve as the 
capital of an independent federation. President Senghor continued to 
view the French-inspired creation of eight separate states as part of an 
effort to balkanize and thus to weaken Africa. He regarded the indi- 
vidual countries, each with few resources and a limited population, as 
lacking the strength that a federation, witli a large combined popula- 
tion and a broader economic base, would be able* to produce in the 
worldwide competition for development assistance. It would also make 
possible a more efficient search for solutions to the* many problems 
these countries had in common. 
The S^o^al River Bum States 

President Senghor's primary desire for the creation of a regional 
federation took the form of continuing support for a grouping of the 
Senegal River basin states: Mauritania, Mali, and Guinea. The long 
river and its majoi tributaries rise in northern Guinea, flow through 
Mali, and form the boundary betw*een Senegal and Mauritania. The 
river is an actual or potential transportation route and source of elec- 
tric power, irrigation, and groundwater for a large arid and poor region 
(see ch. 14). A unified approach by the states involved is required by the 
international nature of the waterway and the scale of foreign aid 
needed to complete the desirable projects. 

As of mid-1973 President Senghor's line of reasoning about the river 
had met no opposition from the other three governments involved, but 
for along time he was theonly active proponent of such a regional body. 
Until the mid-1960s the animosity created by the breakup of the Mali 
Federation blocked almost all friendly contacts with that country (see 
ch. 2). The Mauritanian government, while maintaining particularly 
close relations with Senegal (including an agreement after independ- 
ence to divide customs revenues), remained preoccupied with other 
major development projects and with its relations with North Africa. 

Finally, Guinea, which had the least involvement with the river, was 
divided from Senegal by major ideological differences and was troubled 
by internal difficulties. The two states were at opposite ends of the 
spectrum in terms of economic policies and relations with France. The 
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Guinean government claimed tltat Senegal, along with France and 
Ivory Coast, was supporting opposition efforts to. overthrow the 
Guinean government. Many thousands of Guineans had left their coun- 
try ^because of economic and political problems, and the majority of 
these had settled in Senegal. During many periods the Guinean govern- 
ment radio broadcasts were designed to be as hostile to the Senegalese 
leaders as possible. 

The temperamental relations with Guinea led each to close its em- 
bassy in the other country. President Senghor made major efforts to 
reconcile the differences between the two and generally ignored the 
hostile statements coming from Guinea. 

The l|ur states had formed tl^e joint Senegal River Basin Develop-* 
ment Commission in 1964, but this agency had never had a chance to 
function. In March 1968, after a summit meeting between the four 
heads of state, a new body, the Organization of Senegal .River States 
(Organisation des Etats Riverains du Senegal— OERS), was formed 
with an elaborate administrative structure and with considerable 
hopes. The government of Mali, however, was overthrown by a military 
coup later that year. Although the new Malian government was not 
opposed to the OERS and was on friendly terms with Senegal, Guinea 
refused to recognize the new government and for this reason withdrew 
from the joint body. 

A restoration of friendly relations in 1970 brought a brief resurgence 
of OERS negotiations, but renewed disagreements with Guinea led 
once again to a decline. By 1972 President Senghor was ready to go 
ahead without the participation of Guinea. The three more compatible 
states formed the Organization for Development of the Senegal River 
(Organisation pour la Mise en Valeur du Fleuve Senegal — OMVS) in 
March 1972 (seech. 15). 

West Aftrican Economic Community / 
President Senghor was willing to go ahead without Guinea in the 
OMVS because he hoped the (luineans could be brought into a new and 
much larger grouping then being formed: the West African Econorpic 
Community (Communaute Economique de TAfrique de TOuest— 
CEAO). Throughout the 1960s President Senghor had led successive 
stages in the creation of such an economic federation, which was to in- 
clude all the states of West Africa, The CEAO came into being in June 
1972. 

The new organization included six full members — Senegal, Mauri- 
tania, Mali, Upper Volta, Niger, and Ivory Coast— and two associate 
members, Togo and Dahomey. This included all of the former French 
territories of West Africa except Guinea, It did not include any of the 
region's English-speaking states, as President Senghor had hoped it 
would. The opportunity was left for them to join it in the future. It did, 
however, represent the first stage in linking together an area with a 
population of over 28 million people. 
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The CEAO was to constitute a customs union, to encourage economic 
cooperation, to create common investment conditions, and t.o allow for 
the free movement of money and people (see ch. 15). The new treaty 
was not to come into force, however, until January; 1974. A general 
secretariat was to be created to act as the body's administration, 
carrying out directives of a council composed of two ministers from 
each member state. Its supreme body was to be, a conference of the 
heads of state. The Senegalese viewed the CEAO as an imperfect in- 
strument having many problems to be faced but also saw it as a fresh 
starting point for the development of more meaningful unity in the 
future. 

Ivory Coast 

After the 1950s Senegal's rival for leadership of French-speaking 
West Africa was Ivory Coast and its leader. President Felix Houphouet- ^ 
Boigny. The two countries' internal policies were very similar. Their 
rivalry had originated in differing policies toward regional federation, 
>yhich Senegal — then .the capital area of French West Africa — had re- 
garded as being to its advantage. Ivory Coast, the wealthiest of the 
French West African states, supported complete separation, which 
Senegal condemned as a balkanization of Africa. The Senegalese be- 
lieved that Ivory Coast opposed a federation at that time primarily be- 
cause it did not want to share its revenues with the other, poorer states. 
Ivory Coast objected to what it felt was Senegal's inequitable control 
over the combined territories' revenues. 

This rivalry and Ivory Coast's opposition to Senegal's plans for re- 
gional federations continued throughout the 1960s. Ivory Coast, through 
its economic strength in the loose customs union it had formed witli 
three of the other French colonies, was able to block Senegal's initia- 
tives within the regional and francophone bodies on many occasions. 
By the e^. !y 1970s, however, the difference had largely come to an end. 
Solidarity was confirmed in a joint treaty of cooperation signed by the 
two governments in December 1971. The potential for further rivalry 
in West African leadership remained, however, and both leaders took 
special precautions in dealing with matters that might again stimulate 
conflicts. 

Inter-African Organizations 

The country is a member of the African, Malagasy, and Mauritius 
Common Organization (Organisation Commune Africaine, Malgache, 
et Mauricienne — OCAM). OCAM is composed of French-speaking 
states, including several former Belgian and British— rather than just 
French— colonies. The Senegalese government has expressed strong 
attachment to the Organization of African Unity (OAU) — a body that 
includes all the independent African countries. President Senghor 
has long been active in the leadership of OCAM and in the OAU's 
major efforts at peacekeeping throughout Africa and the Middle East. ' 
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.Membership in both bodies is in harmony with the Sene^alose foreign 
policy principles of coo|)eration and dialogue. 

Attitudes Toward Portuguese Guinea and Southern Africa 

Since independence Senegal has continually voiced its strongest op- . 
position toward the white minority regimes in Portuguese Africa, Rho- 
desia, and South Africa. In contrast to its belief in bringing all questions 
before international bodies, Senegal has continued to demand the ex- 
pulsion of these countries from the United Nations and has urged all 
other states to break off both diplomatic and econ9mic relations with 
them. Nevertheless, the government did, as part of its general philos- 
ophy, support the opening of a dialogue between South Africa and the 
^ ' OAU. 

Personal sentiments, derived from their own history, of anticolonial- 
ism and opposition to racial discrimination were the motivating forces 
in the adoption of this policy by the Senegalese. Attitudes toward Por- 
tuguese Guinea— the only one of these territories outside southern 
Africa— were influenced by the fact that it was on Senegal's border. 

Senegal has been a member of the OAU's African Liberation Com- 
mittee since it was founded. The committee assesses and controls the 
contributions of African states through the OAU to liberation move- 
ments t^at seek to oust the white minority regimes by force. Senegal 
is one of the few member countries that has constantly met its finan- 
cial obligation to the committee and, in fact, urged that assessments 
be doubled to speed the success of the insurgent efforts. 

Portuguese Guinea was the only one of the six w*hite-ruled territories 
in which the rebels were able to present a real threat to continued 
colonial rule in the 1960s and early 1970s. The key to their success was 
the support they were able to receive from the two adjacent independ- 
ent countries, primarily from Guinea but to a lesser extent from 
Senegal. 

As a result, after 1961 Senegal suffered numerous brief incursions by 
Portuguese security forces. In most cases these attacks, which included 
bombings, shellings, and ground assaults on Senegalese villages, ap- 
peared to be aimed at fleeing insurgent forces or refugees. The fre- 
quency of the attacks increased after 1967. In that year the Senegalese 
government had switched its support from a moderate, militarily in- 
effective group based in Senegal, known as the Liberation Front for tjie 
National Independence of Guinea (Front de Liberation pour Tlndepend- 
ance Nationale de la Guinee — FLING), to the African Party for the In- 
dependence of Guinea and the Cape Verde Islands (Parti Africain'pour 
llndependance de la Guinee et des lies du Cap-Vert— PAIGC). PAIGC 
was based, in Guinea and was under strong Marxist influence from its 
leader, Ariiilcar Cabral, who was assassinated in 1973. Despite their 
political and ideological differences with both PAIGC and its^host gov- 
ernment, the Senegalese decided to support PAIGC because it had 
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proved itself to be an effective force. 

The Senegalese did not allow PAIGC to operate from bases in Senegal 
or to receive arms shipments there, but the country clearly served as a 
place of refuge for noncombatants. PAIGC maintained a medical center 
in the Casamance regional capital, and more than 80,000 Portuguese 
Guineans — roughly one-seventh of the colony's population — were 
receiving assistance in Senegal. Many of these people were members of 
ethnic groups that straddle both sides of the border, which in some 
cases actually splits villages in two or splits villagers from their farms. 
As a result control over cross-border movement is e;ctremely difficult. 

In addition to supporting the nationalists and condemning the Portu- 
guese before world bodies. President Senghor had sought a constructive 
role by making a major effort to bring the Portuguese government and 
PAIGC to the conference table. .Between 1969 and 1973 he attempted to 
interest the Portuguese in negotiating a gradual granting of independ- 
ence to the colony within a Portuguese-speaking commonwealth. The 
assistance of the Brazilian government was sought, and the agreement 
of PAIGC was obtained. The Senegalese foreign minister .presented an 
appeal directly to the Portuguese government. The Portuguese, how- 
ever, never reacted publicly to the offer. Thus sporadic hostilities along 
the border continued in 1973 (see ch. 16). 

The United States 

Relations with the United States have been friendly. Although much 
smaller than that of Fi*ance and the European Economic Community 
(EEC, known as the Common Market), aid from the United States has 
been considerable, totaling the equivalent of US$43 million by j972. 
Most of this assistance was in the form of food staples. Other signifi- 
cant elements included a small Peace Corps contingent and a military 
aid mission, which limited its duties to providing the army's engineer 
battalion with equipment, materials, and training for both military 
and civic development projects. United States" influence has remained 
very limited, however, because of the dominant position of France and 
because of differences in policies on several major international ques- 
tions. These included the Chinese representation in theUnited Nations 
and United States involvement in Southeast Asia. The major difference 
concerned the United States position toward the Portuguese African 
territories, particularly its failure to support the Senegalese position 
in several votes at the United Nations on Portuguese military incur- 
sions into the Casamance border region. 

Asian Communist States 

In accordance with the principles of its foreign policy, in 1961 Senegal 
became one of the few states in the world to extend diplomatic recogni- 
tion to both the Republic of China (Nationalist China) and the PRC. By 
1962 Nationalist China was represented in Dakar by an embassy, 
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although this was reduced to a foreign assistance office from 1963 until 
1969. The PRC opened an office of its New China News Agency in Dakar 
in early 1964. The Senegalese expelled the agency the next year because 
of PRC support for efforts to overthrow legitimate governments else- 
where in Africa. The office was allowed to reopen about 1967, but two 
of its staff were expelled on the eve of the 1968 student riots. 

After 1961 Senegal actively supported efforts to admit the PRC to 
the United Nations. Uht^il after its admission actually took place in 
^ 1972, however, the Senegalese government fayored.seating PRC repre- 
sentatives without expelling those from Nationalist China. 

The improved world attitu(|e toward the PRC led Senegal to establish 
formal, diplomatic relations \Vith the PRl, which opened an embassy 
in Dakar in May 1972. At the s^e time a Nationalist Chinese presence 
continued, as its embassy aWin transformed into a foreign assist- 
ance office to administer the agricultural training programs, which 
had been in operation in Senegal for a decade. 

In April 1973 President Senghor finally announced the gradual end- 
ing of his two-Chinas policy. Informing the public of plans for a state 
visit to Peking scheduled for May 1974, the president explained that the 
Communists would gradually replace the Nationalists in the existing 
. aid programs. By the end of that nionth more than fifty Commnnist 
Chinese agricultural advisers had arrived in the country for this 
purpose. \ 

In mid-1973 the Senegalese embassy in Peking was the country's only 
diplomatic post in the Far East, but several other Asian countries had 
embassies in Dakar. These again reflected Senegal's nonalignment 
and dialogue policies, as diplomatic ties were maintained with both the 
Democratic People's Republic of Korea (North Korea) and tl.e Republic 
of Korea (South Korea) and with both the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam (North Vietnam) and the Republic of Vietnam (South Vietnam). 
Recognition had also been extended to the procommunist government- 
in-exile of Cambodian Prince Norodom Sihanouk. In July 1973 the 
country carried this policy one step further by extending recognition 
to the Provisional Revolutionary Government of South Vietnam (Viet 
Cong) while continuing relations with South Vietnam. In explaining 
this step, government spokesmen said that it was a measure designed 
to aid in the dialogue between the two claimants to legitimacy and in 
line with the Paris accords bringing a halt to war in that country. 

' The Middle East/ 

President Senghor served as one of four African heads-of-state who 
sought to ease the Middle East crisis in 197L The group was sent out by 
the OAU to support the efforts of the United Nations' mediator. At 
that time President Senghor stated that his people could well under- 
stand the feelings of persecution of both the Arabs and the threaten'^d 
Israelis. Diplomatic relations were maintained with Israel and the 
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Arab Republic of Eg>'pt as well as with a number of Arab states in 
North Africa and the Middle East. 

Religious ties linked most of Senegal's people to the Arab r^rld, 
particularly to Saudi Arabia and Morocco. The former is looked upon 
as the birthplace of their religion. The majority of the Senegalese Mus- 
lims are .members of the Tidjaniya brotherhood, which has maintained 
its historic ties to its place of origin in Morocco (see ch. 7). 

Motivated in part by these historic ties, Senegal drew closer to the 
-Arab states in the early 1970s.. After a state visit by the king of Saudi 
Arabia in 1972 and the signing of economic assistance and cultural 
cooperation ag-^eements, Senegal associated itself with the twenty- 
eight-membec Islamic Foreign Ministers' Conference, serving on a 
peace mission on its behalf to thi» Philippines. The Senegalese embassy 
in Saudia Arabia had been opened to serve the several thousand Sene- 
galese pilgrims who made their way to Mecca each year. By 1973, how- 
ever, its chief duty was maintaining contacts with the Arabian 
peninsula governments that represented new potential sources of 
foreign aid, as their increased oil revenues made them interested in 
loans to developing countries. 
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^ CHAPTER 12 

MASS COMMUNICATIONS 

In 1973, despite the circulation of primed media and the existence of 
radio and television broadcasting facilities, news reached the majority 
of the Senegalese peoples by the traditional channel of word of mouth. 
A variety of interpersonal situations arising from the living habits of a 
rural population offered ample opportunity for face-to-face dialogue 
(see ch, 5). As a sourge of information for topics extending beyond local 
affairs, however, traditional channels were often unreliable mixtures 
of facts iind rumor. 

Although the number of persons reached by the modern media repre- 
sented a small portion of the total population, those who relied on its 
elements for information tended to be the most politically active. The 
impact of information disseminated through modern media channels 
was strongest among those living in urban areas. 

Prom their inception radio and television broadcasting have been 
owned and operated by the government. The role of the press as a forum 
for the expression of opposition opinion was reduced as a result of 
the creation of a unitary party political system in the mid-1960s and 
indirect government control of the one daily newspaper as well as 
direction of the national radio broadcasting system (see ch. 12). The 
use of the mass media for political purposes by the government had 
not, however, eliminated the open discussion of current issues. 

The interest of the government in the qualitative improvement and 
quantitative expression of the mass media was seen as a means not only 
to reinforce? the mass support upon which the ruling political party, the 
Sene?:r.u'se Progressive Union (Union Progressiste Senegalaise — UPS) 
had slrcctured its ascent to power but also as an integral part of devel- 
opment planning. Government use of the media had as goals both the 
creation of national identity and the mobilization of natural and social 
resources. Adult education programs emphasized civic education as 
well as literacy. Printed materials written in indigenous languages or 
for beginning readers in French were in short supply. 

Efforts by the government to improve the media involved a consider- 
able amount of aid from France. Mutual agreements included both 
short- andjong-term arrangements and ranged from the provision of 
broadcasti ng equip ment to the supply tape d p rograms f or rad io and 
television transmission. The extent of ^'teracy in the French language 
in urban areas, moreover, provided ilie information service of the 
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French government greater access to the Senegalese people. Such ef- 
forts generally were not seen as neocolonialist by the Senegalese and 
were accorded a somewhat higher degree of validity than that granted 
to the information services of other foreign countries. ' 

TRADITIONAL CHANNELS OF COMMUNICATION 

News and other information have been communicated traditionally 
by word of mouth within small groups meeting for social purposes or 
to perform work. The most common examples were gatherings of fami- 
lies and larger kinship groups, people engaged in cultivation or herding, 
religious bodies, and the numerous traditional and voluntary associa- 
tions towhich the people belonged (seech,5;ch.6). Although Senegalese 
did not regard participation in these groups primarily as a fheans of 
gathering information, such encounters nonetheless provided a primary 
channel for exchanges regarding local affairs. 

The number of such associations in which an individual participated 
varied depending on the ethnic group to which he belonged and his in- 
dividual interests. Such assemblages were supplemented as media of 
communication by less formally structured gatherings where ex- 
changes occurred at marketplaces, cultural clubs, and wells and other 
sources of water. 

Traditionally, information received from a source outside the group 
was often treated with suspicion, but information attributed to a pres- 
tigious source, such as a regional religious leader, was more often be- 
lieved. The continued relevance of this attitude was reflected in 1973 by 
the reluctance of northern groups seriously affected by the drought to 
move to southern water holes, which they were told existed but none 
of the leaders had seen (see ch. 3). Customary style continued to be ah 
important factor in communication among traditional groups, and 
the exchange of traditional and introductory pleasantries was often an 
essential step that had to precede the discussion of any substantive 
issue or problem. 

Most groups had individual leaders or formal decisionmaking bodies 
that not'only served to settle issues in dispute but also acted as evalua- 
tors of information coming from sources external to the group. Al- 
though the exclusiveness of this function had been eroded by the 
growth of the mass media, it remained a feature of traditional groups— 
especially among the Islamic brotherhoods — and was present to 
various degrees in many more recently organized groups, such as agri- 
cultural cooperatives and community groups (see eh. 7; ch. 14). 

The exchange of information between groups was sometimes the as- 
signed task o4 specific individuals, such as runners who would take 
news from one group to another. Among most ethnic groups the griot 
cas te fulfilled a variety of functions that ranged from serving as the 
official spokesmen of the chief to composing songs detailing the^nost 
recent achievements of the family to which they were attached (see 
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ch. 5). Sometimes traveling frora group to trroup to spread official 
news— of ten combined with public entertainment— the griots provided 
information not only in the performance of their official task but also 
in their informal conversations along the way. 

More typically, however, information spread between groups as the 
result of interaction not specifically intended to serve the flow of infor- 
mation. Migratory herders and semisedentary peoples in the north, for 
example, often picked up news from conversations with the village 
residents with whom they traded or from village radio receivers. These 
reports, as well as the listeners* interpretations of them, were later 
passed on in the course of agricultural activities, during religious or 
'social occasions, and sometimes during contacts with other .villages. 
The structure and regularity of group contact varied .widely. Some 
groups used the same source of w'aiter without variance and traveled 
only short distances. The patterns of movement of almost all groups, 
however, had been severely disrupted as a result of )ne drought the 
country was experiencing in 1973. / 

Some castes or ethnic groups traditionally have been assigned certain 
tasks that required moving from one group to E^nother or that were 
performed for other ethnic js in which the social structure did not 
include artisan castes. Both the Wolof and Di^khanke have served as 
traders. At one time their trade networks Md been extensive, and in 
modern times the two groups continued to^serve as petty traders. The 
/ao6e caste— originally of Peul ancestry— moved in gypsylike fashion 
as woodworkers for all ethnic groups. 

Seasonal and short-term migrations of laborers also served to spread 
information. Some groups such as the Bambara seasonally moved to 
the lands of other groups to cultivate groundnuts (peanuts), and the 
Diola moved to urban centers for short-term labor. For some groups 
such as the Toucouleur poor economic conditions at home required 
longer periods of employment away from home.They continued to be 
identified with the place of their origin and would often return with 
their savings for extended periods of residence and then again seek 
work away from home. 

Although modern technology had eroded the traditional importance 
of communication by word of mouth, it also offered alternate occasions 
for face-to-face communication. An example is provided by the intro- 
duction of motor transport in Senegal* The use of trucks to haul pas- 
sengers as well as freight increased the ease with which individuals 
could move through the country. The truckdrivers themselves, more- 
over, had come to be prestigious figures from whom information was 
sought at each stop. 

MODERN MASS MEDIA 

The Role of the Government 

Government emphasis on development and support of the modern 
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mass media was in part reflected by the allocation of CFAF618 million 
(for value of the CPA franc— see Glossary) for the Ministry of Infor- 
mation in Charge of Relations with the National Assembly— subse- 
quently referred to as the Ministry of Information— in the projected 
national budget for fiscal year 1973/74. This represented about 1 per- 
cent of the total budget, which was more than was allocated to indus- 
trial development. Additional programs financed by the Ministry of 
National Education and the Ministry of Culture were administered in 
close cooperation with the Ministry of Ttiformation. 

Constitutional provisions assigned responsibility for control of infor- 
mation within the country to the Ministry of Information. A variety of 
legal restrictions existed, based largely on patterns of French metro-' 
politan press laws. Although the media were not directly subjected to 
censorship, the formation of a one-party political system in 1966, the 
government operation of all domestic broadcasting facilities, and the 
party's control of the editorial policy of the country's single daily news-' 
paper reduced the likelihood of even mildly antigovernment expres- 
sions by the national media. 

The Ministry of Information was responsible for the accreditation of 
all journalists in the country, and both foreign correspondents and 
reporters working for the local press were required to apply to the min- 
ister for a press card in order to work. Laws regulated the local dissemi- 
nation of information by foreign embassies and information services. 
The government's attitude, which welcomed cultural and information 
programs of a nonpolitical nature, was not generally regarded by most 
foreign government information services as excessively restrictive. 

The Ministry of Information had undergone varying degrees of reor- 
ganization at several points since Senegalese independence in 1960, but 
its overall structure and functions remained unchanged. There were 
both functional divisions and regional offices. One of the major func- 
tions of the ministry was the direction of Radio Senegal (Radiodiffusion- 
Senegal), the only broadcasting service in ti\e country. This section was 
scheduled to be reorganized in mid-1973 i^ order to siccommodate the 
administration of the newly established telbvision service. 

The Senegalese Press Agency (Agencede PVesse Senegalaise — APS) 
was under the Ministry of Information and pnjiduced a daily bulletin. 
Info Senegal, The information service of the ministry, in conjunction 
with APS, used these daily bulletins as the basis for articles written 
for publication by the ministry in a series of reviews. Other sections 
directed by the ministry included a film service, a photography service, 
and a documentation center. ' 

The Ministry of Information, in coordination with other government 
ministries, was responsible for the direction of the Research and Pro- 
duction Center for the Information and Education of the Masses (Cen- 
tre de Recherches et de Production pour information et TEducation 
des Masses— CIEM). Research and program, planning by CIEM in- 
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eluded' the provision of reading materials for children, educational 
radio and television programming, efforts to increase adult literacy, 
and poster campaigns. It was a major government attempt at program 
coordination and maximization of scarce resources in development 
planning. 

In each of the administrative regions, the ministry also maintained a 
Regional Information Center (Centre Regional dlnformation— CRI). 
In 1971 there were twenty-eight centers distributed among the seven 
administrative regions of the country (see ch. 9). The programs offered 
by each of the centers differed widely in type and quality. All of the 
centers had originally been given small libraries and reading rooms, 
but the book and periodical sections of some of the centers no longer 
existed. Others possessed modern audiovisual equipment as well as 
library holdings of several hundred volumes. The centers sponsored 
various activities such as photography expositions, and the upgrading 
of center facilities was envisioned by the ministry in the early 1970s. 

Although control of the film industry was a joint responsibility of the 
Ministry of Information and the Ministry of Culture, the censo'-ship 
commission that judged the individual merits of films was composed 
of representatives of several other ministries as well. Films were eval- 
uated on the basis of political, social, educational, and moral criteria. 
Any film lacking approval by the commission could not be shown 
within the country. 

Government efforts to improve the modern media included the utili- 
zation of regional and international organizations. Cooperation had 
been particularly close with the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO). A recent example of a UNESCO- 
sponsored project was a seminar in 1970 that sought to stimulate the 
training of journalists as well as the development of rural newsletters, 
utilizing existing duplication facilities. 

Senegal was an active member of the African National Radio- 
Television Union (Union des Radio-Television Nationales Africaines— 
URTNA). This organization was composed of nearly twenty African 
states as well as representatives of the French Radio-Television Broad- 
casting Service (Office de Radiodiffusion-Television Fran^jaise— 
ORTF). In addition to providing a forum for the discussion of media 
promotion, the organization also annually awarded a prize to the best 
radio or television program of the year. The 1971 annual meeting of 
URTNA took place in Senegal. 

Attitudes Toward the Media 

In mid-1970 a survey of Senegalese use of and reliance on the modern 
media as sources of information revealed a significant, if incomplete, 
attitudinal pattern. Included in the survey were about 50O politicians, 
government officials, community leaders, agricultural leaders, stu- 
dents, and members of the academic community. Those interviewed 
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indicated that they relied on radio and newspapers as their major 
source of domestic and foreign news. Word-of-mouth channels, how- 
ever, remained an important source of news for half of the group, and 
nearl> all admitted having regular discussions of news events and their 
interpretations with friends and professional associates. Only a few 
respondents included members of their families as sources of news. 
Civil servants tended to regard their colleagues— followed by radio and 
the press H-as sources of news, and journalists tended to rely heavily on 
the wire services. 

Radio was a major source of information for participants of the sur- 
vey group. Most members listened to Radio Senegal, but some dissatis- 
faction with the quality and objectivity of the station's approach to 
news handling was indicated. Although many expressed reservations 
about the credibility of foreign radio news programs, most, listed 
foreign broadcasts as a major source of news. Radio Guinea was the 
only foreign broadcasting station that appeared to have a Senegalese 
audience for music. The Voice of America (VOA) was the most popular 
of all the non-African broadcasts. Although its credibility was not as 
high as French broadcasts, which were not regarded by the survey 
group as "foreign,** VOA musical features were popular among some 
students. The most popular times for listening to radio broadcasts were 
in the morning, early afternoon, and midevening. 

Most respondents relied to some degree on the local press as a source 
of information. They followed articles on sports, Pan-African affairs, 
Senegalese development, and— to a lesser degree—international 
events. Most^f the group read foreign newspapers and periodicals and 
gave French*^publications the highest rating as valid information 
sources. The news bulletins of foreign embassies were read by only a 
few of the respondents. 

Although 75 percent of the survey group attended a film once a 
month, most regarded the viewing of the film as entertainment rather 
than as a source of information. They showed little interest in news- 
reels or documentaries. The respondents usually saw them only when 
attending the presentation of a feature-length film and generally felt 
that short subject films were intended primarily for the masses. 

French sources of information served almost as an integral part of 
the Senegalese modern media. Some respondents felt that French 
sources were superior to those of domestic origin, and few indicated 
that they regarded French sources as foreign. The reliance on the 
French media, however, had not broadened Senegalese readers' inter- 
ests; most of the replies showed little concern with international events 
that were not related to the African continent. United States Informa- 
tion Service (USIS) programs were second only to those of the French, 
but their indicated influence was considerably less. 

Student attitudes varied from the general group pattern. These rep- 
resentatives of the survey group obtained most of their news from 
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radio broadcasts, followed by the local press. Students were generally 
more suspicious of foreign publications, but they accorded greater 
credibility to foreign radio broadcasts than did people thirty years of 
age or older. Students generally attended motion picture theaters more 
frequently. They did not indicate a reliance on conversations with their 
professors as a major source of news. 

Radio and Television Broadcasting 

In 1973 radio was the most effective element of the mass media, espe- 
cially in the rural areas where a low rate of literacy and a distribution 
problem limited the effectiveness of the printed word. The value of 
radio was reinforced by the use of Wolof— which v^as rapidly becoming 
a national language — as well as French and other languages in broad- 
casting (see ch. 4). Broadcasts in French were aimed at the more edu- 
cated segments of the population, but a series of programs providing 
French-language instruction was also offered as a part of the govem- 
ment'seducation efforts. 

The early development of radio broadcasting in Senegal was the re- 
sult of the selection, of Dakar by the French in the early 1900s as the 
capital of French West Africa. Radio French West Africa in Dakar 
later became one of the most important broadcasting stations on the 
African continent. In the 1956s expansion of broadcasting facilities was 
placed under the direction of the French Overseas Radio Broadcasting 
Company (Societe de Radiopiffusion de la France d*Outre-Mer — 
SORAFOM), the central offices of which were in Paris. 

When Senegal became independent it inherited the most powerful 
broadcasting installations in /French-speaking West Africa. Responsi- 
bility for their operation was transferred to the Ministry of Informa- 
tion, and by the early 1960s the vast majority of the service's personnel 
were African. Technical coooeration with France, including equipment 
needs and programming, was continued under SORAFOM, which was 
reconstituted in 1963 as the Radio Broadcasting Cooperation Service 
(Office de la>CJoop6ration Radiophonique— OCORA). In 1969 the activ- 
ities of OCORA were transferred directly to ORTF^- 

In 1973 the system was known as the Radb Broadcasting Service of 
Senegal (Radiodiffusion du Senegal). The International Network 
(Chaine Inter) broadcast programs in French, Arabic, English, and 
Portuguese. The daily schedule offered one hour of morning programs, 
two hours in the afternoon, and six hours in the evening. Total broad- 
cast time on the weekends was longer. Transmissions were sent over 
three different shortwave frequencies, the power and broadcasting 
hours of which varied. 

— The^ational-Network (Chaine Nationale) broadcast JnJiench-but^ 
also offered newscasts in Wolof, Serer, Sarakole, Manding, Diola, and 
Pulaar (see ch. 4). The daily schedule provided twenty hours of pro- 
grams beginning at 6:00 A.M. The programs transmitted on one 
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mediumwave frequency and two shortwave frequencies. Trans-, 
mitters were itK-ated at Dakar, Saint-Louis, Ziguinchor, Kaolack, and 
Tambacounda. s. 

Programming was planned in Dakar by the broadcasting service- 
sometimes in conjunction with other government services — and also 
by the regional stations, which possessed a certain degree of autonomy. 
The service relied heavily on programs prepared in Paris by ORTF. The 
service? was also supplied taped programs by the VOA, and the USIS 
produced a program locally for domestic brdadcasii:. The service placed 
heavy emphasis on cultural and educational programming. Regularly 
programmed features included series on such topics as the school, the 
family, health advice, and literature. 

Various experiment d programs initiated in conjunction with the. 
Ministry of National Jducation have led to the establishm'ent of regu- 
larly broadcast educational programs designed to coordinate with the 
country's educational system. The development of School Radio (Radio 
Scolaire) was the responsibility of CIEM and included several pro- 
grams designed for hearing during the schoolday. These programs were 
of particular help for those learning basic skills and for new teachers 
(see ch. 8). Printed materials for use by listeners during the broadcasts 
were available. 

Innovative programming also focused on the problems of economic 
development and the creation of ^national identity. A special program 
was developed as part of a UNESCO pilot project, which began in the 
mid 1960s for the use of audiov^isual media in adult education. This 
program featured rural and cooperative leaders, who discussed in local 
language the most pressing problems their people faced. Listeners from 
other communities were encouraged to follow the broadcasts with dis- 
cussions and to correspond with the local station. Listeners were not 
only able to share solutions to common problems but were helped to see 
their common development problems in terms of overall national de- 
velopment planning. Perhaps one of the most popular programs of this 
kind in 1973 was a Moaday evening feature called "Speaking Directly 
with. . . during which journalists questioned members of the govern- 
ment, members of the bureaucracy, and administrative directors, as 
well as religious and community leaders on various issues of national 
interest. 

In the early 1960s there were an estimated 150,000 radio receivers in 
the country, and tran jr radios were popular in Dakar. In the early 
1970s the number of receivers was estimated at 212,000, and transistor 
radios were found in even the more remote villages. Radio sets were not 
taxed, and a special p rogram existed whereb y the government provided 
free batteries for transistor radios, which it also recharged at low cost. 
Local and regional administrative centers provided facilities for group 
radio listening, and a project in th^' Ziguinchor area provided radio 
services to over 600 homes by means x)f individual loudspeakers con- 
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nected in a network that resembled a telephone system. It was esti- 
mated that these government programs made radio brpadcasts 
available to at least 630,000 people, or about 15 percent of the population. 

In addition to Radio Senegal, various foreign broadcasts could b^ 
heard. ORTF broadcast for the greatest number of hours each week,N 
most of which was relayed from Congo (formerly, Congo Brazzaville). 
The VOAand Radio Guinea, however, had the largest regular audience. 
Other broadcasts ware received from Great Britain and the Soviet 
Union. The'government welcomed such broadcasts as long as they were 
of an apolitical nature and required all governments with which it 
maintained diplomatic relations to agree to restrict their transmissions 
to French-language broadcasts. The government sought to maintain 
the Radio Senegal monopoly over broadcasting advertising and in 1971 
had passed a law providing fines of up to CFAF2 million and bans on 
Senegal-based firms that advertised in foreign broadcasts beamed to 
Senegal. 

Television broadcasting began in 1964 under a five-year experimental 
pilot project sponsored by UNESCO. The carefully controlled project 
was one of several investigating audiovisual media and adult educa- 
tion. Programs in Wolof were broadcast over a fifty-watt transmitter 
two days a week to groups of up to seventy persons gathered in com- 
munity-viewing facilities at various locations in Dakar. Each program 
lasted from fifteen to forty-five minutes and was followed by an evalu- 
ation session in, which the participants were asked questions about the 
broadcast they had just seen. The results of this experiment not only 
enabled Senegal to judge how television could be best developed to fit 
national needs but also provided useful guides to other African coun- 
tries as well. 

At the conclusion of the pilot project, the government began planning 
its own service, which was put into operation on a limited scale in Sep- 
tember 1972. Broadcasts provided 3V2 hours of programming daily, but 
the implementation of an expanded schedule was expected in June 1973. 
Estimates of the number of television receivers in the country were as 
high as 1,500. The National Assembly had adopted a resolution in Jan- 
, uary 1973 to reduce the 100 percent tariff on television sets imported 
into the country. Receivers from the European Economic Community 
(EEC, known as the Common Market) were to be subject to a 35 percent 
duty; those from the United States were to carry a tariff of about 44 
percent; and those from countries with whi'^h Senegal had but general 
tariff arrangements were to carry a charge of 67 percent. 

Press 

The first locally published newspapers appeared during the last two 
decades of the nineteenth century. The three most important were Le 
Reveil du Senegalais founded in 1885, Le Petit S^negalais founded in 
1886, and LVnion Afrkaiiie SounAnA in 1896. Their development 
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represented a response to the demands of the increasing numbers of 
French and jnetUt (people of mixed European and African ancestry) 
and, as such, they were produced for and by the French community. 
The focus of these newspapers was on French metropolitan politics and 
issues of economic interest to local commerce. Until the mid-1930s only 
French citizens were allowed to publish newspapers. In accordance 
with the French policy of assimilation there was a tax on the import of 
newsprint and printing machinery, which was designed to encourage 
the importation of French publications (see ch. 2). Even mission groups 
were slow to establish publications. ' 

Onedf the first politically oriented newspapers, L!4/nQMeOcci'den<afe 
Franqaise, appeared in 1907. It was an organ of a local section of the 
French Socialist Party and was' published on a somewhat irregular 
weekly basis. During the 1930s restrictions on the citizenship of pub- 
lishers and increased African participation in the decisionmaking proc- 
ess led to the appearance of several irregular daily newsletters 
supporting various African candidates running for local offices. Typical 
of these were La Bastille, Le Periscope Africain, and L'Echo de Ru- 
fisque. Most of these were short lived, but Le Periscope Africain had a 
correspondent in Paris and for some time was a major source of news. 

The most significant development, however, was the founding of the 
weekly Paris-Dakar in 1933. Established as part of what was to become 
the Breteuil chain, the newspaper became a daily in 1935. Initially in- 
fended for European readers, the publication— which laterchanged its 
name to Dakar-Matin— h^gdm to play an increasing role in the local 
information system. 

Although political awareness increased in the years immediately 
after World War II, it focused mainly on metropolitan politics. Numer- 
ous newspapers appeared as organs of the various short-lived political 
parties that evolved during this period only to follow the fate of the 
parties for which they spoke. An information vjeekXy.AfriqueNouvelle, 
however, was established in 1947 by the Roman Catholic White Fa- 
thers. It aimed at interterritorial distribution, offered international 
news coverage, and became a first-class publication. Its editorial inde- 
pendence from the administration gave it a steadily increasing 
circulation. 

Although an independent, private press failed to evolve in the 1950s, 
several small party newspapers were established. Two of the more 
notable were Afrique Noire and La Condition Htimaine; the latter was 
published by Leopold-Sedar Senghor. These newspapers, however, 
never reached the circulation or the level of professionalism of Afrique 
~Nomelle'2iXiADakar-Mattn7^^ 

During the 1960s Afrique Nouvelle became the most professionally 
respected newspaper in French-speaking Africa. Editions were pub- 
lished twice weekly and were flown all over Africa. It sought a mod- 
erate political position and the advancement of African unity and 
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development. Increasingly, it became a publication produced' by 
Africans— only some of whom were Senegalese— but remained under 
the control of the Roman Catholic Church. At its zenith, circulation 
reached over 20,000. By the early 1970s, however, circulation began to 
drop. Increasing postal costs and currency devaluations were among 
the reasons cited for the indefinite suspension of publication in June 
1972. Attempts had been made to renew publication, but the final 
outcome of deliberations within the church was not clear in mid-1973. 

During the 1950s the editorial policy of Dakar-Matin supported 
French government policy and was slow to encourage the African 
independence movement. After independence it shifted its support to 
the government of President Senghor, who was a personal friend of the 
editor. When the newspaper disapproved of a government position, it 
usually avoided comments on the issue. Once in 1962 the newspaper 
even ceased publication until the official government position was 
clarified. 

The newspaper continued to be basically French in both the emphasis 
of its content and its form. It did provide an important source of local 
news, however, and many readers regarded its system of correspond- 
ents in cities throughout the country as being more effective than the 
government news agency, the APS. Its conservative editorial policy 
may have been one reason for a decline in circulation after the mid- 
1960s. In 1970 the newspaper ceased publication and was replaced by a 
new daily, Le Soleil du Senegal, produced basically by the same per- 
sonnel in the same facilities but in closer cooperation with the UPS. 
The newspaper contained twelve pages printed in full-size format. The 
firts page was usually devoted to international news, followed by about 
twi pages of national events. Other full pages were devoted to sports, 
films, and regional news. Advertisements, especially forair transport 
and automobiles, were included. Regular features also included a cross- 
word puzzle, legal announcements, articles on cultural events, a daily 
television schedule, and horoscopes. 

In 1973 Le Soleii du Senegal was the only daily newspaper in the 
country (see table 6). It reported an increased circulation during the 
three years since its incorporation. The only other locally issued daily 
was Info Senegal a mimeographed news bulletin published by the 
APS. There were three major weeklies. The largest circulation was 
held by Le Moniteiir Africain du Commerce et de Vbidusirie, which 
focused on commerce and economics and was circulated to other Afri- 
can QonnirxQS, LVnite Africaine was a UPS newspaper, and the third, 
La Seniaine a Dakar, was a theater magazine. 

^her e w e r e m ore than twenty other majorperiodicials published in 
the country. Bingo, a popular picture monthly founded in 1952, was 
slanted toward urban African youth and was circulated throughout 
French-speaking Africa. Afrique Medicale was also circulated region- 
ally, as was Medecine d Afrique Noire, Two monthly publications, 
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Amina and Awn, were women's magazines. The Bulletin de rinstitut 
Fondamnital dAfriqiw Xoirv was originally a French research publi- 
cation covering all of French-speakinjr West Africa, but by the early 
1970s its focus was on Senegal, and it was largely a Senegalese opera- 
tion. Other major periodicals included six publications of the Ministry 
of Information. Less important government reports and irregular 
serials also appeared. 

The APS, founded in 1959. provided a limited news service. It had 
hut a small staff in Dakar and no regional reporters. Although it did 
receive information from the regional information centers, local cover- 
age was not ac equate for events outside Dakar. Until 1972, when for- 
^ o?gn offices were opened in Paris, Addis Ababa, and Washington, the 
APS was totally dependent on other foreign news services for foreign 
news. About 80 percent of its foreign coverage came from the French 
Press Agency (Agence France Presse— AFP). Other foreign news 
services in the country included those of ^he Soviet Union (Movosti 
and TASS) and Gr jat Britain (Reuters), ar ^che Presse Agentur, 
the news service of the Federal Republic of O.- y (West Germany). 
The information services of several embassie&^in Dakar also provided 
news bulletins. 

lr\ addition to newspapers and periodicals produced within the coun- 
try, various foreign publications were available. Most of these were in 
French. Le Mof r uce-Soir, and Le Figaro were the most popular 
newspapers; tht ^si popular foreign magazines included Jeune 
Afrique. I 'Express, and Paris Match, , 

Publishing and Book Distribution 

In addition to go\crnment printing facilities, there were six major 
publishing houjes in 1973; all were located in Dakar. The Grand Afri 
can Printing House (Grande Imprimerie Africaine) was founded in 
1917 and specialized in law and administration. Clairafrique published 
works dealing with politics, law, and sociolog>'. The House of Books 
(Maison du Livre) featured fiction and classical literature. The press of 
the Basic Institute of Black Africa (Institut Fondamental d*Afrique 
Noire— IFAN) produced a variety ot scientific and humanistic studies. 
The two remaining publishing houses were the African Publishing 
Compan; ^Societe Africaine d'Editions et de Publication) and the Pub- 
lishing and African Press Company iSociete d'Edition et de Pressi 
Africaine). Information was unavailable concerning the number and 
kinds of publications produced by these companies. 

Adult Senegalese readers indicated a strong preference for owning 
ooks rather than borrowing them from libraries. With the exception 
of a few shops in Medina, Thies, and Kaolack, almost all bookstores 
were in Dakar. Limited numbers of selected books were sold in jural 
areas by some religious groups and commodity cooperatives, and some 
, bazaar shopkeepers offered books in villages at prices higher than 
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those asked in Dakar. The seven bookstores and two art stores that 
sold books in Dakar in the early 19708 offered a variety of locally pub- 
lished and imported texts. All of these outlets were operated by Euro- 
peans. Some customers reported difficulties in getting tha shops to 
order books that were not on the shelves. 

Films 

Although films were produced by an industry still in an embryonic 
stage in 1973, the country was the fourth major producer of full-length 
films in Africa and possessed the most dynamic motion picture pro- 
ducers in Black Africa. The first film, directed by a Senegalese was 
produced in 1955, but it was not until the early 1960s that films began 
to be produced in their entirety in Senegal with any regularity. By the 
early 1970s over thirty films had been made. About one-third of these 
were full-length features, and the remainder included documentaries 
and other subjects (see ch. 8). 

Local processing facilities were generally able to handle only black 
and \ v \e films; most color and feature-length films were processed 
in France. Although various local directors had established their ov/n 
production firms, financial limitations usually required cooperatioi? 
with foreign film companies. Major financial support was arranged 
through an international audiovisual film consortium sponsored by the 
"French government. 

The popularity of films continued to increase, but the opportunity to 
vieW them regularly was limited largely to those people living in the 
larger urban centers. Estimates of the number of permanent theaters 
in the counti; ranged from seventy to 120. All theaters were owned by 
French companies. Estimates of the total seating capacity ranged from 
about 35,000 to about 50.000. Most films weresltown with French sound 
tracks or subtitles. 

The importation and distribution of most films were handled by two 
private French film companies operating in Senegal. Most full-length 
features were imported from the United States and France, but films 
from India and Eg>^pt v;ere also highly popular. Official film exchanges 
had been instituted with the Soviet Union, several East European 
countries, and various other states, including Spain and Argentina. 
Local distribution of films produced in other African countries was on 
the increase. 

In early 1973 the government announced the establishment of a 
state-ownt ' film company with capital assets of CFAF48 million. 
Designed to com j\ the production of cultural and educational films, 
the company was also to oversee the importation of films and aid gov- 
ernment progra,ms for increasing the country's literacy rate. 

The government information service itself produced a variety of 
films for local viewing tnd for distribution abroad. In additior^ edu- 
cational films, a weekly filmed news series was distributed • local 
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theaters and various European^ television networks. The service also 
operated mobile film vans, which took educational and technical films 
to^TCups living in remote regionsof the country. 

In addition to commercially imported films and those produced 
locally by the various government services or private individuals, the 
information services of several foreign embassies in Dakar had film 
loan programs. Most showings were for special groups, such as schools, 
labor unions, -and cultural organizations (see ch. 8). The Senegalese 
government required that such films be of an apolitical nature, and 
foreign information service filois were also subject to the approval of 
the censorship commission. ThelTSIS^as a major distributor of such 
materials; in 1972 about 60,000 Senegalese saw films produced and 
lent by USIS. 
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CHAPTER 13 

CHARACTER ANET STRUCTURE 
OF THE ECONOMY 

Even before it was hit by the disastrous drought of 1972, the country 
was facing difficult economic problems of retarded growth, localized 
rural overpopulation, high urban unemployment and underemploy- 
ment, and diminished foreign exchange reserves. In contrast to some 
of the other West African countries affected by the drought, however, 
Senegal was in a relatively sound position. Despite its poor climate and 
soils and its apparent l^ck of readily explokable mineral resources, the 
country at independence had been among the more advanced economi- 
cally in former French Africa. Because of its excellent natural port at 
Dakar, it had been the commercial and administrative center of former 
French West Africa, A relatively effective transport network had been 
established, and access to the West African market had led to the de- 
velopment of manufacturing capacity around the port at Dakar. 

By promoting peasant groundnut (peanut) production for export, the 
colonial authorities had also developed a product in some demand on 
world markets that could provide the basis for a domestic process- 
ing industry. Groundnuts were relatively resistant to the recurrent 
droughts that ravaged the country, and they were the only commercial 
crop that could be grown in the poor soils over much of the land area 
(see ch. 14), Cash crop cultivation had facilitated widespread use of 
farming methods that in the early 1960s were among the most ad- 
vanced in Africa, but it had also led to rural overpopulation and soil 
depletion in parts of the western plains that intensified the effects of 
the drought. Heavy dependence on a single export crop had also con- 
tributed to the radical fluctuations in yearly earnings that retarded 
the country's economic growth during the 1960s. 

In 1972 the country's per capita gross domestic product (GDP — see 
Glossary) was estimated at around the equivalent of US$250, a rela- 
tively high level by African standards; but this included exceptionally 
high incomes accruing to foreign residents (see ch. 6). Moreover, the 
rate of growth in per capita income had been minimal during much of 
the 1960s. Particularly in the rural areas, there were pockets of pov- 
erty, and in much of the western plains peasant cash earnings had been 
stagnating even before the drought of 1972. The result was growing 
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peasant social malaise and political disaffection toward the end of the 
1960s, which in turn inspired a central government effort in 1971 and 
1972 to introduce reforms in farm price policy and the central market- 
ing administration and to reduce corruption or indifference in the 
local farm marketing cooperatives and political party organizations 
(see ch. 14). 

There was a dramatic revival in agricultural production in 1972, ac- 
companied by an acceleration of the already favorable rate of growth 
in fishing and manufacturing. Just as the success of the government's 
policy seemed assured, however, the consequences of the scantiest 
rainy season in sixty years hit the economy, devastated large areas 
of the north and west, and decimated the livestock population. With 
fiscal and foreign exchange resources at a lew ebb, the government 
was obliged to look to foreign loan financing for much of its planned 
recovery effort and was seeking to implement sound domestic policies 
that would ensure a stable and favorable economic climate to attract 
and effectively utilize the required foreign aid and investment. 

PATTERNS OF GROWTH AND 
RESOURCE ALLOCATION 

By the end of 1972 it was evident that in the twelve years since inde- 
pendence growth had been slow in the economy as a whole. According 
to one estimate, real domestic product per capita, in constant prices, 
had not increased at all in the ten years since 1962. Over the same 
period GDP at current prices had increased by an average rate of about 
4.9 percent a year, but it was thought that most of this growth had 

I been absorbed by inc»*eases in prices and in population. Urban unem- 

ployment had been swelled by the exodus from the countryside and 
by 1970 was estimated at about 7 percent of the labor force, 

J By the mid-1960s the country's industrial sector had largely recov- 

ered from the loss of its West African markets at independence and 
was once more operating at full capacity or going on to expand capac- 
ity and output in several lines. Other sectors of above-average growth 
were tourism and fishing. The nonproductive tertiary sector of activ- 
ity, comprising transport, commerce, and services, accounted for a 
dispropoi*tionately high share of total value added (GDP) in the form 
of profit margins, wages, and salaries. In 1967, for example, wages 
paid by the government amounted to CFAF45.5 billion (for value of the 
CFA franc— see Glossary), or 12 percent of GDP. A sizable but un- 
quantified share of commercial profits was thought to be remitted 
abroad by French-owned wholesale or retail firms (seech. 15). Salaries 
and profits accruing to foreigners were also relatively high in manu- 
facturing, where costs had been reduced since independence but con- 
tinued to be burdened by high incentive pay for skilled European 
personnel. 

The main factor retarding the rate of growth during the period had 
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been agricultural production. In most of the country the main crops 
were millet and sorghum for subsistence consumption and groundnuts 
for oil exports. The strongest single determinant of export earnings 
and the overall rate of growth was the value of the year's groundnut 
harvest (see fig. 8). 

A year-to-year zigzag pattern in exports and GDP had typified the 
entire period from 1960 to 1973. The even-numbered years had been 
years of favorable harvests and crop marketing (December to May) 
^following adequate rains during the preceding May to September grow- 
ing season. The poor harvests of odd-numbered years had an impact on 
earnings not only in farming but in industry, where oil-pressing mills 
generated a substantial portion of value added (see ch. 14). The level 
and distribution of rainfall were the chief but not the sole causes of 
poor crop earnings. The world market price of edible oils was a modi- 
fying factor that may not have had its full impact during the period 
under review. Pre<^erential price support for Senegal's groundnut oil 
on the Prench market had been gradually reduced after l%2 and fi- 
nally abolished in 1967. This was a factor in reducing the share of agri- 
culture in GDP in the mid-1960s, but by 1971 the world market price 
had risen above the previous protected French price. In 1973 price com- 
petition among edible oils on the world narket thus constituted a 
potential danger rather than an immediate threat to the country's 
economic growth and foreign exchange position. 

Forecasts concerning the future world market for oilseeds, edible 
oijs, and byproHucts were thrown into some disarray by the world 
grain and feed shortage of 1973. Studies published in 1971 by both the 
United States Department of Agriculture and the United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization had concluded that annual increases in 
world production of oilseeds, fats, and oils would outpace the growth 
of demand during the 1970s and 1980s, resulting in a decline in free 
market prices. Demand fo*- oil cake and meal for animal feed was on 
the increase in Western Europe, however, and there was thought to be 
a reserve of untapped demand in Eastern Europe and in the People's 
Republic of China (PRC). Soybeans accounted for more than half of 
total world oilseed production and 70 percent of world trade in oilseed 
meal. The United States was regarded as a prime source of potential 
competition. The leading seeds for edible oil production also had a high 
feed meal content so that, if a feed shortage continued, it might have 
some influence on world prices for edible oils, which were trending 
strongly upward in nirid-1973. 

Nevertheless, the International Oilseed Crushers Congress at Kil- 
larney in mid-1973 warned that developing countries dependent on 
exports of vegetable oilseeds and oils were confronting three serious 
problems. The first was short-term price fluctuations; the second was 
the probable long ^erm downward trend in prices because of narrowing 
markets; and the third was that of trade barriers in major import 
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markets. Through the United Nations Conference on Trade and Devel- 
opment (UNCTAD) and through negotiations with the expanded Euro- 
pean Economic Community (EEC, known as the Common Market) 
Senegal and other oil-exporting countries were seeking reduction of 
tariff barriers, elimination of tariff differences between crude, re- 
fined, and processed products, and price stabilization or compensatory 
payments arrangements to counteract the effect of volatile price fluc- 
tuations (seech. 15). 

On the domestic front the government was pursuing its efforts to 
diversify the economic base to reduce dependence on groundnut earn- 
ings as a source of GDP. The primary effort would be a long-range 
program to reduce dependence on rainfall, and its effects would rtot be 
felt in the short term. Besides a program of well drilling and construc- 
tion of dams and irrigation channels, a time-consuming program of 
peasant extensjon training would be required to improve cultivation 
methods. At the agricultural experimental station at Bambey, demon- 
strations carried out during a season of scanty and erratic rainfall in 
1972 had proved that methodic cultivation and use of green manure 
and mineral fertilizer could triple the amount of moisture retained by 
the soil a month after the rains and double the groundnut yield per 
acre. Such methods, within the reach of the average smallholder, could 
modify, if not eliminate, the extreme fluctuations in crop outp'it in 
response to climatic factors. 

Somewhat more effective in the short term were the efforts to diver- 
sify production by promoting a variety of cash crops and by reducing 
reliance on agriculture as a source of GDP. By 1970 only about 5 per- 
cent of the country's farmers were thought to have been reached by 
programs to diversify crop production, but there had been marked 
progress in output of rice, cotton, and vegetables. Exports of phos- 
phates and of .nanufactures had increased, so that by 1970 groujidnut 
products had a less dominant role in determining the level of export 
earnings. The fishing fleet had been largely modernized, and the com- 
mercial catch was increasing rapidly. In the late 1960s the output of 
manufacturing had been growing by about 14 percent a year in current 
prices. n 

The proportionate share of each sector of economic activity in GDP 
had fluctuated from year to year in response to crop variations (see 
table 7). The share of agriculture had declined from around 30 percent 
in the years 1966 through 1968 to only 25 percent in 1972, which was a 
good crop marketing year. The estimate of value added in agriculture 
may ako have reflected the artificially low level of producer prices for 
groundnuts (see ch. 14). It was not readily apparent whether the profits 
realized by the government's Groundnut Stabilization Fund on ground- 
nut sales accrued to GDP in the commercial sector. The peasants* loss 
of interest in groundnut production, culminating in the 1970/71 grow- 
ing reason, is thought to have increased the share of agricultural GDP 
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Table 7. Origin and Use of Gross Domestic Product 
and Other Resources, Senegal, 1967-72 
(in billions of CFA francs)^ 





1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Origin: 














Agriculture, fishing, forestry . , 


58.8 


66.3 


56.3 


63.4 


47.9 


66.4 


Subsistence production 


(28.1) 


(32.9) 


(28.2) 


(31.3) 


n.a. 


n.a. 


Industry' 


31.9 


35.1 ^ 


37.2 


41.6 


^ 41.7 


48.1 




10.0 
54.2 


10.2 ' 
57.8 


1 71.0 


76.1 


73.2 


89.9 




29.1 


29.7 












8.4 


8.6 


>52.9 


55.5 


57.1 


,58.9 


Other tertiary service activities 


8.4 


8.8 
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.1. 1 1 i4 
+ 11.4 


+ 60. o 


+'iD.y 


AGGREGATE RESOURCES 


205.8 


223.8 


236.8 


248.0 


245.7 


279.2 


Utilization of Resources: 
















162.6 


186.1 


192 8 


206.7 


n.a. 


n.a. 


Public consumption 


10.7 


11.2 


13.8 


. 14.6 


n.a. 


n.a. 


Gross private investment 














(capital formation) 


18.3 


12.5 


16.7 


17.3 


n.a. 


n.a. 




14.2 


14.0 


12.0 


7.2 


n.a. 


n.a. 


Change in inventories 


n.s.s. 


n.s.s. 


1.5 


2.2 


n.a. 


n.a. 


Annual percentage change in GDP 














at current market prices 


-2.8 


+ 7.8 


+0.4 


+ 8.8 


-7.1 


+ 19.7 


Annual average rise in consumer 














prices (percent) 


n.a. 


+0.4 


i+3.3 


+3.8 


+5.0 


+5.8 


Gross fixed investment as percent 














of GDP 


n.a. 


12.2 


13.2 


10.3 


n.a. 


n.a. 


Gross domestic savings as percent 














of GDP 


n.a. 


8.8 


5.0 


6.5 


n.a. 


n.a. 



n a --not available 

n 9 9 ^not MparaUly 9p«cified in source ^probabK* included in private and public investment) 
•At current market prif e». for value of the CFA franc —tee Glcesary . 
nncludinx minmg, manufacturing, electric power, construction. *nd public works 
*Wa^ and other value added b> government 

*\Aa4{ea of domestic servants and other value added by households as such. 

'Equivalent to current balance of payments Because data are in current prices, this does not provide a measure of 
the real resource jtap. which in ay be partly filled by a rise in prices 

derived from subsistence food grain production, which had averaged 
an estimated 47 percent in the years 1966 through 1968. No detailed 
breakdown of the value added in rural activities was available for 
1972. In 1970 fishing had accounted for CFAF8.9 billion, or about 3.8 
percent of total GDP, and forestry for CFAF5.4 billion, or 2 percent. 

Over the years the share of industry in total GDP had increased from 
around 13 percent in 1962 to 18 percent in 1972. Although the industry 
sector included mining, electric power, construction, and public works, 
most of its share consisted of value added in manufacturing and was 
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evidence of the country s relatively well-developed processing capacity. 
In 1970 CFAF4 billion of the value added in manufacturing had ac- 
crued to the oil-pressing industry, CFAF4.3 billion to the textile and 
leather branch, CFAF4 billion to the mechanical and electrical branch, 
CFAK3.3 billion to the chemical and related industries, and CFAF2.3 
billion to the French-owned flour-milling industry, which was subsi- 
- dized by the French government. ? 

The relatively high proportion of available resources devoted to con- 
sumption was among the factors that retarded growth during the 
196Cs. Over the period as a whole the aggregate of private and govern- 
ment consumption expenditure averaged about 92 percent of GDP. 
Total investment had increased rapidly from an annual average of 
CFAFJ5 billion in the years 1960 through 1962 to CFAF23 billion, in 
1963 through 1965 and CFAF29 billion in 1966 through 1968. Even in 
the last period, however, jt was equivalent to only about 13 percent of 
GDP. The excess of consumption and investment expenditure com- 
bined over GDP was derived from net imports. The share of aggregate 
gross domestic expenditure covered by resources from abroad had been 
increasing since the early 1960s. More than 40 percent of gross fixed 
capftal formation was supplied by forel^Ti financing, principally offi- 
cial loans, along with some grants and private foreign direct invest- 
ment (see ch. 15). During the 1960s private investment, which was 
mainly in industry, accounted for more than half of total investment. 
Public investment had increased from about CFAF5 billion in 1960 to 
about CFAF14 billion in 1968. A large share of it was spent under the 
four-year economic development plans. 

Between 14 and 18 percent of private consumption was met by sub-^ 
sistence production. Private cash consumption expenditure and private 
investment were the chief sources of fluctuation in gross domestic ex- 
penditure. Government consumption (operating) expenditure showed 
an upward trend toward the end of the period despite an official policy 
of restraint. Public investment expenditure had declined at the end of 
the 1960s but was increased marginally in the early 1970s in an effort 
to stimulate expansion (see Public Finance, this ch.). The outlook was 
that a growing share of development financing would be sought frorn^ 
abroad. 

The high level of consumption expenditure during the period gener- 
ated some pressure on the external balance of payments, symbolized 
by the growing resource gap. The pressure on domestic prices, how- 
ever, had been restrained during most of the period, and the upward 
trend of prices in the early 1970s was judged by the authorities to be 
the result of shortages of certain foodstuffs and of higher import prices 
rather than of mounting demand pressure. 

FOREIGN PARTICIPATION IN THE ECONOMY 

In 1973 the private enterprise sector of the modern economy was 
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still strongly dominated by foreign ownership and management. The 
foreign element extended from giant French firms that did business on 
a worldwide basis to small family-operated and -staffed stores owned 
by Lebanese or French families. Many of these smaller scale operators 
had left the country at independence, but a number survived. A census 
of industry (manufacturing and artisan enterprise) indicated that as 
many as half of the small enterprises employing from ten to twenty 
workers and 90 percent of businesses employing more than twenty 
workers were foreign owned. Little was known about enterprises em* 
ploying fewer than ten workers. 

In the late 1960s nearly all the leading positions in industry, com* 
merce, services, and in chambers of commerce and employers* orga- 
nizations were filled by Frenchmen. One-third of the doctors were 
Frenchmen or other non-Africans, and large numbers of Frenchmen 
were also found in the middle levels of the public administration and 
the educational system (see ch. 8; ch. 9). 

LABOR 

In 1973 there had been no comprehensive census of the economically 
active pog^ation, and data concerning the labor force were largely 
based on speculation. The level of unemployment in the towns had 
been alarmingly high even before the 1972 drought further accelerated 
the exodus from the rural areas. Statistics were kept on applications 
for employment, but it was thought that only a minority of the unem- 
ployed registered at unemployment offices. One source estimated that 
only about 30 percent of the workers in Dakar had full-time jobs. 

The active population, consisting of people aged fifteen to fifty-nine 
inclusive, was estimated in 1973 at 2,167,871. The percentage engaged 
in rural activities— cultivation, herding, fishing, or forestry — was 
commonly placed at around 75 percent but sometimes estimated as' 
high as 87 percent. An official source published in 1965 had divided the 
estimated active population by sector of economic activity as follows: 
cultivation, 66 percent; mixed cultivation and stockraising, 8 per- 
cent; stockraising alone, 2 percent; fishing, 1 percent; industry, 5 per- 
cent; artisan activity, 6 percent; transport, commerce, and services, 12 
percent. 

Most of the active population consisted of unpaid family worker*, 
employed either on family farms or in small family commercial or 
artisanal enterprise in the towns. This labor force engaged in the tra- 
ditional economy escaped enumeration but was thought to constitute 
about 90 percent of the active population. In the modern economy in 
1973 there were 65,000 wage and salary, earners in government em- 
ployment and 71,447 in private employment. Of those employed in the 
private sector, 88.8 percent were Senegalese and other Africans; only 
1.4 percent were wom'^n. Africans pr^^dominated heavily in middle- 
level and upper middle-level positions; but in jobs requiring high tech- 
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nical qualificationsemploymentofnon -Africans was still high. 

As the number of new jobs opening up in government slowed during 
the late 1960s, there was increasing concern over employment oppor- 
tunities in the private modern sector, which was largely foreign owned. 
Senegal was one of the leading countries in Africa in the rate of re- 
placement of non-African employees, having a proportion of less than 
7 percent foreign employees in industry and less than 10 percent in 
commerce. More than three-fourths of technical and managerial posi- 
tions were occupied by Europeans, however. Only about 27 percent of 
employers and upper management and 18 percent of technicians and 
cadres were Senegalese or other Africans. This contributed to the 
generally high cost level of Senegalese industry: to attract foreigners 
> with the necessary technical or managerial qualifications, employers 
had to offer salaries almost twice as high as the applicants would earn 
in Europe. Non-Africans made up only 4 percent of the country's em- 
ployment but accounted for 31 percent of the wage and salary bill. 

.Because the cost of capital was low relative to the wage and salary 
bill, the new industries established by foreign investors tended to be 
relatively capital-intensive rather than labor-intensive. The loss of 
Dakar's economic hinterland in former French West Africa also con- 
tributed to the stagnation of employment (see ch. 14). Employment in 
the modern sector of the economy accordingly declined from 135,000 in 
1960 to 125,000 in 1968. By 1973 it had again surpassed 135,000, but 
the number of those seeking employment in the towns was growing 
rapidly. In mid-1973 a cabinet minister noted that during the preced- 
ing ten years overall economic activity had progressed at an average 
annual rate of between 5 and 6 percent at current prices and that 
profits had grown at the same rate, but there had been no real progress 
in employment. 

By May 1973 popiilar dissatisfaction was mounting, and the National 
Confederation of Labor demanded that government policy give priority 
to full employment and to greater pressure on private employers to 
hire and promote Africans. The government authorities, in response, 
publicly accused the private firms of dragging their feet on compliance 
with government directives. In a speech entitled "The New Slave Trade, 
or the Second War of Independence," President Leopold-Sedar Senghor 
asserted that "European neocolonialism" was **attempting a veritable 
reconquest of Africa.** He referred not only to the continued employ- 
ment of Europeans in African subsidiary firms but also to employment 
of low-wage African labor in France and other European countries, a 
practice in which scandalous abuses had been revealed by several press 
exposes during the preceding year. 

In March and July 1973 the government launched an accelerated 
policy of senegaliHation, as the replacement of foreign employees is 
called. A predominant share of domestic trade in major consumer 
goods was to be expressly reserved for Senegalese wholesale and retail 
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traders (see ch, 15). All private firms already established in the coun- 
try would be obliged to submit a written plan for senegalisation of 
their personnel by the end of the year or face prosecution. Potential 
new foreign investors must make written commitments of the same 
kind as a part of their application for admission. Private firms were to 
begin at once to hire African counterparts for all their European em- 
ployees, to be trained on the job. The official target was to double the 
number of employees in the private sector, not only by eliminating 
residual employment of foreigners but by expanding foreign invest- 
ment and government participation in the creation of new industrial 
capacity. 

Many fofeign firms operating in the country pursued common em- 
ployment policies that are familiar to job applicants in developed coun- 
tries but that in the local context could easily give rise to accusations 
of deliberate discrimination against nationals. One such practice fre- 
quently denounced was the requirement that new employees should 
possess previous job experience in addition to appropriate education. 
Since few new graduates had any means of acquiring the necessary ex- 
perience unless they were hired by the firms concerned, this practice 
had the practical effect of excluding them from employment, and 
new employees with job experience were then allegedly imported 
from abrj^ad. At a public meeting on June 29, 1973, that included a 
number of cabinet ministers and Scholars, this practice was unani- 
mously denounced as evidence of bad faith on the part of foreign-owned 
enterprises. 

Although an increased commitment by foreign-owned firms to provi- 
sion of or-the-job training might interfere with the maximization of.^ 
profit in the short term» it was thought that it could pay dividends in 
goodwill and inhibit the growth of popular dissatisfaction with the 
government's encouragement of fofeign investment. The government 
was seeking to reduce the high price level vis-a-vis foreign competition, 
but high domestic prices resulted in part from the employment of 
foreign nationals at relatively high salaries. The short-term effect of 
employing untrained personnel might thus be offset in the longer term 
by the replacement of the higher salaried foreigners. 

Labor unions were based on the French model and grouped in the 
National Confederation of Senegalese Workers (Confederation Na- 
tionale des Travailleurs Senegalais — CNTS). Labor unions in Cap Vert 
Region, where most modern sector employment was located, were 
grouped in the Senegalese Progressive Union (Union Progressiste 
Senegalaise— UPS). Despite the government's efforts to maintain a 
wage freeze, Senegal in 1972 had the highest wages of any French- 
speaking African nation. Between 1960 and 1970 the average annual 
pay of a wage earner in the private sector had increased from around 
CFAF180,000 to CFAF300,000, and the average annual income of a gov- 
ernment employee had increased from CFAF360,000 to CFAF500,000. 
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By contrast, the average annual income of a peasant was thought to 
have fluctuated over the same period between CFAF10,0{)0 and 
CFAF50,000. Many peasants came to the towns to live at the expense of 
a wage*earning relative, perhaps with the hope of finding an urban 
job. 

The traditional family system was a disincentive to effort by wage 
earners, as increased earnings might not mean increased welfare for 
the nuclear family but only a larger number of kin to support (see ch. 6). 
Some urban wage earners were reportedly responsible for the livelihood 
of as many as twenty-five relatives. Moreover, wage levels in the 1960s 
were generally unrelated to productivity. Many African workers 
showed a preference for wage employment in less productive activities, 
such as government, commerce, or services. A study of Senegal's indus- 
trial labor published by a visiting American scholar in 1968 concluded 
that the operation of the labor market was completely distorted by 
social and political factors. He placed much of the blame on the persist- 
ence of colonial attitudes and of inappropriate French models and 
pointed out that government wage policy might contribute to retarding 
the replacement of foreign by Senegalese employees. He recommended 
that wage policy should discriminatp 'n favor of more productive em- 
ployment sectors and that more effective training should be provided 
for prospective wage earners. 

Thfe educational system was based upon the French model and catered 
to an elite that would go on to acquire a university education (see ch. 8). 
Of those completing coUiege preparatory education, only about one- 
third had majored in science or technical subjects. A 1970 planning 
commission report had recognized the need to make the educational 
system more relevant to the country's practical needs. 

Accordingly, the government in 1972 as part of its effort to improve 
employment possibilities for Senegalese nationals introduced certain 
reforms in the educational system designed to orient more students 
toward vocational training and toward studies in the scientific and 
mathematical fields. In May 1973 the prime minister approved the new 
Department of Human Resources and the establishment of a detailed 
human resources plan to be periodically revised. Follow-up programs 
for former elementary and secondary school and university students 
were to be expanded, and coordination between employment and tech- 
nical training services improved. 

DEVELOPMENT PLANNING 

In the French overseas territories there had been some form of cen- 
tr^ilized investment planning for more than forty years, in the early 
years often involving the conscription of indigenous labor for public 
works. After World War II formal development i.!^: s were introduced 
but were confined to public investment. The plans we* drawn up in 
France and treated all of French West Africa as an integrated whole, 
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inextricably linked wijh the French economy. Emphasis was upon 
facilitating the export of raw materials to France and experts of manu- 
factures from France or from French-owned African enterprises to the 
West African market. In the 1947-59 period, CFAF 25.8 billion was in- 
vested by ttie French economic development agency in Senegal, repre- 
senting^ one-third of the total de\ elopment spending (or all iieven French 
West African countries. Of Sene^^als share, CFAF12 billion, or VI per- 
cent, was investment in infras tructure, most of the remainder was for 
social or administrative projects. There were t\ o postwar development 
plans before independence, the first a six-year plan for 1947 to 1953 and 
the second a five-year plan for 1*^' ' to 1959. 

After independence the new ^rnment initiated a series of four- 
year development plans. The first fou ha\e been defined by the au- 
thorities as essential^ indicative programs of action, setting desirable 
targets of achievement to be fulfilled by private as well as public in- 
vestment and designed to stimulate overall growth in per capita in- 
come. Their expectations of domestic investment have not as a rule 
been fulfilled, but the,\ have alsojeft numerous projects to be financed 
by foreij^n in\estment, which has not always proved forthcoming. 

The First Four-Year Plan for Economic and Social Development 
(19(^1-64) emphasized investment in transport and social infrastruc- 
ture, including administrative buildings, housing, and urban water 
supply. Only 20 percent of its investment target was earmarked for the 
rural ector. Planning was poorly coordinated and almost totally 
lackin : in follow-up provisions. The cumbersome administrative ma- 
chinery was slow to take action and lacked flexibility of response. 
Despite the plan objectives, therefore, the economy was stagnant in the 
early 1960s, with an average rate of growth estimated at about 1 percent 
a year in real terms (constant prices). 

The level of public investment was subsequently increased under the 
Second Four-Year Plan for Economic and Social Development (1965/66- 
1968/69) and the Third Four- Year Plan for Economic and Social Devel- 
o^^ment (1969/70-1972/73), The share of total financing devoted to the 
productive sectors increased from 24 to 45 percent, and rural invest- 
ment t tripled in quantity an<l improved in effectiveness. The shift in 
policy was too late, however, to have much impact on growth until 
after 1968, There was some progress in rural diversification and in in- 
dustrial capacity, particularly in import substitution; but recurrent 
drought and the government's producer price and marketing policy in- 
terfered with the achievement of o\erall production targets in agricul- 
.ture(seech, 14), 

The country had not inherited any planning structure at independ- 
ence, because plans had previously been formulated in France. During 
the l!)60s administrative problems had often led to delay in the utiliza- 
tion of foreign aid once it had been obtained, Moreo\er, desirable proj- 
ects 'r\ ere not al v\ a\ s prepared and justified in adequate detail to attract 
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foreij^n aid within the proposed time period. By the introduction of the 
fourth four-year plan in 1973, however, the government s capacity to 
prepare and implement development projects had reportedly been 
improved. 

The Fourth Four-Year Plan for Economic and Social Development 
(1973-77) was adopted by the National Assembly in July 1973. It pro- 
jected an overall investment target of CFAF181 billion for the entire 
plan period, against CFAF116 billion actually invested under the pre- 
ceding third plan. The official objective of the fourth plan was to attain 
an annual rate of growth of 5.7 percent overall, 4.6 percent in agricul- 
ture, 6.5 percent in industry, and 6 percent in the tertiary sector (com- 
merce and services). 

Financing of the foufth plan presented numerous difficulties. It was 
proposed that three-fqurths should be obtained from foreign sources. 
The declining trend in public savings had coincided with trends mili- 
tating against increased taxes. There was also limited scope for in- 
creased deficit financing, which would place undue strrin on the foreign 
exchange balance and inhibit credit to the private sector. Loans ob- 
tained from abroad would have to be found on relatively easy terms to 
avoid an unmanageable increase in the debt service burden as a result 
of the decline in the proportion of grant aid. Grant aid had constituted 
as much ^s 85 percent of total foreign aid in the years 1964 through 1966 
but had declined to 55 neroent in 1969 through 1971 and was expected 
to drop still further. \ 

Of the total investment proposed under the fourth plan, 26.2 percent 
was ea.»'marked for the rural sector. Groundnut production was to be 
increased to 1.2 million tons by the end of the period, compared with a 
previous high of 1,005,100 in 1968 and a low of around 500,000 in 1973. 
Food grain production targets were 750,000 tons for millet and sorghum, 
compared to a previous high estimated at 86,000 tons. Cotton output 
was to be increased to around 60,o00 tons, from 23,000 tons in 1973. 
There would also be increased emphasis on diversification of crop 
production, including^ irrigated production of rice, sugarcane, and 
vegetables. A dam-building program was to be initiated, and CFAFll 
billion was to be allocated to a program of drilling wells and boreholes. 
This program would improve the water supply of remote villages and 
facilitate livestock development, which had lagged under previous 
plans and was seriously set back by the 1972 drought. 

Industry would receive CFAF26 billion, or 16.9 percent of investment, 
under tue plan. This would include CFAF12 billion for the establish- 
ment of new enterprises. Priority would be given to enterprises oriented 
toward export or those favoring industrial decentralization or having a 
relatively high lal>or requirement. The target was a growth of 11 per- 
cent in industrial output by the end of the plan period. Investment pro- 
jected under the plan did not include proposed financing of several 
large-scale projects, such, as a new petroleum refinery and a dry dock 
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for supertankers, for which jipproval had been obtaiiiid in August 1973 
from the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
(IBRD—also known as the World Bank), 

About 23.S percent of total investment would ^o for commerce, tour- 
ism, and other services. Tourism would have high priority with a 
scheduled CFAF20.8 hilli.^n in investment. Education would get 
CFAF10.3 billion, and health facilities CFAFa.G billion. 

PUBLIC FINANCE 

Like many developing countries, Senegal has rather meager tax re- 
sources. Because the current operating costs of government are rela- 
tively high and have a tendency to grow, there is little flexibility for the 
use of public finance as an instrument of economic or social policy, to 
influence the business cycle, restrain prices, or redistribute wealth 
among social groups. During ihe 1960s the government had followed a 
generally conservative fiscal policy designed to maintain price stability. 
The overall tax burden, as measured in percent of GDP, had increased 
only moderately, to around 21 percent in 1969 and V/0; but its inci- 
dence on consumers and w^age earners was high, because economic 
growth was limited, yields from the tax base at existing rates had not 
greatly expanded, and the economic and social climate did not encour- 
age further rate increases. Low per capita income limited the direct 
tax base, and the government must rely heavily on indirect taxes on 
consumption, imports, and e-ports. 

A feature common to the public finance systems of many developing 
nations has been the use of the official marketing system to skim off a 
share of earnings from peasant export production for the national 
treasury. The Groundnut Stabilization Fund was intended in principle 
to support the groundnut price to the peasant producer in years when 
the world market price had slumped; but in practice, throughout the 
1960s, the government consistently maintained the producer price at a 
level wqW below the export price, and the profits were used to cover a 
portion of the deficit resulting from central government operating and 
development expenditure. This practice resulted in widespread peasant 
discontent, and the low producer price inspired the groundnut crisis 
of the mid-1960s (see ch. 14). Consequently, the government in 1971 
undertook to use tHe stabilization fund in the future to support the pro- 
ducer price at a level somewhat higher than in the past. 

Another reform introduced in 1972 was designed to' give the local 
governments greater independence in determining the use of revenues 
collected at the local level (see ch. 9). The reform was initiated on an 
experimental basis in Thies Region and by mid-1973 appeared to be so 
successful that it was to be introduced in other regions. 

Since independence Senegal had pursued a policy of relative stability 
in its public finances, holding the current operating expenditures of 
government below the level of current revenues and using the resulting 
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public saving to finance a portion of development expenditure. The 
annual rate of increase in the price level had accordingly been kept 
within manageable proportions, but there had been little'stimulus to 
expansion in the economy. During the early 1960s the government had 
placed primary spendir iiphasis on administration rather than de- 
velopment, but in the t id half of the decade a more energetic invest- 
ment spending policy was pursued. The expansionary effects were not 
felt, however, until after 1968. 

Through fiscal 1969 there had been a decline in public saving. On the 
one hand, both ordinary and investment expenditures were growing; on 
the other, tax receipts remained largely stagnant, owing to increased 
tax exemptions on the country's imports. 

After fiscal 1969 there was a recovery in public saving and in extra- 
budgetary treasury receipts (see table 8). Rising international ground- 
nut oil prices produced some sizable stabilization fund surpluses in 
good crop years. After fiscal 1969 tax yields rose, as rates had been in- 
creased and collection improved; but there was no further i^mprove- 
ment through mid- 1973. 

In 1973 the government appeared to be committed to a more energetic 
policy of development expenditure. In principle, it sought to contain the 
growth of government operating expenditure, notably expenditure on 
personnel. In practice, however, it was anticipated that current as well 
as investment expenditure would grow more rapidly than tax revenue 
during the 1970s. The authorities did not have concrete plans for new 
taxes or for higher tax rates. The tax burden was already relatively 
high; and the social climate was regarded as unpropitious for further 
increases because of widespread unemployment, peasant discontent, 
and the hardships attendant on the drought. Although it was hoped to 
avoid a current budget deficit, there was a possibility that after 1973 a 
deficit on the current operating budget might have to be financed by 
domestic borrowing and by credit from the central bank and that de- 
velopment expenditure would be increasingly fin<inced by foreign 
borrowing. 

Rev::nue 

In 1970 the share of direct taxes in total tax revenue had reached 
CFAF17.2 billion, or 40 percent of the total of eFAF43.5 billion (see 
table 9). It had been on the rise throughout the second half of the 1960s 
as a result of higher tax rates and better methods of collection but on 
average in fiscal 1967 through fiscal 1971 had nonetheless provided only 
about one-fourth of budgetary revenues. In this period between 15 and 
20 percent had come from taxes on personal or business incomes and 3 
or 4 percent from the rural head tax and livestock tax. Tax rates on per- 
sonal income were progressive and varied according to the source of 
income. Because of low average personal income levels, only about 
100,000 individuals paid income tax. As is characteristic of developing 
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Table 8 Treasury Operations and Finanang of the Deficit. Senegal, 1968-73 
(in billions of CFA francs)' 





1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


i7f O 

(forccMt) 


Current budgetar>' revenue . .... 


35.4 


36.5 


41 0 


40.7 


45.8 


45.5 


j[^urrent budgetar>' expenditure ... 


-34 5 


-36.5 


-36.6 


-39.8 


-41.1 


-44 4 


Vpinrrent surplus (public saving) 


09 


0.0* 


4.4 


0.9 


4.7 


1.1 


Development budget expenditure^ .... 


-40 


-5 0 


-2.9 


-3.3 


-4.2 


-4.0 


Pension funds and other operations (net) 


0.4 


s 


-0.5 


-0.4 


-0.7 


-0 8 


Overall treasury surplus or deficit (~) 


-2.7 


-5.0 


1.0 


-2.8 


-0.2 


-3.7 


Financing: 














Commodity stabilization fund 
















1.0 


1.9 


0.4 


2.8 


1.5 


« 


Operations of public enterprises . . . 


n,a. 


n.a. 


-1.4 


-1.3 


-0.3 


-►1.0 


Foreign borrowing 


05 


1.6 


0.1 


s 


* 2.9 


1.2 


Deposits with central bank 














(increase-) 


1.4 


2.0 


0.6 


1.0 ' 


-0.6 


1.5 


Nonbank domestic borrowing. 














transactions with French trea3ur>' 
















-0.9 


0.4 


-0.5 


-0.6 


-2.5 


... * 


Change' in treasury cash balances 














(increase ~) 


0.7 


5 


-0 2 


0.9 


-0.8 


0.8 


Current budget revenue as percent of 














GDP' 


n a. 


n.a. 


17.3 


18.5 


17.4 


' 18.9 


Current budget expenditure as percent 














ofGDF 


n.a. 


n.a. 


16.8 


18.1 


15.6 


18.5 


Expenditure on personnel as percent of 














CDF ... 


n a 


n.a 


8.2 


9.5 


8.2 


9.4 



n r— not avaiUbir 

'For vtlue of the CFA franc— see GloMar> 
'Fiscal year endmff June 31 
H) mrana nonr 

'Exclude* develop mrnt projects directlv fmancpd b\ foreign aid 
*Le«ithaj) half the unit 

'Because data for 1973 are onlv forecast, estimates on financing o( the deficit arc incomplete and add to leM than 
anttcipated deHcit. 
^GroM domestic product 



countries, the relatively small number of vva^e and salary earners, par- 
ticularly government employees, were a prime source of personal in- 
come tax because their incomes could be more readily identified. The 
major source of income tax revenues was industrial and commercial 
profits. Business also paid a payroll tax, and in 1973 a special tax on 
firms employing foreigners was augmented to discourage the hiring of 
non-African personnel. Under the investment incentive code, enter- 
prises engaged in priority activities might enjoy an initial tax holiday 
of five to eight years» as well as other tax advantages. 

Under the reforms introduced after 1972, the rural head and livestock 
taxes were gradually to be taken over by the rural councils to be used 
for local development expenditure. In 197;] these taxes were forgiven in 
many areas because of the drought. 
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Tables. Structure of Taxation, Senegal, 1969-70 
(in billions of CFA francs)' 



Taxation of imports 

Taxation of exports 

Other indirect taxation 

Direct taxes paid by enterprises 
Direct taxes paid by households . . . 



14 8 
2.8 
8.2 
40 
9.8 



15.1 
1.8 
9,4 
4.5 

12.7 



TOTAL 



39,3 



43.5 



"For v»!ue of CFA franc— sw Glossary 
*Caifndar>earH 



Source. Adapted from "Les Comptes Economiques du S<:nej?al, 1969-1970," Marches 
Tropicaiu et Mediterraueeu^-i (Paris], XXVIII, No 1424, February 23.^973. pp. 
605-606. 

Indirect taxa. ' m provided between 65 and 70 percent of government 
revenues in fiscal year 1967 through 1971, the residue being supplied 
by nonta.\ sources, such as licensing fees, income from government 
property, and the national lottery. The largest single source of revenue 
was taxes or customs tariffs on imports, which accounted for more 
than 40 percent of the total. Import tax yields had dropped by about 10 
percent in fiscal 1966, when goods from Common Market countries 
were granted full exemption from duty (Si.e ch. 15). Withdrawal of 
French military personnel in the mid-1960s had also brought a decline 
in imports of the kind of luxury goods subject to the highest duties and 
excise taxes, and a steadily growing share of total import value con- 
sisted of essential products that were duty fri?e or subject to minimum 
import tax, such as raw materials and capital equipment. There were 
six categories of import taxes: customs duties, fiscal duties, a statistical 
tax, a standard tax on transactions, an import turnover tax, and a re- 
finery tax on petroleum products. 

Despite exemptions provided for essential goods, the burden of im- 
port taxes was high relative to that in other countries. In fiscal 1967, 
for example, the customs service reported that taxes and tariff duties 
constituted 38 percent of total import value in Senegal, compared with 
19 percent in Ivory Coast and 10 percent in Mauritania. There were spe- 
cial protective tariffs for some goons produced domestically, and on 
some items not produced domestically but ta.xed as luxuries th( rate 
was also well abo\e average. On automobiles, for example, the tr.x bur- 
den exceeded 100 percent. 

The yield of export taxes fluctuates sharply from year to year, de- 
pending primarily on the level and price of groundnut oil exports. The 
rate of the tax on groundnut exports was lowered in 1965 and 1967 after 
the loss of price support on the French market, and receipts have since 
declined. Export taxes provided about 8 percent of total revenues in 
fiscal 1967 and 4 percent in fiscal i971. 
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Receipts from excise duties and other consumption taxes provide 12 
to 1 1 percent of total revenues, and the domestic turnover tax provides 
about 7 percent, K\cise duties were levied on alcoholic beverages, cigars 
and cigarettes, soft drinks, kola nuts, green tea, and certain petroleum 
products. In 1969 a new excise tax on coffee was introduced, and the 
taxes on kola nuts and petroleum products were increased. A tax on 
edible oil was extended to include all fats and oils 

Expenditure 

At independence the country had inherited a costly and top-heavy 
administrative structure based upon its former position as the capital 
of F rench West Africa. Its educated elite looked to the government as 
the natural source of employment. After independence the nationaliza- 
tion of existing agencies and creation of new government. enterprises 
and other public entities accelerated the proliferation of jobs on the 
public payroll. Overstaffing and inefficiency were rife. Indignation 
over the incidence of corruption and diversion of public funds reached 
from the peasants of remote villages to President Senghor himself. 

In fiscal 11^73 salaries had continued to make up more than 50 percent 
of current operating expenditure. The government had undertaken to 
contain the size of the administration as far as possible through attri- 
tion, insisting on the mandatory retirement age and failing to replace 
retiring personnel Theeconomic climate was not considered propitious, 
however, for outright reductions in staffing, and some increase in 
salary levels was expected. 

There is no breakdown of final expenditure by function performed. 
The budget allocation of resources to individual ministries is not always 
an accurate indication of function because administrative allocations 
include many catchall categories. In fiscal 1971 the allocation included 
the following categories, education and sports, 21.0 percent; defense, 
12.6 percent: general administration, 10.0 percent; justice and police, 
9.7 percent; health. 9.4 percent; transport, urbanism, and public works, 
7.1 percent; agriculture, G.O percent: and service of the public debt, 4.5 
percent. In fiscal 1973 there was an increase in public debt servicing 
and in transfer payments from central to local government. 

MONETARY AND BANKING SYSTEM 

There are four commercial banks, as well as the National Develop- 
ment Bank(Banque Nationale deDeveloppement du Senegal— BNDS), 
the National Savings Bank (Caisse Nationale d'Epargne du Senegal), 
and other financial intermediaries, such as the postal checkingsystem, 
the treasury, and various insurance and pension funds. Senegal is a 
member of the French franc area and of the West African Monetary 
Union (Union Monetaire Ouest-Africaine— UMOA). With the other 
members of the union it shares a common central bank, the Central 
Bank of the West African States (Banque Centrale des Etats de 
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TAfrique de TOuest — BCEAO), which functions as the bank of issue 
for their common currency. Until 1973 the union had seven members: 
Senegal, Ivory Coast, Ni^er, Upper Volta, Togo, Dahomey, and Mauri- 
tania. Mauritania left the union on June 31, 1973, when it withdrew 
from the French franc area and established its own currency inde- 
pendent of the CPA franc. Togo and Dahomey were reported to be con- 
sidering following suit. 

The CFA franc is the common currency unit of the African Financial 
Community (Communaute Financiere Africaine— CFA), which con- 
sists of African members of the French franc area. It is tied to the 
French franc at a fixed parity of CFAF50 equal 1 French franc. The 
CFA franc has followed the successive devaluations of the French 
franc, changing its par value in relation to the United States dollar 
each time. The rates of exchange per United States dollar were: from 
1958 through 1968, CFAF246.8; irom August 10, 1969, through Novem- 
ber 1971, CFAF277.8. From December 1971, when the United States dol- 
lar was first devalued, through January 1973, the rate was CFAF255.79 
per United States dollar; after the second dollar devaluation in Feb- 
ruary 1973 it was CFAF230.2. Coins and banknotes issued by the 
BCEAO are legal tender in all member countries of the union, but CFA 
francs from other African countries are not usually accepted. 

The BCEAO was the lineal descendant of the old common bank of 
issue of the French West African countries in colonial times. This had 
originally been a commercial bank, but its title was changed to the 
BCEAO in April 1959. It was then dissolved in 1962 and replaced by a 
new central bank with the same name but with a board of directors 
consistingof representatives of the member governments of the UMOA 
and of France. The operations of the BCEAO are governed by the UMOA 
treaty of May 1962 and by the cooperation agreement with France of 
October 1962. 

The member countries hold their foreign currency reserves in an 
operations account with the French treasury. Transfers between mem- 
ber countries and France are unrestricted, but transfers of foreign 
exchange reserves to other countries require French approval. The 
French treasury, however, guarantees the convertibility of all holdings 
in the operations account into any foreign currency needed. It thus 
stands behind the parity of the CFA franc and guarantees its stability. 
In return, Franceexercises a measure of control over the monetary and 
fiscal policies of UMOA governments through its representation on the 
board of directors of the BCEAO. 

The management of the union's monetary policy is entrusted to a 
board of directors and five monetary committees, one for each member 
country. The monetary committees have general competence over the 
operations of the central bank in their respective countries and specific 
powers over credit distribution in the country. The chief implements 
available for credit control are rediscount rates and credit ceilings. 
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Ever since the monetary union was established in 1962, however, the 
basic discount rate has been maintained unchanj^'ed at a low 3.5 percent. 
The credit coilinj^s are determined semiannually by the union's board 
of directors on the recommendation of the monetary committee for the 
country concerned. The nat'onal monetary committee then decides 
upon the allocation of the ceiling amojiR the banks and the treasury. 
The ceilings are enforced by moral suasion. 

. The generally cautious monetary policy followed by the BCEAO and 
by other African franc area institutions had brought franc area ar- 
rangements under attack in the early 1970s. The Malagasy Republic 
and Mauritania withdrew from members! ip, and other countries were 
calling for revision of their basic economic cooperation agreements 
with France. In December 1972 President Senghor asserted that Sene- 
gal had benefited from the relative stability of the CFA franc. He also 
emphasized that no country could hope to achieve true monetary au- 
tonomy, because all were under the domination of North America, 
Europe, and Japan in monetary matters. At the same time, however, 
he concurred with the demand for franc area reforms presented to the 
French government by the president of Niger in January 1972 and par- 
ticularly with the complaint that BCEAO policy had emphasized sta- 
bility at th^» expense of economic development. 

President Senghor proposed that the BCEAO be replaced by a West 
African bank for development, retaining the same functions but pro- 
viding in addition more flexible means for financing member govern- 
ment treasuries. He also suggested that its statutes be modified to 
permit decisions by a two-thirds vote instead of the existing require- 
ment for unanimity This would give the non-French members a greater 
voice. He also p^'-^med that the monetary committees for the individ- 
, ual member countries be given an expanded competence. The BCEAO 
already had stronger African representation on the board of directors 
and monetary committees than did the corresponding central bank for 
central African countries, but President Senghor recommended that it 
should have a higher proportion of Africans on its administrative staff 
and provide the requisite training. 

During the 1960s and the early 1970s the BCEAO kept the general 
level of interest rates low in order to encourage the expansion of invest- 
ment and production. Because interest rates were so much lower than 
those prevailing in France, however, many businesses transferred 
their profits to French banks and then borrowed from banks in Senegal 
to finance their expansion. In general, it was thought that the low 
level of domestic interest rates was not conducive to the needed mo- 
bilization of domestic saving for development. The outflow of savings 
to abroad was particularly marked after 1966. 

Uniform banking legislation for the members of the UMOA was pro- 
vided for in its 1962 treaty and was introduced in Senegal by a law of 
July 10, 1964, and a dc-crce of 1965. These banking regulations estab- 
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lished minimum capitalization and reserve requirements for all the 
country's banking institutions. Total bank credit is regulated by the 
BCEAO and its monetary committees, but supervision of banking 
safety requirements, admission of new banks, and determination of 
other banking terms and conditions is the province of the National 
Credit Council. A commission for banks and financial institutions 
super\ ises the application of both credit policy and banking regulations. 

The country has four commercial banks, three of which are owned by 
foreign interests, predominantly French. One of the commercial banks, 
the Senegalese Bank Union for Commerce and Industry (Union Sene- 
galaise de Banque pour le Commerce et Tlndustrie — USB), is jointly 
owned by the Senegal government, the BNDS, and foreign interests. 
The other three are the General Banking Company of Senegal (Societe 
Generale de Banque au Senegal — SGBS), the International Bank for 
Commerce and Industry of Senegal (Banque Internationale pour 
le Commerce et Tlndustrie au Senegal — BICIS), and the Interna- 
tional West African Bank (Banque Internationale pour TAfrique 
Occidentale— BIAO). 

In Senegal the national treasury also performs certain bankingbpera- 
tions: it may receive deposits from public or semipublic institutions 
and accepts customs duty bills in payment of certain import taxes. The 
post office operates a postal checking system for the public on the 
European model. Other financial institutions include the Gen- 
eral Company for Automobile Credit (Societe Generale de Credit 
Automobile — SOGECA) and the National Savings Bank. A French 
government agency with headquarters in Paris, the Central Fund for 
Economic Cooperation (Caisse Centrale de Cooperation Economique — 
CCCE), operates in Senegal as it does in other French-speaking African 
countries, e.xtending medium-term or long-term loans to public entities 
or for projects undertaken by private companies. 

In the early 1970s two special credit guarantee funds were created 
to facilitate tKe granting of bank credits to small or medium-sized en- 
terprises owned by Senegalese nationals, as part of the program to pro- 
mote Senegalese participation in the private business sector. The first 
of these guarantee funds was established at the end of 1970 as part of 
the Industrial Promotion Fund (Societe Nationale d'Etudes et de Pro- 
motion Industrielle — SONEPI). Another was created in August 1971 
as an autonomous semipublic entity, the Guarantee and Assistance 
Fund for Commerce (Societe Nationale de Garantie et d'Assistance au 
Commerce— SONAGA). 

The main source of medium- and long-term credit in the country is 
the BNDS, which was created in 1964 by the merger of two previous 
banks. Its purpose is to provide financing and technical assistance for 
projects conducive to economic and social development. Through 1970 it 
extended credit to industry as well as for agriculture and housing con- 
struction. After October 1970, however, the USB commercial bank took 
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over much of the financing for projects in industry and commercial 
construction, and BNDS credits have gone larj^ely for agriculture and 
housing. The BNDS also provides short-term crop financing, and after 
mid-1970 its share of groundnut crop financing increased to 80 percent. 
The bank's medium- and long-term lending bogged down after 1968, 
when a high proportion of its loans outstanding consisted of bad debts. 
In 1969 the government began a reorganization of the banks affairs 
which was still under wav in 1973. 
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AGRICULTURE, FISHING, AND INDUSTRY 

In 1970 the rural sector of the economy, including crop production, 
stockraising, fishing, and forestry, was thought to provide the liveli- 
hood for about 7T percent of the population. Roughly 66 percent were 
dependent upon cultivation alone, and another 8 percent upon the com- 
bination of cultivation and stockraising. Only about 2 percent were 
wholly dependent upon herding for their livelihood, and about 1 percent 
upon full-time fishing. Some 170,000 farm families were engaged in the 
production of groundnuts (peanuts) for export, usually in combination 
with subsistence production of drought-resistant sorghum and millet. 

Cultivating methods were among the most advanced in West Africa 
but, because of poor soils and low and erratic rainfall through most of 
the northern and central portions of the country, average yields were 
low. Population pressure in the longest settled rural areas in the west 
meant that many cultivating families did not have enough land to 
ensure subsistence. Earnings from rural sector activities furnished 
only 33 percent of gross domestic product (GDP) in the crop year 1970. 
Another 21.6 percent derived from industry, of which the groundnut- 
crushing edible oil mills accounted for an important share. In 1972, for 
the first time, gross turnover from the traditional and industrial fishing 
fleets exceeded gross turnover in agriculture. 

The industrial sector, heavily dependent upon processing of agricul- 
tural crops, suffered from the recurrent full or partial crop failures of 
the late 1960s, just as it was surmounting the difficult process of 
readjustment after loss at independence of its markets in the former 
federation of French West Africa (see ch. 2). The crucial groundnut 
export sector was hard hit in this period by the increasingly severe 
droughts that came every other year, by loss of its price protection on 
the French market, and by government policy on cooperatives, 
marketing, and producer prices — which contributed to the mounting 
peasant malaise and groundnut production crisis of the late 1960s. 

In 1970 and 1971 the government accordingly undertook an energetic 
program to restore peasant confidence by reforming its crop price and 
marketing structure, and in the 1971/72 season there was a strong 
revival of groundnut production. Concurrently, the authoiities were 
drawing up their Fourth Four- Year Plan for Economic and Social 
Development (1973-77), which was to coordinate heavy new invest- 
ments and foreign aid projects designed to increase productivity in 
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existing crops; relieve population pressure by organized settlement of 
new lands, and diversify crop production to improve food supply, to 
reduce heavy food imports, and to alleviate the disadvantages of heavy 
dependence on groundnut oil exports. By mid-1973, however, a new and 
serious crisis for agriculture had comt with the disastrous 
consequences of the 1972 drought. 

MAJOR PROBLEMS OF THE l%Os AND EARLY 1970s 

Regional Population Pressure and Land Use Patterns 

In the late 1960s less than 15 percent of the country s total land area , 
was thought to be under cultivation. The area cultivated had been 
extended by about 40 percent between 1960 and 1967. Assessment of the 
amount of potentially arable land was uncertain, but in the early 1960s 
one source placed it at nearly 30 percent of total land area. Most of the 
cultivated land was in the overpopulated Groundnut Basin of the west 
where, on only one-seventh of the country's surface, 60 percent pf the 
population lived and farmed (see fig. 9). Growing population pressure 
on the land in large portions of this region had resulted in badly 
depleted soils and in declining yields. 

The Groundnut Basin (or Groundnut Triangle) extends from between 
Saint-Louis and Louga in the north to Kaolack in the south, including 
the regions of Thies, Diourbel, and most of Sine-Saloum. The northern 
half, often known as the Old Groundnut Basin, is densely populated 
and relatively arid. In an average year it receives less than twenty-six 
inches of rainfall; and in the drought years 1966, 1968, 1970, and 1972 
it suffered badly (see ch. 3). The southern half, and particularly it 
southeastern portion, is less densely settled, has better soils, and 
averages between thirty -six and sixty inches of rainfall a year. Plans 
for resettlement of excess population from the west and for the expan- 
sion and diversification of agricultural production are therefore 
focused on the use of less densely settled portions of southeastern 
Sine-Saloum, western Senegal Oriental, and the river basins in 
Casamance and along the Senegal River in the north . 

Population density in the Groundnut Basin is about 230 inhabitants 
per cultivated square mile, compared to an average of forty-nine per 
cultivated square mile for the country as a whole. Given the poor 
condition of the soils and the methods of cultivation in use in most of 
ihq basin, 24 acres must be cultivated to provide enough food for one 
person during an average year. With the techniques in use in 1973, one 
active adult had the capacity to diltivate three acres. Because of 
growing population pressure, however, the average active adult in the 
basin had access to only about one acre for cultivation. The result was 
endemic malnutrition and a death rate among children that reached 
nearly 20 percent in some part'^ of the basin. 

The progressive reduction of fallow periods and exhaustion of soils 
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in the older parts of the Groundnut Basin were sometimes attributed 
not-'only to population pressure but to excessive concentration on 
production of groundnuts for ex|>ort. Groundnuts were first introduced 
as a cash crop by the French around 1840, so that by 1970 they had been 
under cultivation for more than 100 years in the northwestern portion 
of the basin. Before their introduction the traditjpn^l practice of 
shifting cultivation with lon^ years of fallow had>een well adapted to 
conserving soil fertility. Cash (LTop production had led to the permanent 
settlement of lar^e numbers of former shifting cultivators and, as 
population grew, the original rotation of groundnuts-millet-fallow 
progressively gave way to a rotation in which the fallow period was 
greatly curtailed or abandoned. 

On the other hand, the fact that its peasants had a relatively long 
experience X)f permanent settlement and cultivation had enabled 
Senegal to gain experience of agricultural methods that wer< he\y 
advanced in the West African context. In the early 1960s, foi example, 
fertilizer consumption was the highest in Africa, and use of animal 
traction the highest in West Africa. Despite its poor physical resources, 
the country had been able to develop an export in some demand on 
world mai kets without the usual concomitant of plantation production 
or land annexation by European settlers. 

Moreover, in the early 1970s most agronomists agreed that relatively 
drought-rosistant groundnuts, sorghum, and millet were the i :ily 
crops suitable for rain-fed (nonirrigated) cultivation in the center and 
north of the country. Even with these crops, average yields were low 
over much of the basin becai se of recurrent fall or partial crop failures 
resulting from too low or erratic rainfall. In the northern third of the 
country, where annual rainfall ranges between sixteen and twenty-four 
inches, groundnut yields attain an average of 450 pounds per acre only 
in one year out of two.. In the central third an average yield of 670 
pounds per acre can be'attained in two years out of three; but in the 
southern third, where annual rainfall averages more than thirty-two 
inches, yields of 750 to 850 pounds per acre are usually attained every 
year. 

In the past, migrati^ ; o the new lands of the southeast had been 
sF)ontaneous and largeb disorganized. Most of the cultivating peoples 
of Senegal had never displayed the social resistance to migration that 
has imF)eded the resettlement of agricultural population in many 
Af -ican countries. The Wolof had been particularly mobile (see ch. 4;. 
Evf r since.* the advent of com merciai groundnut production in 1840, the 
farm population and land under cultivation has been expanding gradu- 
ally eastward and sou*' 'ard. From 1840 to 1885 groundnut production 
and farm population had h en concentrated largely in the, regions 
surrounding the ports of Sa' X Louis and Mbour. After construction of 
the rail line from Dakar to Saint-Louis in 1885, the entire ''rail region," 
extending from Joal in the south to Saint-Louis in the north and con- 
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siderablytothe east of the railroa' became a center of rural population 
and groundnut production. Between 1909 and 1912 groundnut produc- 
tion and population followed the eastward extensioi. of the railroad, 
and after 1912 Wolof members of the Muslim Muridiya brotherhood 
began >to migrate eastward from the Groundnut Basin to settle part of 
the Terres Neuves (New Lands), in the eastern half of Sine-Saloum. 
After 1960 migration of Muridiya pioneers reached a rate of about 5,000 
a year. In consequence the districts around Kaffrine and Kongheul had 
been almost fully settled by 1970, and soil exhaustion had become a 
problem. Thereafter new land was available for settlement only in the 
more easterly part of the Terres Neuves area and farther east. 

The chief obstacle to resettlement in the early 1970s was the lack of 
rural feeder roads and other economic and social infrastructure in the 
southeast. Moreover, although social resistance to migration was much 
less entrenched than ixi most African countries, many young men were 
reluctant to break off family ties in the old village and to learn the new 
techniques and cropping practices required by the different soils and 
climate of the southeast. Most of the impoverished inhabitants of the 
northwestern Groundnut Basin lacked the food or cash resources needed 
to maintain them for a year until the first harvest on the new land. 

For th« government to provide the required roads, schools, health 
facilities, and farm inputs in the Terres Neuves and to assume the cost 
of moving families and maintaining them until the first harvest would 
be a very costly operation. Moreover, if the mistakes of previous spon- 
taneous and planned resettlement were to be avoided, it was apparent 
that supervision and extension services would be required for a time to 
prevent rapid depletion of the soils. A ten-year pilot project for resettle- 
ment of 300 families in the eastern Terres Neuves region was therefore 
initiated in 1972 to test costs and methods for larger scale resettlement 
efforts in the future (see Agricultural Improv(*ment Programs, this ch.). 

Similarly, /agricultural diversification programs for the river valleys 
and other irrigated areas were being initiated on a limited scale with a 
v.ew to future extension. In areas of eastern Sine-Saloum, Casamance, 
and Senegal Oriental regions, considerable progress had already been 
made with cotton, rice, tobacco, and maize (corn); and there were plans 
for increasing production of sugar, fruits, and vegetables. 

Drought and Water Supply \^ 

Low and erratic rainfall has been a consistent^ problem over large 
areas of the country (see ch. 3). Beginning in the mid-1960s, however, 
the customary cycle of one drought year in four gave way to droughts 
:f increasing severity every other year. Droughts in 1966 and 1968 were 
followed by a more severe drought in 1970, and the drought of 1972 was 
the worst since 1913. The effect on the water table and vegetation cover 
was cumulative, ^nd it was feared that in some areas of the country it 
might prove permanent. 
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The usual rainy season extends from May through October in the 
south, from mid-June to mid-October in most of the central portion of 
the country, and from July to Sept-mbtr in the north. This is the 
urowinK' season for groundnuts and food crops. In 1972 the r- '-s came 
early in June and Jul\ and. after a lon^ period without any rain, precip- ■ 
itation was scant in August and September and too late in October. The 
effect on the 1972 harvest and on 1973 food supply was catastrophic. 

The entire country suffered from the l972 drouuht, e\en as farsouth 
as Casamance, where thi rice hu ,est was about half that of the 
previous year. Thf 1972 urowiii^' season was particularly disastrous in 
the most populated two-thirds of the northern portion of the country. 
By May 1973 between 80 and 95 percent of the rural population of the 
northern and north-central areas had been hard hit by the conse- 
quences of the drouKht, and the exodus to the towns wuj alarming the 
authorities. Certain areas had i>een designated for priority relief on the 
basis of the pe \* -aaue of crop loss. Group three, with losses between 
7() and 10^ percent, had highest priority, fhies Region, with 227,225 
disaster VK:ims. and Diourbel Re^-iua. ] h 493.^30, were in this cate- 
gory. The (trroNdfsHi'niiiif.'i (distric* .sted for priority assistance 
were mostly located in a triangle lyin^' between Thii?s, Saint-Louis, 
ana Lin^uere. Farther east., the Ferlo had become an unrecognizable 
desert. To the south, around Kaolack in Sine-Saloum Region, losses 
were estimated at between 50 and 75 percent. In Fleuve Region the 
Senegal River in the north had reached a hi^'h-water mark of only 
sixteen feet compared to its customary thirty feet in flood season, 
^ which is the cultivating' season. On the modern development projects 
'^irrigation could not be assured, and traditional cultivators of the river . 
valley were able to plant only about 10 percent of the area usually 
eijltivated, " \ 

The cumulative pffcvt of six years of drought on the water table had \ 
dried up wells and streams and de\astated the natural vegetation 
cover in the traditional grazing areas, and the herders had been forced 
farther and farther south or had sought refuge in the towns. The dis- 
tance bet '.een watering points should not be greater than ten or twelve 
miles, but some livestock owners had to drive their herds hundreds of 
miles in search of water and grazing. Li\estock losses from thirst and 
starvation could not yet be estimated in mid-1973, but in the depart- 
ment of Louga southeast of Saint-Luuis, where much of the cattle herd 
had sought refuge, about 6o percent had alreach died, and considerable 
further losses were expected as disease spread among the starved and 
weakened animals. 

Because only at)out 2 [)ercent of its total population is thought to be 
wholly dept ident on li\estock for survival. Senegal w as somewhat less 
hard hit in this respect than some of the other five Sahelian countries 
that suffered from the drought. Mauritania. Mali. Chad. Niger, and 
Upper Volta. Quite apart from the .short-term suffering involved, 
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however. lonK-term plans to reduce the need for imports of meat and 
dairy products and to iinproveTKe productivity of the livestock Herd 
would obviously bo set back by many years. The pro^^ram for drilling 
new wells and establishing watering poinbi^along the traditional 
grazing itineraries had also received a grav/^ setback, and massive new 
investment in the program'would be requirok 

By mid-1973 short-term famine relief supples mobilized by bilateral 
and* international aid agencies had reached the ports of West Africa, 
but the onset of the rainy season in June threatened to inundate roads 
to the interior. Press reporb were full of accusations that not enough 
had betii done to ensure the smooth operation of the distribution pro- 
gram. The main lesson of the disaster, however, was said to be that it 
could have been avoided if cooperation between the Sahelian countries 
of West Africa could have been achieved ten years earlier on the vital 
problem of water control in the river basins. 

The drainage pattern of the river basins, which determines the water 
table of the entire Sahelian n rion, cannot be effectively controlled 
without an active degree of cooperation among the states involved, 
keorulation of the flow of the Senegal .:iver, for example, will require, 
at th<i /ery least, agreement between Senegal, Mali, and Mauritania, 
the remaining members of the Organization for Development of the 
Senegal River (Organisation pour la Mise en Valeur du Fleuve Senegal— 
OMVS), which was founded in 1972 after the old Organization of Sene- 
gal River States (Organisation des Etats Riverains du Senegal— OERS) 
foundered upon Guinea's withdrawal (see eh.. 15), Discussion had been 
under way for decades on the most suitable location for a main regu- 
lating dam and subsidiary dams and. if action had been taken in time, 
some commentators believe that the impact of the 1966-72 drought 
cycle might have been greatly reduced if not averted altogether. Among 
possible locations discussed fo- the main dam, Manantali in Mali was 
favored. Other possible damsues included one on the Faleme River 
along the eastern border between Senegal and Mali. 

Even if the comiilt' rains were abundant, it was predicted that resto- 
ration of the water tai/le in the area might take five to eight years and 
that an effective program to regulate river flow and drainage in the 
area by means of dams might take thirty years to carry out. The short- 
and long-term aid efforts were being coordinated by the Unit^^d 
Nati^ms Food and Agriculture Orpanization (FAO), which had cr^ed 
the special Fund for Aid to the Sahelian Zone. A suitable pattefil for a 
successful long-term water-control progt'am was cited in the project 
carried out by the FAO in cooperation with the Moroccan government 
in the Rharb River Plain of Morocco. Initiated in 1%7. the program 
was\expected to take twenty-five or thirty years to complete, but it had 
already resulted in some improven i. 

Senegal was mobilizing foreign <xn\ commitments for an accelerated 
program of well drilling in the areas most affected by the drought and 
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for construction of a dam on the Scncj^al River Delta. By May 1973 six 
stationary woll-iirillinj^ tirij^adcs and one mobile uell-drillin^^ brigade 
had been c(|ui[)[)c<i United States aid technicians were alread.^ .'n^aged 
in a well-drdlinK proj^rani in Thies Rej^iun. New waterinj^ i^cmts were 
to be connected u[) to the channel from Lac de Guiers Reser\oir, which 
furnished Dakar's dwindling water su[)ply. 

An interniinisterial councd meet.n^^ in late March 197^ announced 
that more than CFAF8 billion (for \alue of the CFA franc -^see 
Glossary) would be re:|uired for a ten-\ear action proj^ram in the 
center and north to restore \ej^etation and agriculture in Diuurbcl 
Rej^ion and in the areas of Ca\or and Ndiambour, all in the center and 
north, which had become virtually a semidesert. 

For the culti\atinj^ population of the north and center, there would 
be no 1978/71 harvest unless the seed were put into the ground at the 
onset of ^the rainy season in June 1973. Most cultivators had been 
forced to cbnsume all their seed from the pre\iuus years harvest, and 
the distribution of new^ seed supplies to the interior was therefore one 
(»f the most ur^^ent tasks confronting the authorities. Short-term 
efforts to relieve the immediate suffering of the population also in- 
cluded the distribution of fish to inland \ illa^es and the cancellation of 
debts incurred to the cooperati\es for supplies during the 1972 growing 
season. 

Government Policy and the Peasant Malaise 
Producer Price Policy 

Since the counti.,'^ groundnut exports lost their protection on the 
French market in the liUiOs, agricultural price support nas become an 
exclusively domestic responsibility. It was carried out by the 
conimodit\ stabilization fundn, of which the mo^l important was thr? 
G undnut Stabilization Fund, tiiitablished in 1958. Payments to the 
fund were intended to [)ro\ide support for producer prices in years 
w hen the international [jrice has slumped, but in practice, throughout 
the l%Os. the go\ernment consistentl\ maintained 'he producer price 
well below the '.'X[)ort price and used the resulting surpluses paid into 
the stabilization fund as a source oT general re\enue for go\ernment. 

Preferential high prices on the French market were gradually 
reduced after 19G2 and finall\ abolished in 191)7. Thereafter, Senegal's 
groundnut oil had tocom[)ete (.n the world market against a w ide range 
of other edible oils. The impact of declining export prices on the peasant 
[)nKiucer was heightened when the authorities, fearing loss-A>f-gaveni- 
TiCnt re\enue, made a sharf) reduct an in the producer price. The low 
[)rice did not offer suffivient incenti\e to [)roducti()n, and many 
peasants fnrsook groundnuts for millet and sor^num. The. result was to 
accelerate the uerline in groundnut [jrotiuctior caused bv the droughts 
of 19()6, 1908, and 1970. 

Moreover the auth()rities, dissatisfied with groundnut (iualit.N and 
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with the financial management of the marketing cooperatives, decided 
to withhold about 4 percent of the producer price in the 1967/68 and 
19gb/69 seasons pending; investijiution and reform. To make matters 
worse, the system paid the producers at harvesttime in promissory 
notes, making the cash payment only several months later, after the 
crop had been exported and the accounts of the marketing cooperatives 
verified. Most farmers were in severe need of cash by harvesttime and 
could not afford to wait for payment. Speculation m the promissory 
notes by usurers developed, and the farmers incurred burdensome debt 
in return for immediate cash. Substantial quantities of groundnuts, 
estimated at about 10 percent of the crop, were smuggled into The 
Gambia, to be sold for cash at the higher prices prevailing there. 

The increasingly severe droughts of 1966, 19G8, and 1970 also made it 
difficult for the peasants to repay the charges incurred for the use of 
farm supplies and equipment pressed upon them by the cooperatives. 
Because of the droughts the use of improved seed, fertilizers, and im- 
plements did not result in the improved harvest promised but only in 
an onerous burden of debt, contributing to peasant impoverishment 
and resentment against the authorities. The 1970/71 groundnut season 
wasjhe worst in twenty years, and by March 19'^ only about 30 per- 
cent (if the peasants debt for farm supplies had been recovered by the 
marketing cooperatives. Faced by a crisis of production and a crisis 
of confidence, the government decided in mid-1971 to forgive the 
remainder of the debt. 

Already, in mid-1970, the government and ruling political party, 
faced with mounting peasant unrest, had undertaken to hear the 
grievances of the peasants and had come up with certain interim price 
reforms. Cash payment had been reintroduced in the 1969/70 season, 
and for the 1970/71 season the producer price was increased for the 
first time in several years. Special premiums were added to the basic 
producer price. In the subsequent 1971/72 season, prices were raised 
by 16 to 27 percent, and with more favorable weather there was a dra- 
matic recovery in groundnut production. Thereafter the government 
undertook a commitment to support the producer price at a level that 
would pay the farmer to maintain a reasonable proportion of his land 
under groundnuts. The concurrent reorganization and reform of the 
cooperative system and of the government marketing agencies were 
designed to restore peasant confidence as well as to reduce adminis- 
trative costs and improve financial efficiency. 

An illustration of the cost composition of the groundnut price in a 
good market year under the new policy projected the 1973 price at the 
equivalent of CFAF50,000 per ton in the shell, at European port of 
entry. Of this, an estimated 24 percent would represent a surplus to go 
into the Groundnut Stabilization Fund. Eight percent would go for 
transporta%on to the {wrt. 13 percent for cost of insurance and freight, 
5 percent for the export tax, and 5 percent for miscellaneous expenses. 
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including ih*- commission of the marketing cou[)erative. The farmer 
would be !(»ft \sith the official Kross [)roducer [)rice of CFAF23,000 per 
ton, or about 1.1 [)ercent of the ex[H)rt price of the raw product in the 
shell Actuall.\ , by 1973 the country was crushing all of its own ground- 
nut [)roduction (except for eating peanuts, which are only shelled). The 
out[)Ut was then exported in [)rocesscd form as oil or feed cake. A sizable 
share of the final export earnings thus consi.s'ted of processing earnings 
accruing to industry. 

The official farm ^ate [)rice to the producer is iijross, not net, of the 
farmer's production costs. Thus the [)riceof CFAF23,000 per ton in 1973 
does not repre.sent what a peasant actually receives. The cooperative 
first deducts from this price the cost of supplies and equipment pro- 
vided to the farmer, seed, fungicide, fertilizer, implements, and serv- 
ices The cost of these supplies includes a profit margin for the 
government. An official re[)ort published in ^970 estimated that the 
peasants ma.\ effectively have received a net return equivalent to only 
55 to 60 percent of the official farm ^ate producer price. 

Marketing Policy 

Until independence, crops had been purchased from the farmers and 
marketed by [)rivate tr;iders, although producer prices vvere fixed by 
the government. Pri\ ^'e traders also dealt in fertilizer, seed, and farm 
implements. In 1960 a government decree provided for association of 
farmers in rei^r^anized local marketing cooperatives and established 
government agencies lo control the marketinjy of crops and farm 
supplies. For a few ytars private traders continued to operate in 
competitiop with the official coo[)erative-marketin^ agency system, 
but the cooperatives lank over an increasingly important role, collect- 
ing 22 percent of the recorded groundnut crijp in the 1960/61 season 
and~63 percent b> the 1966/67 season. After the licenses of most of the 
private traders had expired and an official collection and marketing 
monopoly had been decreed, the cooperatives collected 98 [)ercent of 
the recorded cro[) in the 1967/68 seas,on. That portion of the crop that 
was consumed for subsistence, smuggled into The Gambia, sold surrep- 
titiously to itinerant traditional African traders, or exchanged with 
nomadic herders probably did not enter int(j recorded cro[) statistics 
at all. 

During fnost of the 196t)s two or m(*re gcjvernment agencies partici- 
pated in the marketing ofieration, which involved considerable over- 
staffing, inefficiency, and financial loss. E\en bc'fore the crisis in 
peasant confidence of the late 1960.s, economic adv isers had been urging 
the authorities to streamline the marketing bureaucracy and [)ro- 
cedures. In 1968 a three-year [injgram f(jr this |)Ur|)ose was launched 
with funds from the International Development Association and advice 
from an Italian consultant grouf). In November 1971 the former 
Agricultural Marketing Board was «ib(jltshed and its staff and functions 
merged ^«ith those of the government's National CooiH-ration and 
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Development Assistance Office (Office Nationale de Cooperation et 
d'Assistance pour le Developpement— ONCAD). ONCAD thub 
assumed sole responsibility for collection and marketing of certain 
crops, including groundnuts, millet, and sorghum. The agency's 
personnel had been reduced and the effectiveness of its operations im- 
proved, although there remained room for further improvement,' In 
1969 it began to register a small surplus. Collection of crops from the 
farmers and distribution of farm inputs remained the function of the 
local cooperative. ONCAD's responsibility was collection from the 
cooperative and sale as exports or to the oil mills. 

Its intermediate role in the collection of crops was only one of the 
functions of ONC/VD. It was responsible for the functioning of the 
system of cooperktives. Along with the Agricultural Development 
Agency and the National Development Bank, it also had responsibility 
for carrying out the government's major rural development program 
in the Groundnut Basin. In this connection it managed the stock of 
improved seed and distributed seed through the cooperatives in May, 
to be paid for in kind out of the harvest in December. It ordered, im- 
ported, and distributed other farm supplies required by the coopera- 
tives and their members, including farm equipment. It sustained the 
credit burden entailed by the delay between cash payment for the crop 
at farm gate and eventual reimbursement by oil mills or exports. For 
this purpose it received credits from the National Development jfeank 
and from private commercial banks. j 
Cooperatives 

The postindependence cooperatives had beeh preceded by the provi- 
dence societies (later, mutual societies) established at the village level 
by the French authorities after 1910. These societies were viewed by 
the French as cooperatives in the village interest, and they did perform 
certain traditional functions of a European cooperative, such as the 
provision of credit for seed, fertilizer, and implements. They also pro- 
tected their members from the worst excesses of village usury, although 
their own rates of interest were very high. They did not attempt to 
eliminate the foreign private middleman in crop collection and export. 
Moreover, they tended to be dominated by local French administrators, 
and their peasant members usually viewed them as simply another 
manifestation of colonial authority. Because this authority was often 
exercised through the local notables, this already privileged group was 
favored in the operation of the cooperatives. They alsotended to perpet- 
uate or increase social inequalities by providing credit and means of 
production by preference to those in the best position to achieve rapid 
increases in productivity. 

The period 1947 through 1953 also saw the spontaneous growth 
of a number of purported cooperatives formed by local notables lo 
exploit the government, on the one hand, and the peasant,, on the 
other, for their own private gain. They often used the local political 
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part\ orj^anizaiion to obtain loans— ostensibl\ for procIucti\e purposes 
but actuall.\ primarily to "line the pockets ' of the notables. 

After 191)0 the new government took the initiative in establishing 
new marketing cooperatives at the village level, which were to be 
restricted to three basic functions; collection of the crop, extension of 
credit, and distribution of farm supplies. Geared to the nationalized 
marketing agencies, the new system was intended to eliminate the 
French and Lebanese businessmen who had previously dominated the 
groundnut trade from the interior. The official line was that the new 
system would end the evils of 'olonial exploitation, under which the 
traders had kept the peasants in a perpetual condition of indebtedness. 

As licenses for private traders were progressively withdrawn, mem- 
bership by farmers in the local cooperative lost its theoretically volun- 
tary character, until by 1968 they had virtually no other legitimate 
outlet for their production. As in most tropical African countries, the 
official ideology- placed great stress on the precolonial \illage tradition 
of mutual aid as the democratic root of the new cooperative system, 
which in contrast to the cooperatives imposed by the Europeans was 
supposed to have a grass-roots, national character. In practice, 
however, it was acknowledged that the cooperative form of organi- 
zation must be imposed from above by the government, and it was 
sometimes viewed as a means of mobilizing political support and finan- 
cial revenue at the rural level. 

The ideological zeal invested in the local cooperatives waned after the 
fall of socialist prime minister Mamadou Dia in 1962 (see ch. 2). The 
cooperatives began to revert to the pattern familiar in preindepend- 
encc days. Toward the mid-1960s they were criticized as the vehicle of 
political and economic control and exploitation by the central govern- 
ment and party bureaucracy and the local notables. The use of the 
official monopol.v and marketing s\stem lo skim off a sizable share of 
earnings f:om peasant production for the national treasury has been 
common practice in emerging nations, which have had few other 
sources of revenue, and is defended on ideological and development 
grounds. In the niid-1960s, however, critics cottU?nded that these reve- 
nues were not being used for productive purposes. Moreover, the level 
of bureaucratic corruption and misappropriation of funds had beep 
denounced by the president as alarming. There were growing accusa- 
tions of corruption and mismanagement within the local cooperatives 
and the marketing system. Even in their legitimate operation, the 
cooperatives, like those of the colonial period, had tended to augment 
social inequality b\ fa\oring the larger i roducers and by increasing 
the wealth and power of the local notables. 

The crisis of the cooperative hiystem contributed to the peasant 
malaise of the late 196()s (see ch. V-h. Village r^*sentment w^as reportedly 
directed primarily against the central elite rather than against the 
U.al notal)le>, whose traditional patronage system was sometimes 
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accepted as a form of partial return for the benefits they exacted from 
the peasants and from the system. Peasant disaffection resulted in an 
aversion to the groundnut, regarded as the vehicle of exploitation, and 
there was a widespread return to the cultivation of subsistence crops 
instead. 

Reform of the cooperative system has been part of an energetic 
effort launched by the central government in early 1971 to eliminate 
the major causes of peasant unrest. Measures were introduced to give 
the members greater control over operations of the cooperative. An 
effort was initiated to teach members to read and write and to read 
scales so that they could not be easily victimized by the local elite 
acting as weighers, presidents, or other officials of the local cooper- 
ative. Fixed payments for weighers and other officials were established. 
In combination with the three-year program for reorganization and 
reform of ONCAD begun in 1968, these measures somewhat improved 
the effectiveness of the marketing system. Supplemented by higher 
producer prices and premiums and by the good crop weather of the 
1971/72 season, they helped to produce the revival of groundnut pro- 
duction after the 1970/71 slump. By 1973 it was not yet apparent, 
however, whether there had been any permanent restoration of 
peasant confidence in the system, 

CROP PRODUCTION 
Food Supply 

In the 1960s all the principal staple food crops were being produced 
almost entirely for subsistence consumption, so that the growing 
urban population was depejident upon imports of rice. In an average 
year more than 30 percent of the nation's imports consisted X)f food- 
stuffs. The price ratio between exported groundnuts and imported rice 
had worsened considerably after both crops lost the special protection 
they had enjoyed under the French colonial system in Africa and 
Indochina. In the 1960s it was necessary to produce 220 pounds of 
groundnuts to pay for eighty pounds of rice. 

The chief staple foodc*'ops are millet and sorghum, followed at some 
distance by cassava, rice, and maize. These field crops are supple- 
mented by kitchen garden crops of niebe beans, yams, sweet potatoes, 
and assorted vegetables andcondiments. Truck gaf'enmgof vegetables 
has developed around the main towns, and sugar cultivation is being 
actively promoted by the government. 

Drought-resistant sorghum and millet are the only rain-fed staple 
food crops that can be grown satisfactorily with the low and erratic 
rainfall and poor soil conditions over most of the country. Both have a 
short growing period, permitting them to mature during the short 
rainy season that in a good year lasts from mid-June to mid-October in 
the central plains and from July to September in the north. They stop 
growing during a dry spell and start up again after a rain. In the arid 
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conditions that characterize most of tfte country, the average yield of 
sorghum is twice as hiuh as that of miUet. In published writings and 
statistics, soruhuui is often considiiCi^d^ a variety of millet, so that it 
is usually impossible to differentiate between the two. Wherever 
sorghum and millet are reported, there^'ore, either or both may be 
meant. 

The Kovernment s target for production of millet and sorghum had 
been 700,000 to 750,000 tons for 1973; presumably it would be deferred 
as a result of the 1972 drought. From 1966 to 1971 estimated annual 
production had fluctuated between 400,000 and 650,000 tons (see table 
10). In poor crop years the government was obliged to import quanti- 
ties of sorghum. Although much of it was imported under the United 
States Food for Peace program of emergency assistance, the rural 
population found it costly, providing a powerful incentive to increase 
subsistence production. 

Millet and sorghum are grown chiefly in association or in compe- 
tition with groundnuts, all three crops requiring similar soils and 
climate. More than 90 percent of all the land under cultivation in 1970 
was thought to be devoted to these three crops. The official estimate 
was approximately 2 5 million acres under groundnuts and 2.5 million 
acres under sorghum and millet. 

The two food grains are commonly said to be grown in rotation with 
groundnuts, although all three crops must be sown at the first rains 
and matured during the short rainy season. In theolder and moreover- 
crowded portion of the Groundnut Basin, the traditional rotation 
sequence was groundnuts followed by millet or sorghum, followed by 
another crop of groundnuts, followed by a long period of fallow. 
Pressure on available village land frequently led to elimination of the 
fallow period and progressive soil deterioration. Sometimes millet is 
intercropped in rows between the groundiiUts. Where adequate land is 
available, as in the newer portions of the Groundnut Basin in eastern 
Saloum. separate fields of food grains and groundnuts are maintained. 

The groundnut crisis of the late 1960s, when the peii^ants lost confi- 
dence in commercial production and turned increasingly to subsistence 
production of food grains, indicatevi that millet is to some extent an 
alternative to groundnut [jroduction. rather than aconstant by-product 
as might be expected from a fixed pattern of rotation. Despite the 
evident disadvantages of excessive reliaiice on groundnut production 
and the need to increase the domestic food suppl> , the authorities vv ere 
alarmed at the shift to subsistence production, which resulted in loss 
of export earnings and government revenue and an overall economic 
slump. After taking measures in 1970 and 1971 to revive confidence in 
groundnut production. the\ Tjught for the future to maintain a 
balanced increa.s(' in the a>sociated producti(jn of gnjundnuts and food 
grains. 

A .study of settlements of Muridiva [)i(meers in eastern Slne-Salouai 
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lif^^utti (luring the UUltJ/O? season indicated that, in deciding on the 
1 elati\e effort to he de\oted to eulti\ation of food ^^rains and of ground- 
nut>. the uirniers were influenced partl.\ h\ relative prices and partly 
b\ more traditional factors. The ratio was inf!uenccd by weather 
conditions a> the season pro^^ressed and by the size of the family to be 
provided fur. In both the old and new portions of the Groundnut Basin, 
the Woluf de\oted appro\imatel\ twice a.s much time to ^^roundnuts as 
to food ^^rains. As the input of laborsavin^^ equipment and the amount 
of land under culti\atiun increased, the (icrea^^e devoted to millet 
increased more rapidl\ than that under ^^roundnuts. On holdin^^s under 
3 acres groundnuts tended to be favored, above 3.5 acres the amount 
of land devuted to millet and sor^^hum be^an to exceed tliat for 
j^roundnuts. 1 

In its campai^^n to improve domestic food supply, the j^overnment 
has emphasized the need to increase production of rici the custdmary 
diet of the urban population. In 1964, however, it also launched a 
combined ^^roundnut and millet productivity pro^^ram, providing 
improved seed, fertilizer, and animal-drawn farm implements tb in- 
crease yields of both food grains and ^^roundnuts. Although itlwas 
demonstrated that yields under the pro^^ram were higher than ^^hey 
would have l)een w ithout these inputs, the increasin^^ly severe droujihts 
of the period tended to cancel out any improvement in the overall level 
of production. 

During the 19(H)-71 period annual domestic production of rice, most 
of which \ent into susbistence consum:)tion, avera^^ed about 110,000 
tons of pa(id\ a \ear. This was eiiuivalent to only about 30 percent 
estimated national consumption reiiuirements of 250.000 tons of white 
rice a year. Rico imports cost the equivalent of about US$25 million k 
\ear in forei^^n exchan^^e. The tar^^et of ^^overnment production proi 
urams was self-sufficiency in ric6 by 1977, Both swamp rice and uplandj 
rice were traditionally ^^rown. Most swamp rice came from Casamancel 
. Re^^ion, which provided about 80 percent of national production.! 
I CasamariCe alone, however,, did not have the potential to fill domestic 1 
consumption requirements, so that the development planners were , 
also concerned to o[)en up new areas of production. 1 

Several rice productivity [)rojects were launched durin^^ the liMJOsy, 
, but results were ^^enerally disa[)pointin^^. Because of low productivity, 
the tlomestic rice vvas consii^*Tably more costly than that imported 
from the Far p]ast An ( fficial a^^ency, the Cereal E(iualization P'und, 
had a monopolv of rice sales and used the profits realized from 
imported rice to make up the losses on sales of domestic rice. 

Truck farniin^^ of ve^^etables for export and for the url)an markets of 
I/akar and Thies expandcMfin the 19(i()s. In p'ebruarv 1972 the minister 
of rural development announced that about 9,h9() acrt's were devoted 
to truck farming;, about 80 percent of it around Dakar in Cap Vert 
Rej^ion Some 10.000 {ieople were emplo.ved in the acti\itv, which vvas 
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thought to provide a livelihood for more that. 200,000. About two crops 
a year were produced on the avera^a*, or a toial of more than 100,000 
tons of vegetables a year. This included tomatoes, onions, cabbage, 
lettuce, potatoes, turnips, carrots, and french beans. The industry was 
subject to a number of problems, of which lack of water for irrigation 
and encroachment of desert were perhaps the worst. 

Average annual per capita consumption of vegetables was thought to 
be around sixty-five pounds, compared to an average of between 150 
and 220 pounds in European countries. High market prices discouraged 
consumption by (he lower income population of the towns (see ch. 6). 
To increase consumption, the government sought to lower urban 
vegetable prices by increasing productivity; improving transport; regu- 
lating prices; staggering production by mastering new techniques; and 
establishing permanent, more efficient sales circuits. It also aimed at 
reducing imports of vegetables and increasing exports of Senegalese 
vegetables and flowers, for both of which there was some foreign 
demand. In late 1971 a private firm with Dutch and American owner- 
ship had obtained financing from the Senegalese government and from 
the International Finance Corporation to establish a subsidiary in 
Senegal. The new firm was to undertake large-scale industrial develop- 
ment of truck farming for export in the area around Lake Takhmat in 
Cap Vert Region and the area around Thies It hoped eventually to 
have more than 7,000 acres under production. 

Sugarcane production was to be initiated in 1975 on the Richard-Toll 
government agricultural estate on the Senegal River in the north, 
where a rice production project had proved unsuccessful. The goal was 
eventually to meet the entire domestic requirement for sugar, esti- 
mated af about 60.000 tons in 1971, which was being filled by imports. 
The project wao U) be carried out by a private, foreign-owned firm on 
about 18,0D0 irrigated acres at Richard-Toll. It would also involve con- 
struction of a sugar mill, a refinery, and an alcohol distillery. ^/ 



In the mid-1960s Senegal ranked fifth among world producers of 
groundnuts for edible oil, after India, the People s Republic of China 
(PRC), the United States, and Nigeria. It was first among world export- 
ers of groundnut oil. Before Senegal began crushing its entire produc- 
tion of the oilseed in 1973, it ranked second to Nigeria in exports of 
shelled groundnuts. Despite the termination of protection on the 
French market, most of the groundnut exports continued to go to 
France. ' 

In these ^ ears groundnuts were generating about 25 percent of GDP 
and furnishing 70 or 80 percent of exports. In 1968 the groundnut oil 
mills accounted for 30 percent of the total turnover of industry. 
Groundnut production provided about two-thirds of the money income 
of the rural population. Each additional ton produced was estimated lo 
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j^enerate an increase in GDP three times thQjncrement in income to 
the producer and an increase J\i jjovernment revenue equivalent to 60 
percentof the increment in income to the producer. 

In 1970 groundliuts provided more than 40 percent of total exports 
and an estimated 14 percent of GDP. Despite the jjroundnut crisis of 
the late 1960s and the disastrously poor rains of 1972, the crop retained 
its crucial importance to the economys Efforts at crop diversification 
had as yet involved only about 5 percent of the country's farmers and 
Tnfined chiefly to river valleys or the environs of tht towns, 
le late 1960s some 170,,000 farm families were thought, to be 
^ngaj^ed in. production of groundnuts, usually in combination with 
iistence food cropSs Most of the farm.s were quite small, although 
the nu;iiber of large-scale producers was increasing^ Offidial statistics 
on acreage under cultivation represented mainly an informed guess, 
but about 40 percent of the total was thought to be devoted to ground- 
huts. An estimated 85 percent of the crop still came from the Ground- 
nut Biisip^ In the 1967/68 crop year — the last so-called normal season 
before 1971/72 — there were an estimated 1,312,000 acres under 
groundnuts in Sinq-^aloum Region. 743,700 acres in Diourbel Region, 
and 389»000 in Thies Region. The areas* of most rapid expansion were 
the Terres Neuves of eastern Sine-Saloum and western Senegal 
Oriental regions. \ 

I • Cotton ' 

. By 1972 the country was fUl^lig most of the i^eds.of it^ ownWton 
spinning mills and was able To export a share of its cotton production. 
There were plans to triple production in order to promote export and to 
meet growing domestic requirement's. The country's cotton cultivation 
was entirely rain fed, attempts at irrigated production on the Richard- 
Toll estate on the SenegJ River having been abandoned as unsuccess- 
ful. Because the rainfall requirement for cotton growing (thirty-four 
to forty-tour inches a year) was too high for most of the center and 
north, production in 1972 was concentrated in three departments in the 
south of Sine-Saloum Region near the border with The Gambia, in one 
department in western Senegal Oriental Region, and in one department 
of Casamance Region. In the 1969/70 crop year about 10,0^0 acres were 
thought to be under cultivation. The goal was 25,000 acres\by 1972/73 
and extension of production into certain adjoining departments. 

As in most other former French Africjfi countries, cotton production 
was under the guidance of the French Company for the Development 
of Textile Fibers (Compagnie Frangaise pour le DeVeloppepient des 
Fibres Textiles — CFDT), a company of mixed government an]d private 
ownership that had had notable success in promoting advanced cultiva- 
tion methods to increase production. The cotton priogram was largely 
financed by official French foreign aid funds. The pHce to the producer 
was fixed by the government, and CFDT received around 2 percent of 
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sales plus a portion of the^urplus to be reinvested in production. 
' Curtivation methods were* generally less advanced in Sine-Saloum 
Regioj/, where the program had\been under way only a short time, than 
in Casamance and Senegal Oriental regi"ons, where almost all the'farms 
were cultivated with animal traction*, mineral fertilizer, and repeated 
use of insecticides. , \ - ^ 

LAND TENURE 

Because* of the country's ethnic diversity, the mosaic of differing 
.traditional land tenure systems has remained quite complex. The con- 

• fusion has been increased by the superposition of ^n Islamic Hierardiy 

. ..on traditional hierarchies in some areas.and by the changes resulting 
from large-scale migrations to new areas, from the spread pf perma- 
nent cash crop production during more than a century, and from vari- 
ous attempts to modify land use made during or since the colonial 
period. Gdnsequently, the application "of existing general descriptions 
\ of land tenure.to any particular llocality may be'&ubject to challenge. 
In general, the traditional structure of landrights was^juite egalitar- 

7 ian among the Diola of Casamance but more hierarchical among most 
of the cultivating peoples living north of The Gambia, in accordance 
wi^ the rigidlv stratified nature of their traditional societies (see 
ch. 5). In the longest settled iA)rtions of the Groundnut Basin', the ten- 
ure systems of the J^lof and Serer have retained certain feudal charac- 
teristics resembling tfiose of Europfe in the Middle Ages^ In principle, 
* royal lineages, chiefs, and nobles have eminent domain; but the real 

^ function of chiefs is to redistribute the land by giving cultivation rights 
to families who drfnot have land. In practice, those who exercise land- 

^ rights may do so more by virtue of long family occupation of the land 
than by the will of the ruler. In the same village some families may 
have tl^ "right of the axe" or "right ofthe fire," deriving from the fact 
that they originally cleared the land; whereas others may derive their 
rights simply frojn a grant by the chief or ruler. 
, In principle, every freeman not belonging to one of the artisan castes 
or descended from a former ^ave family has a right^to some land to 
cultivate, although not to sell or dispose of as he wishes. In some areas, 
however, the local notables appropriafe^ll the best land surroundihg 
thp village, leaving tp the ordinary peasant the more distaftt or inferior 
fields. Moreover, the stratus of the freeman varies from one group to 
another. In the traditional hierarchy of some peoples, such as the 
Wolof, many cultivators must pay annuaj tribute to a local notable for 
the right to cultiVateMn some communities such tribute may be owed 
to the Islamic leader. Former slave families o'We such tribute to the 
family of their former masters. The tribute may bejexacted in the fori^ 
of labor, as a portion of the crop, or in cash. Wealthy landholders often 
extend their control in the local community by lending land for cultiva- 
tion to the landless or those without adequate holdings. 
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Loca notables may bave estates of hundreds or even thousands of 
acres A study of the Wolof shows thiit in most villages a minority of 
households control a major share of the fjirmlatid. In thecountrv as a 
wh;»le more than half of the family fafms are between 2h-> and ten' acres 
m size More than 35 percent of the holdings are between ten and 
twenty.five acres Nearly «0 percent of the acreage cultivated consists 
of medium-sized holdings, on which the cultivators rotate groundnuts 
and foqd.crops, usually sorghum or millet. 

■ Descendants ofslave groups traditionally do not have landrights but 
the proportion of sucfi former slaves is relatively low among the Wolof 
and Serer, Moreover, the mobility of the Wolof and the relatively euali- 
tarian social structure of the Serer have tended to erode siavestatus 

Among the Fou. leur of the northeast, on the other han'd. landless 

^former slaves are the principal unit of production, the tenure system 
01 the roucouleur is .somewhat more complex than those of the Wolof 
ana Serer because, among other things, it involves distinguishing 
among the different varieties of arid and riverain land. 

As numbers of the Wolof and Serer left the older settled portions'of 
the Groundnut Basin for new lands to the east, thev often left their 
traditional tenure systems behind. The Wolof pioneers in the Terres 
Neuves wereoftep members of religious communities, and their rights 
and^obbgations were those of the collective brotherhfiod (see ch 7) A 
.study of Serer migration found that, in the newer, eastern portions'of 
^the Groundnut Basin, tenure s.vstems income settlements became 
more egalitarian. All the members of the new community derived their 
landrights exclusively from clearing and no longer owed a portion of 
the harvest to the noble from whom their rights in the old community 
had theoretically derived. The new system, however, sometimes re- 
sulted m an uneconomic .scramble to clear rapidly as much land as 
possible, without regard to traditional conservation .safeguards. 

In many of the newer settlements a new inequality ba^ed on capital 
has developed, as large producers with the money to invest in equip- 
ment have appro{)riated large tracts of land by virtue of large-scale 
clearing operations. The new capitalists, however, are often the same 
individuals who enjoy status in the old feudal hierarchy. Nobles chiefs 
and marabouts may use their traditional authority to assemb'le'a work 
force for clearing; aqd they also tend to be those with the necessary.: 
linancial resources. Tfie new large producers may also include large 
traders, government agents, and even war veterans whose pensions 
can he invested in labor or equipment. 

Diola tenure F)ractices in southern Senegal are more typical of the 
communal usufructuary .syj;tems most prevalent among' non-Muslim 
groups of tropical Africa. Rights to u.se land are usually held by'indi- 
viduals. but disposal rights pertain to the group and are exercised by 
tradicional authorities or community elders in accordance with un- 
written customary law. which is in a continual state of modification 
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As elsewhere in Senegal, the right to use land is customarily inherited, 
but the individual may not sell or otherwise dispose of the land^ ^ 

This traditional principle of inalienability of tribal land, wliere it is 
still effectively enforced, protects individuals from being deprived of 
their land by creditors and other unscrupulous exploiters. It tends, , 
however, to foster security and communal cohesiveness rather than 
ambition, acquisitiveness, or incentive to invest in improvements. It 
was therefore regarded by the colonial authorities and often by devel- 
•opment planners as suitable for the traditional subsistence economy 
but as ah impediment to efficient commercial agriculture and to rapid 
riirir development. The coloniat authorities consequently introduced 
regulations intended to modify the ancient systems by making pc^sible 
individual or corporate ownership of farmlands and long-term lease* 
hold of agricultural concessions. They also enacted lliv/s permitting 
chiefs^ in the name of their people, to confirm traditional rights over 
laSds by written title. ? 

In 1970 most of these procedures had been in effect for more than 
fifty years, but most farmland was still held under customary tenure 
without benefit of registered civil titlp. Only a small amount of farm- 
land was4ield under concession by corporate entities, and most of this 
was operated with government participation for development or exper- 
imental purposes. There were no large plantations privately owned or 
leased by foreigners. 

A law of June 17, 1964, gave the government eminent domain over 
nearly all rural land and provided that the rights to use land hitherto 
exercised by landowners and peasant families would henceforth legally 
derive from the state. The state can expropriate lands that are no longer 
being exploited personally by the possessor of the rights or that remiain 
idle or insufficiently developed. It also has the general power to expro- 
priate lands in the public interest. The law also provides that "pioqeer 
zones** of planned resettlement (as distinct from areas of earlier spon- 
taneous migration) are to be exploited in conformity with the provi- 
sions of the development plans and the agricultural improvement 
programs. 

The 1964 land reform law was thus enacted. with a twofold purpose: 
gradually to reform somejof the inequities of traditional tenure sys- 
tems by eliminating tribute and tenancy; and to permit the orderly 
evolution of planned resettlement and other development projects. In 
principle, it is designed to eliminate the feudal rights of domain of the 
chiefs or religious lea9ers. According to a study of Serer migrants pub- 
lished in May 1971, however, the law had had little real impact by that 
date. Its main effect had been to make landowners hesitant to grant 
temporary use rights to others for fear that the tenant or borrower 
might be able to take advantage of the new law to appropriate the land 
permanently. Thus at least in the short term, the law had operated'to 
impede access to farmland by the less privileged. In certain areas of 
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.eastern Sine-Saloum Region where land was becoming scarce, loans of 
land were being limited taone year or were being replaced by rentals.' 

TRADITIONAL CULTIVATION PRACTICES 

Historically, most of the cultivating groups of Senegal followed the 
combination of shifting cultivation and slash-and-burn agriculture 
most common in the forest and savanna woodland areas of Africa. 
Land fertility was preserved by long years of fallow^a feature ofshift- 
ing cultivation, and by the burning of the soil and the incorporation of 
wood ash attendant upon clearing by the slash-and-burn technique. 
Only the Serer people combined stockraising with cultivation and used 
animal manure on their plots. Although the range of crops wasjim ited 
by the poor soils and arid climate through most of the country ..mixed 
croi)ping was the usual practice. These practices were severely^ 
modified, however, by the early introductipn of groundnut production 
for exfwrt toward the middle of the last century, resulting in the preva- 
lence of single-cropping, the progressive reduction of fallow, and the 
increasing exhaustion of the soils. i *^ 

The principal cultivating groups have been the Wolof and Serer (see^ 
ch, 4j. The Diola farmed in the Casamance River valley of the south, 
and the Toucouleur in the Senegal River valley of the northeast. The 
numerically preponderant Wolof and Serer dominated, rain-fed culti- 
v^on in the plains, moving gradually eastward from the western 
Groundnut Basin. The Serer have a long history of cultivation in the 
regions of Thies and Sine-Saloum to the south of Dakar, and since 
independence they have been settling new lands (n the eastern portion 
•of Sine-Saloum. In the middle of the nineteenth century the Wolof 
were concentrated in the northwestern portion of the GroundnutBasin, 
but they have since migrated in sizable numbers to the eastern and 
southern areas of the Saloum River basin and to Casamance^ion 
in the South. 

The Serer are particularly noted for their economic skill and* minute 
knowledge of the'local soils and vegetation. They plant several different 
varieties of millet or the still more drought-resistant sorghum, in 
accordance with the requirements and potential of the soil of a given 
field. Livestock are kept and are turned out to manure one plot or 
another at SF>ecified intervals in; the rudimentary rotation of crop and 
fallow. Even before the introduction of groundnuts as a permanent 
crop, the Serer practiced both permanent cultivation and the tradi- 
tional system of bush fallow, in which new fields arecleared in rotation 
within a given radius of a permanently settled village. The permanent 
plots are renewed by means of animal manure rather than by fallow. 

In the traditional system the permanent plots around the village are 
usually devoted primarily to quick-ripening varieties of millet. Al- 
though cultivated by individual families, they present the appearance • 
of one co^nmon millet field, punctuated by plots of cassava or cotton or 
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by the kitchen garden plots of vegetables and condiments. The morel 
distant fields on the^uter perimeter are arranged in a checkerboard 
fashion and are traditionally devoted to late ripening millet, to ground- 
nuts, and to fallow plots where the livestock are grazed. The Serer 
systematically organized reserve supplies of millet to tide^^the yillaae 
over the period of food scarcity before the harvest. The commercial 
system introduced by the colonial authorities, with its emphasis on 
incrieasing gtoundnut production, often disrupted this self-reliant 
trSlitional food supply system of the Serer villages.. 

Some observers have recognized an optimum thjreshold of population 
density, beyond which the traditional Serer system apparently cannot 
,be maintained intact. When the pressure on the adjacent land^'becoriies 
too great, not enough land can be ke^t in fallow to maintain the live- 
stock. The cultivators affected will stop keeping livestock and reduce 
the length of fallow, and the ecological balance of the system will be 
disrupted. 

Traditional Wolof practices were' less carefully adapted to an 
optimum population balance and had a higher land requirement. 
During the nineteenth century the Wolof had abundant resources- of 
unused land in proportion to their numbere. Certain other peoples who 
inhabited areas of low population density practiced highly extensive 
land use methods similar to those of the Wolof. These included the 
peoples of eastern Senegal and such of the Manding and Peul peoples 
as practiced cultivation in Fouladou or Upper Casamance. The Wolof 
generally followed the classic African system of shifting cultivation; 
but each group had landrights to its own permanent territory, within 
which it would move on to clear new fields when the old had been ex- 
hausted, returning only after long years of fallow had restored vegeta- 
tion and soil fertility. The Wolof also practiced slash-and-burn 
clearing, relying bn burning and on fallow to preserve the soils. They 
did not rotate crops to the same extent as the Serer and did not raise 
livestock and use manure on their fields. Because of their extensive 
methods, theh*'^productivity was even more strongly dependent on 
lengrtToffallow and »n an abundant supply of new or restored land 
than was that of the Serer. There is thus a two-way cause-and-effect 
relationship between the land use methods of the Wolof and their high 
mobility, as they have fanned out far to the south and east of their 
early nineteenth centur>' homeland (see ch. 4). 

The traditional methods of the river valley c^ultivators are more 
complex than those of dryland cultivating peoplesi, such as the Wolof 
and Serer. Planting and cultivation must be timed to take optimum 
advantage of the flooding seasons of the rivers. The Diola of Casamance 
Region have long practiced the most highly perfected traditional 
system of rice cultivation in tropical Africa. They grow rice both under 
river flood irrigation and by the dryland slash-and-burn method. Two 
different types of rice are used for these two different methods, but 
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each has a number of subvarieties. The Diola keep livestock in the 
villa«e stockade and manure their irriyated paddies and the nursery 
seedbeds near the village, from which the rice seedlings are trans- 
planted to the more distant paddy fields. They practice an intricate 
system of irrigation, usin^liikes with hollowed loys at strategic points 
. to permit drainage of the saline residue. By the use of nursery seedbeds, 
manure, arid tillinu, th<? Diola are able to maintain permanent ricefields 
that have been producing uninterruptedly for centuries. 

'The traditional methods of the Toueouleur in thtvSene^al River 
valley of the northeast are much less intensive. Because the population 
density of the region was once relatively low, the people have retained 
attitudes appropriate to extensive cultivation systems, despite the 
Krowin« population pressure that has developed in recent years. Many 
of these people ha\e one village near the river where they cultivate 
during the dry season, leaving at the end of June for another village in 
the (iunes, where land is more plentiful but of very poor quality and 
where they [)ractice rain-fed cultivation. Despite the practice of two 
Krowin« seasons and the advantage of the river floods. ho\vever,^the 
people have not perfected an effective farming system and have been 
amon« the poorest of the country's peoples (see ch. 4). 

Many of the Toueouleur have adopted the Peul practice of keepinu 
-livestock in an enclosed paddock, but they do not m'ake effective use 
of manure on their fields. Similarly, they practice slash-and-burn 
cleario« but do not make the most effective use of ash on their soils. 
The river valley Toueouleur divide their land into tw*o main classes: 
f//Vr/ (rain-fed land), on which slash-and-burn cultivation. is practiced, 
and 0/////0 triv.t»r-flooded land). The flooded land, which is cultivated 
during the dry season, is the most desirable and the most scarce. It is 
further classified into subgroups according to its proximity to the 
river and how often and how regularly it is flooded in consequence. 
Those fields richest in alluvial sediment are most in demand; some of 
them may be used for the cultivation of vegetables. Another class 
consists of clay basins o** varying depth within reach of the river floods, 
which are also considered fairly desirable. A class of land intermediate 
between dh ri and onalo is reached only when the river is in exception- 
ally strong flood. It is also cultivated during the dry season, but its 
yield tends to decline after a yearor two. 

AGRICULTURAL LMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS 

Since independence the government has continued, on a revised and 
accelerated basis, the efforts initiated by the P>ench authorities to 
attain increased productivity in agriculture by more widespread 
dissemination and higher average input of such improvements as 
better seed, fungicides, fertilizer, and animal traction. With a history 
of more than loO years of commercial cultivation in some areas, the 
farm population had a head start in familiarity with the concept of 
such inputs. Where the effects of permanent cultivation had been 
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complicated by overcrowding, ho\vever. improved methods without 
adequate soil conservation safeguards had not always resulted in 
improved yields; - - 

Use of animal traction for farm implements is the most widespread 
Ih West Africa. One reason for this success is that li^ht donkey -drawn 
Equipment appropriate for Africah soils has Kt*nerally been used. 
Elsewhere in West Africa, use of European-style equipment has often 
bepn attempted; and. although lighter than American-style equipment, 
it has still proved to be too heavy |or local conditions. In some areas of 
Senegal somewhat heavier ox-drawn equipment has been introduced, 
but it too is especially designed for Africa and is lighter than the usual 
European product. The mechanized equipment is generally not used 
fpr basic cultivation. The most popul.ar light animalrdrawn implements 
ire. seeders and weeders. In 1972 it was estimated that 73 percent of all 
farms in the Groundnut Basin owned animal-drawn seeders, and 60 
percent had weeders. 

A continuing research program was under way 'for the development 
of irnproved, higher yield seed varieties appropriate to local conditions. 
In 1972 high -yield varieties of sorghum and millet that would be 
accepted by the peasants were not yet available for distribution. The 
quality of the groundnut seed in use had deteriorated during the late 
1960s, The government s seed multiplication program for groundnuts 
was concentrating on increasing stocks of five new varieties adjusted 
to the length of the average rainy season in different areas of the 
country, ranging from one that matures in three months (to be distrib- 
uted in the north) to one with a four-month growing period for Casa- 
mance Region in the south. 

Like the other improved inputs, seed is distributed by^the govern- 
ment marketing agency ONCAD through the local cooperatives. In 
1970 the system was still somewhat costly and inefficient, and there 
was a need for reorganization and for improved seed storage facilities. 
For each 100 pounds of seed received, the farmer is obliged to reimburse 
125 pounds in kind at the time of the harvest. He also retains some seed 
out of the harvest for his own use. In time of drought and famine, as in 
19Y3 in the Sahel, thetfarm familie* were obliged to eat their store of. 
seed, and the foUowindyear's crop was expected to suffer. 



Agricultural improvement projects under way in 1973 included the 
Groundnut-Millet Productivity Project, the Terres Neuves Resettle- 
ment Pilot Project, the Casamance Agricultural Development Project, 
the Casamance Rice Projects, the Delta Rice Project, the Cotton 
Project, the Sine-Saloum Project, and the Louga-Kebemer Agricultural 
Development Project. Most of these programs were being carried out 
in the river valleys, but the Terres Neuves resettlement effort was in 
the western portion of Senegal Orieutal Region, and the Groundnut- 
Millet Productivity Project was disfiersed over much of the Groundnut 
Basin (see fig. 10). 
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The Groundnut-Millet Productivity Project was known simply as the 
Agricultural Program (Programme Agricole— PA). It was initiated in 
the early 1960s and, by 1972. had involved more than 80 percent of the 
^S5uftto**s farmers through the comprehensive government cooperative 
and marketing system. By distributing improved inputs it hoped to 
increase average yields, but it was also designed to increase the acreage 
under cultivation for both groundnuts and food grains. Besides supply- 
ing fertilizer, seed, and equipment, on credit, it provided extension 
services and instructions in their use. Besides problems (ff bureau- 
cratic organization and high operating costs, the program encountered 
setbacks resulting from drought and from the inadequate producer 
price policy pursued by the government. It was necessary to cancel 
debtsiincurr^for supplies 4inder the program in 1971 and ag§iin in 
i972, Moreov^ the utility of fertilizer *under conditions prevailing in 
the Groundnut Basin had not yet been established. Most farmers were 
not sufficiently convinced by their experience to date to be committed 
to its consistent use, and fertilizer input fluctuated greatly from one 
crop year to the next. 

In 1969 assistance was obtained from the World Bank'Group (see 
Glossary ) for the PA operation, and Senegal applied for renewed assist- 
ance in 1972'f6r a second phase of the program to extend through the 
1975/76 aeason. Because of the setbacks from drought, the first phase 
^^ofLtheprojfect could not be considered successful. As the country's third 
largest source of foreign aid, the World Bank Group had been involved 
. in eleven operations by 1972. Among them were the Casamance Rice \ 
Project and the Terres Neuves Resettlement Pilot Project, initiated in ' 
1972. and the Senegal River Polders Project, begun in U73. All three 
were designed to develop new crops and open up new agricultural 
regions; ^ 

The Terres Neuvjs Resettlement Pilot Project was iliitiated as a 
program to develop methods and experience for more ^rge-scale re- 
settlement in the future. Over a period of three years beginning 1972. 
it was to resettle some 300 families from the overpopulated arWof the 
Groundnut Basin in the project area of Senegal Oriental Regu)n. It 
would. also provide extension and credit services to some 240 families 
already in the project area. The project as a whole was designed to last 
for ten years. It would involve construction of feeder roads, storage 
facilities, and wells and would establish a central e<|uipmerit pool for 
usej^project farmers. A crop rotation pattern was planned to include 
fopa'i^rainsi groundnuts, and cotton. 

The Senegal River Polders Project, for the 1973-76 period, was to 
coniitruct a new irrigation sy.stem at Dagana and improve existing 
irrigation systems at Debi and Lampsar. to expand the acreage under 
irrigated rice cultivation, and to develop a new method of douhTe- 
cropping.for irrigated rice and_vegetables. On completion, the project\ 
.was expected to involve some 10,000 people from a particularly poor 
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stratum of the population, whose per capita incomes could be doubled. 
It would also permit a saving in import costs equivalent to about 
US$1.2 million a year for rice and tomato paste. 

Another project designed to help achieve the jjovernment's Koal of 
self-sufficiency in rice hyihc end of theX970s was the Casamance Rice 
Project. It called for construction of irrigation and drainage facilities 
for 5,000 acres of swampland and clearing of another 23,000 acres of 
nonirriuated land for rain-fed mlt4vation of upland rice .and ground- 
nu.ts by 5,000 farm families^^me twenty-four rice mills and appro- 
F)riate storage fac4Hties— aTso were to be constructed. Participating 
farmers would be instructed in improved cultivation of upland rice,' 
which was less commonly grown in Casamance Region than the tradi- 
tional swc^mp rieo. The upland rice would be rotated or grown in asso> 
ciation with subsistence food crops and groundnuts. The project was 
expected to result in a net foreign exchange saving equivalent to 
l'S$1.7 million as a result of increased export of groundnuts^tnd 
reduced imports of rice. 



Such limited progress as had been achieve^! in the livestock sector 
duringthe UmOs was wiped out by the disastrous drought of 1972 in the 
northern and north-central parts of the country, which by mid-1973 
had resulted in drying up of streams and wells,lpermanent degradation 
of grazing, and virtual decimation of the cattle population, estimated 
at about 2.7 million head in 1972. During the. preceding five years, 
nomadic or sem^isedentary herders had been ol\liged to mov^^farther 
and farther south in search of grazing for their herds, and many were 
obliged to enter areas infested with tsetse fly or either disease v'ectprs. 

In May 1973, toward the^end of the dry season,\it was reported that 
much of the cattle herd had forsaken the more\traditional. grazing 
areas of the north for the region somewhat to the southeast of Saint- 
I.ouis. In this area, in the department of Louga alone, H5 percent of the 
cattle had died, chiefly from trypanosomiasis or other diseases 
worsened by their starved and weakened conditio^. Even after the 
first pins came at Ihe end of June, more livestock were expected to 
succumb from overeating and oWrdrinking or from b^ackish water or 
diseaslv It was thought that the livelihood of most herders would be 
permanently affected by the consequences of the drought 

In the mid-19f)0s two-thirds of the cattle, sheep, and goats, four- 
fifths of the horses and donk(>ys, and all of the small number of camels 
had been concentrated in the northern third of the country, mainly 
toward the west and along the Senegal River valley. Tsetse fly and 
other disease vectors were most prevalent in the far south, along the 
Casamance River, where the larger domestic animals were conse- 
quently more scarce. By 1972, however, veterinary action in Casamance 
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Region made it possible to use ox-drawn equipment o n the g overnm cnt- . 
"^sponsored rice project there. 

In the country as a whole, one official source estimated that only, 
about 2 percent of the population had derived its livelihood entirely 
from livestock. Another 8 percent lived from livestock and cultivation 
combined. The Peul in the north and center of the country werelhe 
only people who specialized in herdinj? (see ch. 4). Many of them have 
become sedentary or semisedentary, but about a fifth were tHought to 
be still nomadic. The nomadic Peul K^ve traditionally moved with their 
herds through the arid and semiarid areas of the Fouta Toro, the Ferlo, 
and Senegal Oriental Region during the brief rainy season, retreating 
in search^^of more favorable localities qr congregating around the fe^y 
good M'eHs in the area during the long dry season. They also have 
traditional grazing areas in Djolof and Saloum. In 1973 the Ferlo area, 
dev^tated by sandstorms, had become a desert; and many of the 
nj^madic herders, deprived of their livestock, had sought refuge in the 
towns. Numbers of the Wolof/and Serer peoples, who kept livestock in 
conjunction with their cultivation of groundnuts and millet, suffered 
the consequences of the drought. The northern Toucouleur were also^ 
herders as well as cultivato|:s. 

Even before the drought ^f 1966 to 1972, livestock .productivity had 
been low. Scarcity of water and grazing was only part of the problem. 
Parasitic diseases were alsl) a major factor, as \Vas the disinclination 
of traditional herders to part with their Stock. Around 1970 it was 
estimated that the rate oTitakeoff for sale or slaughter was only 8 
percent for cattle and 25 percent for sheep and goats. The country 
consequently relied heavily on imports of live animals and meat to 
cover about one-fourth of aggregate beef consumption and as much as 
one-half of lamb, mutton, and goat meat consuffiption. Between 1965 
and 1967 there was an appreciable increase in the national herd owing 
to the success of the government's antirinderpest campaign. Between 
1968 and 1971, however, the mortality rate was on the increase as a 
result of drought. 

Several government projects for livestock development were under 
way in 1972. Emphasis under the second and third development plans 
had been on improving veterinary control and on establishing watering 
points, A model ranch had been established at Doli, and a dairy 
complex entered operation at Saint-Louis in 1968. Other projects in 
progress included the construction, of two new slaughterhouses and 
cold storage plants and expansion of the government's livestock exten- 
sion service. Presumably, livestock development plans would have to 
be revised as a result of the 1972drought. In June 197.3 the World Food 
Program (WFP) of the United Nations had dispatched a mission to pre- 
pare an integrated long-term program for six West African Sahelian 
countries t-<) combat the effect of drought. Among its proposals was a 
project, resembling one it had previously carried out successfully in 
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Turkey, for restoring vegetation cover by revising customary pasture 
rights and eliminating the goat population, which. destroys pasturage, 

i)y paying a premium for the slaughter of.goats. 

. ' , ^ / ' " 

FISHING 

. With some 360 miles of coastline, as well as inland waters, the coun- 
try has always taken advantage of its abundant fish resources, but 
since thfe 1950s s.\stematic attention 'to the fishing sector has materW 
ally increased the catch and improved export earnings. In 1972. for the 
first time, total turnover from fishing, at CFAF15 bilfion, surpassed 
the level of turnover^in agriculture. The agricultural harvest had been 
hara hit by the drought; but the gam jn fishing earninj;^ also reflected 
permanent strides in rationalization of both the traditional and indus- 
trial fisheries. At about 248,000 tons, fish landings in 1972 were 11 per- 
v^ent above the previous year, which itself had set a new high. Of the 
p72 catch 197,000 tons were landed by the traditional flett, consisting 
largely of dugout canoes, and 51,000 by the modern Jndustrjal fleet. 
Iwhich is partly foreign Owned. / 

\ In 1972 sizable inroads by other foreign fishing fleets not based in. 

f Dakar depleted the fishery resources near the coast. Senegal had ex- 
tended its territorial waters to twelve^miles and its fishing limits to 
110 miles. Only Fve0i and Spanish vessels \v^re authorized by special 
agreement to fish Mhin these limits. To protect the fishery resources, 
for its traditional^ d cjout .fleet, Senegal had prohibited all trawjing 
within thedwelve-mile territorial limit. ' \ ' ^ 

Between 26.000 and 30,000 fishermen were thought to participate inA 
the traditional shallow-wat^r fishing on an artisanal scale, but onlvl 
about 80 percent of them operated full time. The number engage'^ 
in fishing may have increased temporarily in 1972 as a result of the 
drought and the scarcity of food. The substantial increase in their 
catch was largely attributed to progress in motorization of th^ canoes. 
Between 1948 and, 1968 the traditional catch had increased nearlyJive- 
fold, but the rate of increase became particularly notable after 1955, 
when the motorization policy was flrst introduced. After a few set- 
backs, motorization was stepped up in thq early 1970s with foreign 

^aid from Belgium and Canada, the number of canoes with motors 
had been reported as 1,995 in 1970 and 2,578 in 1971. In 1972 there 
were 3,209 canoes with motors and only 2,408 with sails. There 
\vere fourteen motorized longline cuUers, which had first ^een 
introducijd in 1962 but accounted for only about 1.500 tons of .catch. 
The government's goal was complete motorization of all canoes by 
1975. • ? 

Of the industrial fleet operating out of Dakar, only about thirty- 
three boats belonged to Senegal in 1972. Some eighty-seven were still 
under the French flag, and twenty-five were under other flags. Sencj- 



galese participation in trawler activity and tuna fishing was reportedly 
^ KrowlnK. . * 

The industrial fleet in 1972 consisted of five sardine boats, ninety- 
tVo tra\vlers, and ^orty-ei^ht tuna boats. Tuna fishing was carried_ojit_ 
b>; a Senegalese ni^ed cqmpany with government participation and 
als\) by several private French firms. The French firms had hitherto 
pre^pminated. but in 19Y2^VQ4hirds of the tuna catch was landed by 
the Senegalese firm, which was to Require five new SdViet tuna boats 
in 1973. The tuna exports enjoyed protection and price support on the 
French market. In 1972 a portion of. the tuna was exported directly, 
but the larger share as exported b.v local cai^neries to France. 

Landings.by the traditional fk ' ' ^972 tttained the high target set 
under the third national devel an (1969/70-1972/73). About a 

dozen different commercial \ ...co. are caught by the traditional 
^- shallow-water fisheries., including shrimp, crayfish, oysters, jardi- 
mella, mullet, pike* and a number of less familiar species. There were 
no data on the freshwater catch in 1372. In 1968 it had been estimated 
at about 35.000 tons, compared to a total maritime catch of 150.000 
ions. National consumption of fish is quite high for a tropical country, 
having been variously estimated at seventy-five pounds per capita or 
as much as ninety pounds per capita per year. About 80 percent is con- 
sumed fresh, the remainder being dried, smoked, fermented, or salted 
by specialized traditional techniques. Subsistence consumption was 
thought to account for about 15 peicent pf total domestic fish con- 
sumption in 1964 and about 12 percenj In' 1968, The remainder was 
. widely distributed. Despite the unsatisfactory state of roads and trans- 
port facilities^ statistics indicated that fish was consumed in areas 
some'distance'from the coast or from rivers. 

The catch of the industrial fleet was landed at the three newly 
equ*\ '^d commercial wharves at Dakar; but dugout canoes were pro- 
hibiteu in the port at Dakar, and their catch was landed on the beaches 
along the coast. In the mid-1960s the dugout catch was being trans- 
ported fram^the beaches by any a^*ailable truck, bus. or taxi to the 
markets of the larger^towns. Many of th*?se vehicles and the roads they 
traveled were in poor condition, resulting in frequent breakdowns and 
a high rate of loss. Further losses ensued from the lack of equipment 
and the uhsanitary conditions at the town markets. Both fresh and 
processed fish were sold in the town markets, and the villagers from 
the surrounding countryside usually came to town to get their supply 
of fish^ Of the fresh £i^h consumed in Senegal. Dakar was handling 
an estimated 53.2 percenVi-.31ue^ 18.5 percent; Kaolackj, 16.4 percent; 
Diourbel;4.5 percent; Saint-Louis. 2 percent; and Louga, 0.4 percent. 
The remaining 5 percent was distributed through other towns on 
the Louga-Toub^^Thies circuit or to markets along the Kaolack- 
Tambacounda-Kidiraand Louga-Linguere railroads. ^ 
Under the third and fourth national de.velopment plans, the 
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Uovernmerit allocated funds to build ice depots at some of the canoe 
landing placos and to equip the main fish markets with stands possess- 
ing adequate facilities. It also provided for central maintenance shops 
and warehouses for the sale of motors and spare parts at five regional 
fishing; centers. The fishing cooperatives were to be reorganized, but 
the plans indicated that priv^e enterprise would be preserved in the 
fishing sector, in view of its success to date. ^ 

The industrial sardine catch had also increased greatly and went to 
local canneries. The sardinella catch had increased most of all, but 
very little of it was processed, as the price for canned sardinella had 
declined to the point wher^ one of the canneries had gone out of busi- 
ness. A law prohibited use of sardinella in the manufacture of fish 
meal, but there were two local plants that produced^fish meal from 
cannery residue. About 60 percent ^f the trawler catch consisted of 
shrimp and sole, vdiich were exported frozen to Europe, the United 
States, and Japan. iTotal -exports from the industrial catch increased 
from /2,119 tons inU9Z^ to 14,800 in 1972. Exports from the traditional 
<*atchkwhich go chi(*y to West African countries, could not be quanti- 
fied. The increase inUhe industrial catch in 1972 was attributed to 
improved wharf facilifies at Dakar and. to the acquisition of a new air 
tunnel, a refrigerating sardine boat, and a refrigerating freighter. 

MINING 

Mineral extraction in 1973 was largely limited to phosphates, saltj 
and construction materials such as marble and limestone. Output from 
two phosphate deposits mined by foreign-owned firms had begun in 
1960 and by 1971 was contributing 12 percent of export earnings, up 
from J percent in 1966. A French-owned company had suspended ti- 
tanium mining in 1965 as prices and reserves declined, but another 
French company started in 1965 to extract attapulgite (used in oil 
drilling) around Pout and Nianing. ^^^^ 

Exploration for metallic minerals and petroleum >vas continuing in 
the 1970s, but such deposits as had been found did not seem remunera- 
tive at the world prices prevailing in 1973. Traces reported included 
gold, copper, tin, graphite, diamonds, and columbite-tantalite (see 
ch. 3). An offshore petroleum deposit of about 100 million tons had 
been located off Casamance Region, but the quality was so poor that 
exploitation would be justified only iif the world petroleum shortage' 
should become acute. Offshore exploration was also under way for 
ilmenite. 

The most promising find to date was an extensive iron ore deposit 
inconveniently located' on the Faleme River in the southeastern corner 
of the country, more than 400 miles inland from Dakar. The grade of 
ore had not yet been established, and it was clear that commercial 
exploitation would require (^stly investments, including extension of 
a spurifrom the railroad line from Tambacounda to the border and 
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construction of new.port facilities at Mbour. Anot|ier alternative might 
be shi{iment down the Senegal River from the river port of Kayes in 
Mali. The river is navigable four months of the year. A dam already 
pianned for construction at Manatali, at some distance on the Mali side 
of the border, might provide the needed low-cost energy. In mid-1973 
the aid fund of the European Economic Community (EEC, known as 
i)\e Common Market) had financed a feasibility^tudy by a German 
consultant group on possible exploitation of the Faleme deposit. 
^< 

MANUFACTURING ^ 

At independence in 1960 the Dakar area represented the most ad- 
vanced, and most concentrated industrial complex of French-speaking 
Black Africa. With a limited domestic market for manufactures, its 
industry was strongly oriented toward export, not only to Europe but 
to the 20 million consumers of the integrated former federation of 
Frfench West Africa. After the federation broke up, its former members 
established their own competing industries. Trade was broken off with 
Mali and reduced with puinea and Dahomey (see ch. 2). The ensuing 
process of readjustment for Senegal's industry was thought to have 
been largely completed by 1971. 

In the. early 1970s the country hati a relatively well-developed 'indus- 
trial sector. In terms of total turnover in industry, it had been over- 
taken by Ivory Coast; and rate of growth in total industrial output had 
beenrspmewhat slowed by the groundnut crisis of the late 1960s. The 
authorities nonetheless continued to place much faith in industry as 
one of the most dynamic sectors of economic growth. They pointed out 
that despite its poor phy^sical resources the country enjoyed a relatively 
well-developed infrastructure and abundant supply of skilled and 
semi-skilled labor and that its favorable location on the coast of West 
Africa gave it an advantage in the movement of materiel and in poten- 
tial trade with othbr countries of the area. 

Tp promote? industrial development, the government encouraged 
private foreign investment and, where it was inadequate, favored the 
'formation of mixed companies with both government and private 
participation. Industrial production for the domestic market was ac- 
corded strong tariff protection against import competition, which in 
some branches had permitted relatively high-cost production. In 1969 
a semipublic agency had been established to promote greater partic- 
ipation by Senegalese nationals in small- and medium-scale industries 
by providing credit and technical assistance in 'leading management 
and accounting techniques. 

Under the fourth national development plarTCF^FSB billion was to 
be allocated for the development of industcy, against CFAF24 billion 
under the preceding plan. This did not include the planned investment 
of about CFAF25 billion in a new petroleuni/efinery to have an annual 
processing capacity of about 20 million toni^of crude petroleum. There 
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were also plans for an eventual petrochemical complex to use the by- 
products of the refiner.\ The development planners were emphasizing 
program^s for promoting the local processing of crops, livestock prod- 
ucts, ancl fish. There were also plans for new, more labor-intensive 
industries and the production of semifinished products. In introducing 
the fourth plan government spokesmen expressed disappointment over 
the progress of import substitution industries for the domestic 
consumer market. 

Industry was heavily concentrated around Dakar. About 80 percent 
of the permanent employees, value added, and total turnover of indus- 
try was attributed to the Cap Vert Region in 1969 and 197L In terms ot . 
turnover alone, another 8 percent came from Sine-Saldum Region, 
mostly from oil pressing, and 6 percent fromThies Region, mostly from 
phosphate mining. Casamance Region accounted for only 3.4 percent, 
Diourbel Region for 1.8 percent, Fleuve Region for 1,4 percent, and 
Senegal Oriental Region for 0.9 percent. To diversify employment 
opportunities, the authorities were seeking to pro^iote the establish- 
ment ofsmall enterprises in urban centers other than Dakar. Because 
oP the commanding position enjoyed by the seaport, however, such 
enterprises had been largely limited to local processing facilities, often 
with government participations 

In the second half of the 1960s the domestic market for manufactured - 
consumer goods suffered from the decline in cash incone of the rural 
population as a result of the recurrent droughts and poor groundnut 
prices. The fluctuations in groundnut output from one year to the next 
also had a more direct impact on the rate of growth in industry. Proc- 
essing actr\ity begins where the farm year ends, with the crushing of 
the groundnut harvest at the edible oil mills, which account for more 
than 30 percent of the total turnover of the industrial sector. During, 
the 1960s an * jarly 1970s the odd-numbered years, which saw such 
poor results in agriculture, were also the years of low or negative 
growth in industry; 1963, 1965, 1967, 1969, 'and 1971 all registered 
sharp slowdown from the good growth rates df the intervening eveii^ \ 
numbered years, and it was generally predicted that 1973 would HnK . 
another setback for industry. The influence of the groundnut harvest : 
on these year-to-year fluctuations is illustrated by the industrial - 
production index in 1971. which showed a gain of 0.7 percent including 
the edible oil mills and a gain of 10.9 percent if the oil mills are excluded. 

Assessments of the overall vigor of growth in the^industrial sector 
have consequently been various and sometimes conflicting, depending 
largely on the years selected for comparison. The official index of in- 
dustrial production, including phosphate mining and output of electric 
energ>*, shows 1959 as the base year. On this b^is the adju^sted average 
annual rate of growth, which had been 6.3 percent for the 19.^9-66 
period, 'nad dwindled to 4.5 jiercent for the 1959-71 period. According 
to another report, the real rate of growth in industry, at constant 
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prices, had slov '^^ to between 2 and 3 percent a year during the six 
years 1966 thr ^971. The droujjht year 1972. however, saw a record 
growth ratp ^ustry of more than 22 percent at current prices, 
bringing th^ \ed average ^x>r the eight-year 1965-72 period up to 
about? percent a year. ^ 

Probably the biggest factor in the record 1972 gain had been proc- 
essing of the bumper groundnut crop of the 1971/72 season, and con- 
sefluently a new and serious slowdown in industry was expected in 
1973 as a result of the drought and the exceptionally poor harvest of 
the 1972/73 season. Oil mill production had been up by 110 percent in 
1972 over 1971 not only because of the harvest but because of the 
government's decision to process the entire export crop within the 
country instead of shipping a portion of the crop unprocessed, the 
country's five edible oil mills, which had a capacity of about 1 million 
tons, had processed 760,000 tons of groundnuts in 1972 and were ex- 
pected to receive only about 350,000 to 380,000 tons from the poor 1973 
crop. In the first quarter of 1973 the index of industrial production was 
'14 percejt below the corresponding quarter of 1972. 

The jfood andsbeverage branch was heavily predominant in the indus- 
^trial sector, not\>nly in permanent wage employment but in value 
added, which represents its contribution to GDP (see table 11). In the 
mid-1960s about 72 percent pf the turnover in the food and beverage 
branch was accounted for, in a good crop year, by the edible oil mills. 
The largest of tF\e five oil mills, a subsidiary of a major French com- 
pany, Huiles Lesieur, had an annual crushing capacity of 400,000 tons 
of unshelled nuts and a turnover of CFAF9 billion in 1970. The food 
and beverage industry also included the production of beer, soft drinks, 
sugar and biscuits, and canned fish and tomato paste (see table 12). 
Beer, soft drink, and flour production had all suffered from the closing 
of outlets in neighboring countries that developed their own production 
capacity after independence. The brewing industry had also suffered 
from the loss of the French military establishment in Senegal. The fish 
canning industry depended mainly upon export markets. Despite the 
record catch of 1972, cannery earnings had declined because a portion 
of the tuna catch was exported directly from the freezer ships. Tomato- 
paste canning was promoted by the government in a move to replace 
imports, but the Senegalese product was considerably higher priced 
than the imported product. 

Textiles were the second most important branch of manufacturing, 
after foods and beverages. The textile industry was dominated by three 
foreign-owned firms and enjoyed a high level of protection against 
imports. Its production capacity expanded considerably between 1966 
and 1973 with the establishment of a number of new enterprises. By 
1972 it included .capacity for spinning, weaving, dyeing, and printing 
and production of r.eady-to-wear clothing and household linens. Pro- 
duction of cotton yarn gained steadily during the late 1960s, but output 
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Table 11 Senegal, Structure of Industry, 1969 



ERIC 



Cat*Kory 



Mining 

Food and beverages 

Textile manufactures ^ 

Footwear, clothing, and 

household textiles 

Wood products 

Manufactures of paper 

Chemicals and related 

products (soap, paint, and 

other) 

Construction materials 

Mechanical products and 

repair. 

Electric power and water 

supply 

TOTAL (1969) 

TOTAL (1968) 



of 

Enterpmes 



11 

62 
12 

5 

14 [ 
22 



23 

. 7 

\20 

: 2 



251 



>S*umber of 
PermaBent 
Employees 



1,344 
6,574 
3,214 

1,688 
810 
618 



1,295 
"598 

1,562 

2,369 
20,072 



16,500 



Value' 



Total Sales 



4,200 
34,256 
6,931^ 

2,225 
988 
1,225^ 



7,480 
1,444^ 

3,355 



61,471 



Value Added 

* (GDP) 



1,866 
9,080 
3,528 

840 
429 

550 



2,047 
675 

1.003 

3,000 
23,018 



21,061 



Exports 



3.514 
21,218 
2.157 



75^ 
110 



1.073 
239 



330 
* 0* 



•In million CPA francs For value of the CPA franc— see Glossary. 
J()f the 230 enter prisw that rrcenedquwtmnn aires 1 78 r«* ponded 
-*70of thtse enterprises had been created after 1960 
H) means none. ^ 
mean not applicable. 

Source: Adapted from Ediafric-Service.A/emew^o de VEcommie Africaine. Paris, 1972. . 

of cotton fabrics encountered setbacks. It declined moderately in 1971 
but revived strongly in 1972 as domestic demand improved and as ex- 
ports were increased. In the early 1960s cotton fiber had been imported 
from Mali, but in the mid-1960s domestic supply had been increased 
and by 1972 was supplying the entire requirements of domestic spin- 
ning mills. In 1972 a plant for the jnanufacture of polyester-fiber 
textiles was established. ' ^ 

ELECTRIC POWER 

Until 1972 a private Frenjbh firm controlled the production and gen- 
eration of electricity in Senegal,' but in tliat year it was taken over by 
a state-owned company. ^Electricity of Senegal (Electricite du 
Senegal— EDS), which in turn leased its installations to a mixed com- 
pany, the Senegalese Company for the Distribution of Electric Energy 
(Societe ' Senegalaise de Distribution d'Energie Electrique— 
SENELEC). The government owned half the capital of SENELEC, and 
the remaining capital was to be ceded to it within a maximum period of 
fifteen years. The French company was to continue to provide techni- 
cal and administrative personnel for the power administratibn. 

Electricity consumption had tripled since independence! from 104 
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million kilowatt-hours in 1959 to 298 million in 1971 (see table 13)/ 
Consumption requirements by 1980 had been projected at between 570. 
million and 760 million kilowatt-hours, of which 74 percent was ex-- 
pected to be needed for industry, 20 percent for household appliances,' 
and 6 percent for lighting. Total installed capacity was 110 million kjlo.' 
watts from 1966 through 1*971. but investments programmed under the 
third national development plan and financed by the Internatiphal 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develqpment (IBRD— also knows as the 
World Bank) were to bring it up to 150 million kilowatts by«1974. the 
entire existihg capacity consisted of thermal power installations. 

Apart from private installations operated by industrial firms or 
isolated operations, the power network in 1972 was centered on two 
lines running from Dakar to Thies, a thirty-kilovolt line from Thies to 
Saint-Louis, and another thirty-kilovolt circuit from Thies to Mbour, 
Fatick. Kaolack, Guinguineo, Diourbel, and back to Thies. Three re- 
gional power centers were at Diourbel, Tambacounda. and Ziguinchor, 
where industrial consumption had been steadily expanding. The 
Diourbel and Ziguinchor centers were operated by concessionary comr^ 
panies. In addition, there were nineteen secondary power distribution 
centers. Until 1967 they had been controlled by the respective munici- 
palities concerned but were then integrated, into the national system. 
Between 1967 and 1971 their consumption had increased by 55 perceht; 

Investment of about CFAF820 million in power distribution was 
planned for projects to be completed by 1978. Four new substations 
were to be constructed to increase the voltage, which in 1971 was only 
6.6 kilovolts. A transformer station was also to be built in Hann, and 
the overhead lines in Cap Vert Region were to be replaced by sixteen 
miles of underground cable. • . * • 



Table IS, Senegal, Energy Consumption, 1966-71 





UnitofQutntity 


1966 


l%7 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


Electric power: 

LijjhtinK 

Air conditioning 

and other 

appiiances . . 

Low voltage 


million kilowatt hours. 

do 

do 


28 

13 
152 

223 

25 
10 
37 
140 


28 

30 
14 

240 

25 
10 
29 
138 


27 

32 
14 
175 

248 

26 
12 
28 
150 


' 28 

39 
17 
19C 

280 

27 
13 
27 
165 


28 

39 
16 
201 

284 

28 
14 
28 
184. 


28 

38 
15 
J17 

p8 

30 
16 
33 
184 


High voltage . 
Total 


do 


Petroleum products: 

Gasoline 

Gas oil '. 


million gallons 


Diesel oil 

P'ueloil 


thousand metric tons. . 







irt-o: Adapted from Senegal. Ministere des Finances ct dcs Affaires Econontiques, 
Direction de la Statistique, Situation Economique dn Senegal, 1971, Dakar» 
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CHAPTER 15 

TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION 

After the political bonds of the colonial period had been broken at the 
end of the 1950s, the 1960s witnessed a gradual loosening of the ties of 
/Senegal's economic interdependence with France; but the country's cash 
economy remained heavily dependent on foreign trade and aid. During 
this period, the search for new forms of association with the industrial 
countries and \yith the other developing countries to replace the old 
colonial forms and to cushion the economic shocks of independence had 
been an important feature qf foreign policy (see ch. 11). In mid-1973 
this process of transition was just entering a new and untried phase. 
After two rather unsuccessful attempts to perfect a functioning West 
African customs union, Senegal and five other French-speaking West 
African countries were about to embark on a new and more ambitious 
West African economic community. At the same time the debate 
touched off by the entrance of the Unijted Kingdom into the European 
Economic Community (EEC, known as the Common Market) was 
reaching its height, as French-speaking and English-speaking African 
nations sought to coordinate a common policy on the terms of their fu- 
ture expanded association with Western Europe. In the broader 
context of the United Nations Conference on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD), Senegal was joining with other developing nations in press- 
ing for new^and more generalized forms of import liberalization and 
commodity price stabilization for their tropical exports. 

The development financing and export price support that had pre- 
viously been provided by France had become major objectives of foreign 
policy for the 1970s. France continued to provide the largest share of 
development aid, both on a bilateral basi&^nd through the aid fund of 
the EEC; but reliance on aid from third countries and from moiltilateral 
organizations was increasing, and the prospect was that more aid would 
be allocated on a regional instead of a country -by-country basis. French 
price support for Senegal's exports of groundnut (peanut) oil was a 
thing of the past, and there was a vital interest in proposal^ in EEC or 
UNCTAD to end the anarchy of the world commodity market by pro- 
moting trade liberalization and compensatory price arrangements. 

Throughout the 1960s and into the early 1970s the foreign trade def- 
icit had been growing ominously as import requirements increased and 
export earnings fluctuated widely around a declining trend. The rateof 
overall economic growth and per capita income tended to fluctuate in 
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rhythm with export oarninus (see eh. Mil Aware that better groundnut 
oil prices could not provide the whole solution, the authorities were also 
seeking to improve the foreign exchange position by replacing a share 
of imports by domestic manufactures; by developing' earnings from 
more dynamic activities, such as tourism, fisheries, and Wanufac- 
turinu; and by introducing reforms on the national and reuionil levels 
that would prepare the ground for more effective use of foreiunjaid. 

Regarded as a swtor of domestic economic activity, commtVce was 
second^only to rural activities (auriculture, forestry, and fishinu), con- 
tributing in percent of uross domestic product (GDP) in 1!)70. Trans^ 
IK)rt accounted for 8 percent of GDP in that year. Rail and air transport 
had been nationalized, but e.xcept for the marketinu of groundnuts and 
food grains, which was done by a government auency, commercial 
activity was dominated largely by private French or Lebanese interests. 
In mid-l!)73 the government introduced ipeasures to reserve a maj|)r 
share of domestic trade for Senegalese nationals. 

Because of the excellent natural port at Dakar and because it could 
serve as li gateway to nejuhborinu landlocked West African countries, 
the courttry's transportation system had been developed early and well 
by the French. It had helped to determine the pattern 6f settlement 
within the countr> and had uiven it a strong advantage in the develop- 
ment of indifstry and trade within the old colonial area of French West 
Africa, Afterthedosinuof the Suez( anal in the 19()(js, Dakar benefited 
more than ever from its position ai^ a hub of maritime traffic and in- 
land trade. 

FOREIGN ECONOMIC RELATIONS 

Trade and aid were the two keystones of the country s relations with 
overseas -countries With few e.xploitable mineral resources and no 
forei^n-owne'd farms, activitv by foreign investors was Ijmited largely 
to the .Sectors of comn^iTce and industrial processing. The annual net 
inflow of foreign private direct investmerit since independence had 
been quite limited but. bc^-ause many PYench trade and industrial 
firms were already well established, there was a sizable outflow of 
dividends and undistributed profits. ' * 

Nonmerchandise Transactions * 

Net movements in the principal components of the country's foreign 
exchange |K)sition were reflected in its balance of payments. Because 
transactions other than merchandise trade were not statistically re- 
corded before 1968, long-term trends in the balance of payments with 
foreign countries could not be quantified. The balance of payments 
consistently had a deficit. The deficit derived mostly from the e:^ces8 
of merchandise import costs over cxi)ort earnings, which was either 
partially offset or slightly augmented by a small surplus or deficit on 
services (invisible transactions). Between ,1968 and 1970 the balance- 
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for these invisibles, or services, shifted from a deficit equivalent to 
US$12 million to a surplus of US$7 million. 

The main deficit item amonj^ the invisibles was salary and invest- 
ment income (dividends and undistributed profits) remitted abroad by 
foreign residents or by foreij^n-owned firms operating in the country. 
There was little change in the outflow* on this item over the 1968-70 
period. It. was offset to a varying extent by invisible ea^nini^— whiclr 
consisted-largely of earnings from the port of Dakar, remittances from 
Senegalese workingabroad. and local expeaditure by foreign personnel. 
Net earnings from tourism were small but growing. 

the balance-of-payments deficit, consisting of the net balance for 
goods and services, is offset by net receipts from unrequited transfers 
(foreign grant aid or private charity) and from capital transactions. 
Thg resulting overall deficit is then covered by drawing down the coun- 
try's foreign exchange reserves. 

During most of the 1960s domestic interest rates were lower than 
those prevailing abroad, and there was therefore an outflow of saving 
abroad, notably to France. A portion of this entered the capital account, 
but unrecorded capital outflows may have entered the balance of pay- 
ments as errors and omissions. Receipts from foreign loan aid made 
up the major share of the surplus on capital account and, along with 
foreign grant aid (unrequited transfers), they usually covered most 
or all of the heavy deficit on goods and services. 

In the 1966-70 five-year period, foreign aid receipts averaged the 
equivalent of US$30 million a year, or about US$8.80 per capita. For 
the three years 1969/to 1971 alone, aicl receipts averaged the equivalent 
of US$|3.29 per .capita, ranking Senegal as fourteenth among the 
world's aid-recipient countries. In those years annual aid receipts were 
equivalent to about 26 percent of the country's imports and 6.6 percent 
oCGDK, 

, In the 1966-70 period about 40 percent of aid receipts came from the 
EEC aid fund, 30 percent from France, 13 percent from the World Bank 
Group (see (glossary).* and 10 percent from the Federal Republic of 
Germany (West Germany). In addition, France provided the equivalent 
of US$29 million a year in technical assistance (see ch. 11). Aid from 
the .United States, which totaled US$43 million for the entire 1953-72 
period, included US$22 million of emergency deliveries under the Food 
for Peace program and US$7 million for Peace Corps personnel. Be- 
tween 1954 and 1967 the equivalent of US$7 million had been received 
from the Soviet Union. Other aid receipts came froin a variety of 
sources, ranging from Saudi Arabia to both the^Republic of China (Na- 
tionalist China) and the People's Republic of China (PRC). j 

Because most of its foreign credits had been received at concession- 
ary low rates of interest, the country's foreign debt burden was not 
excessive in relation to its ability to pay. In 1970 debt-servicing pay- 
ments amounted to the equivalent of US$5.5 million, about 3.5 percent 
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of export earninus.Jn 1971. however, the debt reportedly increased 
significantly. • ' . 

» 

Because of receipts .from these other payments transactions, the 
urowinu trade deficit did not cause a serious drair\ on foreign exchange. 
During the l%t)-71 six-year period the levef of export earnings had 
fluctuated more or less in consonance with the year-to-year variations 
in the level of rainfall and of groundnut production (see ch. 13). Al- 
though they briefly attained a new hi^h in 1970. on the avera^e exports 
showed a generally declining trend over the period, whereas imports 
were increasing at an average rate of 6.5 percent a year. Delayed and 
unreliable statistics made it unclear exactly how th'e growing trade 
deficit was bein^ covered: but with ihe exception of investment earn- 
ings. most other categories of the balance oT payments were probably 
showing improved net earnings during the period. Revaluation of the 
dollar enhanced the CFA franc value of foreign excihange reserves (for 
value of the CFA franc— see Glossh^ ). Unutilized foreign grant and^ 
loan aid probably also sjwelled official holdings"" 

In the first nine months of 1972 the trade deficit was substantially 
vlower as a result of the favorable harvests of the 1971/72 season, and 
ex|)orts covered 82 percent of imports as compared to 57 percent in the 
comparable period of 1971. A sharp reversal was anticipated in 1973. 
however, as a result of the previous year's drought and ih^ heavy emer- 
gency imports of food grains. In February 1973 official foreign 
exchange reserves were equivalent to about US$33 milliSn, or approxi- 
mately ^ months* imports. 

Direction of Trade 

Sources of Imports 

In the e^rly 197()s France had retained a very strong lead both as 
the Uvd'm market for the country's major exports and as a source of the 
entire spectrum of imports tsee table I I). Characteristically. Senegal 
imported most of its raw materials as well iis its capital goods and 
manufactures from the industrial countries (see table 15). The heavy 
share of crude and intermediate materials for industry im|K)rted from 
France may have been attributable not only to language, currency, 
and established trade connections but to French ownership of many of 
the country's manufacturing plants, which were thus vertically inte- 
grated with supplier enterprises in France. ^ 

After France, the principal suppliers in most^ commodity groups 
were West Germany. Italy, and the Netherlancls.lThe Maghreb coun- 
tries of former French North Africa were important suppliers of crude 
petroleum, and the refinery at Port Gentil in Gabon probably ae^ 
counted for most of the imports of petroleum products from other 
countries of the franc area (see Glossary), The Khmer Republic (Cam- 
hodia)^and TWiiland were grouped together in the statistics ^ls major 
suppliers of rice; the share of Cambodia mav have declined bv 1970. 
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Table II Direction of Trade, Senegal, im-Tl 
( in millions of U.S. dollars) 



\ . 














1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


Export sK' 














Other five EEC countries^ 


110.03 


io:.85 


100.43 


74.50 


82.60 


64.71 


11.59 


4.99 


14.15 


13.09 


17.11 


9.21 


West African Customs Union 
















3.97 


2.56 


11.26 


11.84 


26.12 


23.54 


Other franc area countries . . . 


4.75 


3.33 


4.41 


6.29 


4.21 


5.54* 


--^ United kingdom 


1.62 


2.20 


2.22 


2.50 


3.05 


4.40 


Japan 


1.87 


2.45 


2.30 


2.04 


2.16 


1.17 


United States 


0.19 


0.17 


0.53 


0.34 


0.62 


0.65 


Other countries 


16.33 


13.27 


18.04 


13.03 


16.02 


15.76 


-Total exports 


150.35 


138.82 


153.34 


123.63 


151.89 


124.98 


impifrta: 














France 


82.15 


75.56 


79.65 


80 59 


99.02 


103.33 


Other five EEC cWTtmji.1 . . . 


22.24 


21.88 


27.02 


37.22 


27.29 


28.44 


West African Customs Union 














countries V 


7.54 


9.12 


10.96 


11.35 


11.41 


12.66 


Ot^r franc area countries . . . 


6.57 


9.90 


10.22 


11.08 


7.45 


8.24* 


Khmer Republic (Cambodia) 




10.00^ 










and Thailand 


10.97 


9.52 


10.96 


12.08 


13.14 


United States 


7.24 


4.87 


6.56 


12.58 


9.20 


13.07 


Maghreb countries^ 


6.01 


6.28 


5.99 


5.80 


6.75 


3.91 


Republic of China 














(Nationalist China) 


7.13 


'l3.07 


5.71 


6.43 


4.50 


6.18 


Other countries 


9.97 


14-49 


29,88 


19.40 


16.20 


28.92 




159.82 


165.17 


185.51 


195.41 


193.90 


217.89 


Trade deficit* 


9.47 


26.35 


32.17 


* 71.78 


42.01 


92.91 



'Includr* wxiMtrls, 

*Kuroi}ejn Kconomic (*4immunHi.. includtni; PV-dtral K jiublH uf Oermani i Wt'^tt (ierman\ i. luU , the .Netherlandift. 

♦IvjirvCou'it, Maununta. MaW. I)ahum<'\..Sii(»T.anji fpiVr \u\{a 
♦Thffram area .tpp^'.irs t<)hA\c.htfn ihffrrernU <!ffm«l tnthtr 1971 y<uirci' 

^In lH6ttM0inr!u(teH.AlKfria. .Morttrro. Tunisia, and {irolMhi> l.th\a.iM 1*^71 uttl\ Xtifiri.i ;tnil Mtirmtn. 
^Tbi' itfftciL lik( tradf. rt'ijurtcd juttirdmi; (u (h( uututn^ itvfmittun rathrr than (hi- fialanii'-of-)M\niftit<!i tit (im-^ 
Hon K\tmr(sincU»lc r<T\p«>rN.tm{«<»rts miludfciNj i>f insurant*' and frrjjthl ^ 

Source: Adapted from Senegal, Minist^re des Finances et des Affaires Economiques, 
Direction de la Statistique* Bulletin Statistique et Economique Mensuel, 1972, 
Nos 7 and 8, Dakar, 1972; Senegal, Ministerc des Finances et des Affaires Eco- 
nomiques, Direction de la Statistique. Sitnatidn Economique du Senegal, 1971, 
,Dakar, 1972; and Banque Centrale des Etats de I'Afrique de I'Ouest, Le Com- 
m erce Exterieu r du Senegal en 2 ,9 70, Dakar , 1 97 1 . ^ 

Nationalist China, which had sponsored an important rice-^crowinj^ aid 
project in Casamance Rejcion. conse{juentl> ranked higher than Japan 
' as a source of , total imports, althouj^h lower than the United States. In 
1973, however, it was announced that the PRC would fcradually repface 
Nationalist China as a source of foreign aid (seech. 11). 

Principal Mnrkets ^ 
In the first half of the llHiOs France's share of total exports had 
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averaued around 80 percqrit. Principally as a result of the decline in 
exports of groundnut products, its share fell from 79 percent in 1967 
to around 52 percent in 1971. This was partly a result of the gradual 
termination, between 1962 and 1967, of P'rench price support for Sene- 
galese groundnut oil. but more important causes were potentially. 
tem|)orary in nature: the recurrent drought and the crisis of peasant 
confidence in groundnut production in the late 1960s (see ch, 14), 

The apparent concurrent increase in exports to West African customs 
union markets may have been partly illusory. Export data may include 
reexi)orts of ^oods not of Senegalese origin, and there was a consider- 
able volume of such trade through the port of Dakar. Sene^ars main 
trading partner in the union, howT\er, was Ivory Coast, which had its 
own port facilities. There was also a considerable improvement in 
staiistieal reporting of iiitraunion trade toward the end of the 1960s, 
so that a |X)rti6n of the apparent increase in trade may simply refleet 
better statistical coverage. Nevertheless, much of the improvement 
was real; manufacturing^ firms in Senegal reported that a significant 
share of their increase in output in 1972 was generated by increased 
demand from West African markets. By 1971 Ivory Coast/Mauritania, 
and Mali had replaced the Netherlands atthe top of the list of markets 
for Senegal's exports and reexports, after France. 

Although with the removal of price supports conditions for entry 
into the French market became identical with those of the other coun- 
tries of the EEC, most of Senegal's groundnut products continued to go 
to France. A major French cooking-oil firm owned an important share 
of Senegal's oil-pressing capacity. There was thought to bean expand- 
ing market in Western Europe for both cooking oil and oil cake for 
animal feed; but groundnuts had to compete with other oilseeds, in- 
cluding soybeans and those oilseeds produced in increasing volume 
within the EEC countries, such as sunflower seed, rapeseed, and colza.» 
Association with the European Economic Community 

New terms of association for the African and Caribbean countries 
with the expanded nine-nation EEC were scheduled for discussion in 
a top-level meeting in Brussels at the end of July 1973. Full-scale nego- 
tiations were to begin in October 1973 and might last for more than a 
year. Senegal was one of the eighteen African countries associated with 
the EEC under the Yaounde Convention, which had been renegotiated 
twice before and would expire again in 1975. In the intervening nego- 
tiations, the association was^to be fundamentally revised to provide for 
entry of the English-speaking African and Caribbean countries. 
Seni^gal's President Leopold-Sedar Senghor had visited EEC head- 
quarters in Brus.sels in March 1973 on behalf of the thirty-nine African 
a.ssociates and ''associables/' as the prospective new associate countries 
were called. He was strongly in favor of association for the English- 
speaking countries, if necessary with special and varying systems to 
provide for the reservations that certain associables maintained toward 
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the existing Yaounde association arran^oments. He also ur^ed that ths 
EEC aid fund be enL.r^ed in order to give the associable states assi. Se- 
ance comparable to that which had been provided to the associates in 
the past. ' ^ ^ 

In March 1973 the EEC Commission — an administrative body wiih- 
. out negotiating authority— hat! issued for the consideration of the 
ministers of the nine member countries a document known as the 
Deniau Memorandum, proposing certain arrangements for the ex- 
panded Yaounde association. It recalled that during the second and 
third phases of the Yaounde Convention the commercial advantages of 
association to the African countries had progressively decreased, al- 
though this had been offset to some extent by the provision of aid funds. 

Particularly since 1971, the margin of preference accorded by the 
EEC to its African associates had been narrowed by the accelerated 
liberalization of import^ from nonassociated countries, particularly 
developing countries. The EEC had continued to accord preference to 
processed vegetable oils from associated.countries, but it was regarded 
by the eighteen as insufficient. Yaounde Convention provisions for 
special aid grants to compensate for the instability of associates' 
export earnings had been made conditional upon a drop in world prices 
and had not been applied. Actually, unstable export receipts had been 
attributable as much to^fjuclualions in volume as to fluctuations in 
pricij. For example, associates' exports of groundnut oil to the EEC 
market fell by an average of 28 percent in volume from 1965 to 1969, 
but the variation in price was only 10 percent.^ 

The Deniau Memorandum therefore proposed that the new 
agreement should contain provisions guaranteeing incomes from 
exports of certain tropical products from African countries. The pro- 
posed list of products included groundnuts and groundnut oil, as well 
as cotton, cocoa, bananas, sugar, and copper. The measures proposed 
would not interfere with the liberalization of imports from nonassoci- 
ated countries or with the free operation of the price mechanism but 
instead would directly compensate African countries for the instability 
of export earnings resulting from the loss of preference and price 
support on EEC markets. It was proposed that the EEC should extend 
loans to the exporting countries In poor harvest years, to be repaid 
during good crop years. In some cases a portion of these loans might 
be converted into subsidies not subject to repayment. Thus, although 
an expanded EEC association would bring competitors such as Nigeria 
into the EEC market, if part or all of the Deniau proposals should be 
adopted, the new arrangement might help to compensate Senegal f^r 
the loss of price support and also to stabilize severe annual fluctuations 
in income such as characteri7.ed the late 1960s (see ch. 13). 

The Deniau Memorandum also dealt with the subject of reverse 
preferences accorded by the associates to products from the EEC 
countries— perhaps the most co.ntroversial issue scheduled for 
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discussion at the EEC neijotiations in August 1973. The memorandum 
recalled that under the Yaounde Convention the granting of reversjB 
preferences had always been optional. This total autonomy in. the- 
formul^ation of tariff policy could be an advantage to the associates in 
the forthcoming Nixon Round of general international negotiations 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), scheduled 
for September 1973 in Tokyo. The United States', for example, Strongly 
opposed reverse preferences for EEC exports as constituting unfair 
competition to its own exports to Africa. 

Since 196(5 Senegal had extended reciprocity in the form of exemption 
from customs tariffs {but not import taxes) for goods from EEC 
countries, giving EEC suppliers a degree of preference somewhat 
^ narrower than that accorded to members of the West African customs 
union. President Senghor had been a leading defender of the principle 
of reverse preference. Some of the Etiglish-speaki'ng associates, led by 
Nigeria and reportedly inspired by the United Kingdom, were strongly 
opposed to according these reverse preferences, which they regarded 
as a form of neocolonialism. There was reportedly alsoi^agreement 
on the i.ssu{? among the EEC countries themselves, some favoring uni- 
lateral preferences for developing country exports of tropical raw 
materials and manufact,ures. In France, which had had a long history 
of paternalistic state subsidy to industry, some manufacturing enter- 
prises were still in the process of being painfully weaned from depend- 
ence oh heavily protected markets at home or in the former French 
colonies. 

Until the last moment a hard core of associates grouped around 
Senegal had maintained their stand in favor of reverse preferences, 
but in July 1973, on the eve qf the opening of negotiations with the 
EEC, it was reported that the thirty-nine African countries had patched 
up their disagreements and resolved to negotiate as a single bloc, wiih 
possible elimination of reciprocal concessions for EEC goods entering 
Africa. 

Composition of Trade 

The commodity composition of merchandise trade in the 1966-71 
period reflected two of ^he country's outstanding economic problems- 
excessive dependence on exports of groundnut products and excessive 
dependence on imports of staple foods (see table 16). With the help 
of development assistance, careful planning, and an enhanced degree 
^ of regional and international cooperation, the policymakers were 
hoping to relieve the most serious of these defects and to altpr the 
commodity structure of foreign trade by the 1980s. 

During the six-year period imports of food, beverages, and tobacco 
had ranged between 28 and 36 percent of total import costs. Major 
programs to replace food imports were focused on achieving self- 
sufficiency ill rice and sugar during the 1970s (see ch. 14). Imports- of 
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wheat during the period had been almost as costly as sugar imports, 
.but they were used as raw material for the flour-milling and bakery 
industry, which exported to the other West African cjountries. If yields 
of sorghum and millet could be improved, however, recurrent emer- 
gency imports of other food grains might be reduced. Other sizable 
categories of food imports during the period included dairy products, 
fresh fruit and vegetables, canned tomatoes and tomato paste, kola 
nuts (a popular stimulant), and meat and live animals for slaughter. 
Projects for increasing domestic production of canned tomato paste 
and of fresh fruits and vegetables had already been launched by 1973, 
but programs for improved meat and dairy production were expected 
to take a long time to mature. 

Ove»* the six-year period imports had increased by.36 percent, an 
average of 6.5 percent a year. More than half of the increase was irf 
imports of capital goods, which rose from about 12 percent of total 
imports in 1966 to 21 percent in 1971 as industrial capacity arid devel- 
opment expenditure expanded. Imports of fuels and of semifinished 
materials for further processing accounted for most of the rest of the 
= rise in imports. Imports of food, beverages, and tobacco had increased 
by about 17 percent over the period. There was only a slight increase 
in imports of other consumer goods, sq that their share in total imports 
declined from 29 percent in 1966 to 23 percent in 1971. This was partly 
a result of the stagnation of rural incomes, but it was also attributable 
to restrictive credit policies (see ch. 13). Th(^ improved structure of 
imports had created revenue problems for the government, as capital 
equipment and intermediate goods for industry were largely tax 
exempt or subject to lower rates of duty than consumer imports. 

A further modification of import structure was anticipated as 
domestic manufacture of finished consumer goods expanded during 
the 1970s. Domestic manufacture of unprinted cotton fabric and other 
textiles was already replacing imports by 1972.*The pnit cost of petro- 
leum imports would be reduced by 1980 if the projected new refinery 
were constructed (see ch. 14). The usual trend, however, is for import 
requirements of machinery and intermediate materials to become 
heavier as industrialization progresses.- 

Groundnut products continued to determine the level of export 
earnings. In a reasonably good crop year such as 1972, they accounted 
for more than half of the value of total exports. By 1973 the country's 
groundnut exports were taking place entirely in processed form, either 
as fats and oils or as animal feed, and a few sources therefore classified 
them as industrial exports. This would make industrial products more 
than 90 percent of total exports. In fact, however, the processing compo- 
nent of groundnut-oil export earnings was not very large, and much of 
it probably accrued to foreign-owned firms and was remitted abroad 
m the form of dividends, undistributed profits, or managerial salaries. 

During. the 1960s and early 1970s the odd-numbered years were poor 
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crop years and years of low or negative growth in industry, so that a. 
time-series such as 1966 through 1971 that compares an odd-numbered 
year with an even-numbered year may be misleading. Export data for 
1972 were not yet available in mid-1973; but 1972 had been a year of 
strong growth in exports of finished manufactures as well as of ground- 
nut products. In the 1968-71 four-year period there had already been a 
decided increase averaging 14 percent a year in exports of finished 
manufactures and seminfianufactures such as cotton fabrics. 

At independence the country's industry had inherited a high cost 
structure deriving from the protection accorded to French manufac- 
turers located in the Dakar area and exporting to fts economic hinter? 
land in French West Africa. Specific factors burdening the price 
structure included the high salaries offered to attract non-African 
managerial and^technical personnel. After independence, and more 
particularly afteV 1968, the authorities had been quite successful in 
containing price increases, which in turn permitted moderation in wage 
increases. Between 1968 and 1971 the price and wage level had risen.by 
only about 3 percent a year. This made it possible for donjestic indus- 
tries such as textile and shoe manufacturuig to begin competing 
successfully on the export market, particularly within the West 
African customs union. Senegal was reportedly also exporting shoes 
and textile products to the United States.* An example of a successful 
enterprise to replace imports and promote exports was an agricultural 
equipment factor^' built in 1964 near Thies. By 1973 it was exporting 
40 percent of its production, principally to Mali, but also to Dahomey, 
The Gambia, Ivory Coast, and other African countries. 



Despite repeated setbacks and disappointments, Senegal under 
President Senghor has continued to exercise constructive leadership 
in efforts to improve the effective coordination of development and 
other economic policies at the regional level. Besides promoting closer 
cooperation among the French-speaking countries of former French 
West Africa, President Senghor has also consistently expressed 
support for the eventual inclusion of both English-speaking and 
French-speaking countries of West Africa and even central Africa in a 
common regional organization (see ch. 11). He had even drawn up a 
draft agreement providing for the progressive economic integration of 
the countries on or oriented toward the Atlantic coast of Africa from 
Mauritania to Zaire (formerly, Congo Kinshasa). 

Senegal had enjoyed a position of economic advantage in the pre- 
independence federation of French West Africa and suffered econom- 
ically from the moves toward increased self-sufficiency made by the 
other members after 1960. In promoting postlndependenee cooperation, 
however, the country has taken a constructive approach toward 
compensation arrangements designed to help the less favored West 
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African countries and to allay the fe^s of economic dependence or loss 
of tax revenue that have sometimes kept them from cooperating whole- 
heartedly in the past. This approach was also reflected in Senegal's 
policies during the drought-relief efforts of 1973. Government relief 
and emergency aid were extended to those in need without regard to 
nationality and included large numbers of nomadic herders who had 
moved south into Senegal from the even more arid regions to the north 
and east. Within West Africa Senegal has sought especially close 
cooperation with its immediate neighbors Mauritania, Mali, and The 
Gambia (see ch.,ll). 

The West African Economic Community and the 
West African Customs Unions 

By the Bamako Treaty of June 1972, supplemented by ten annexed 
protocols adopted at the Abidjan conference of April 1973, six countries 
of French-speaking West Africa established the West African 
Economic Community (Communaute Economique de TAfrique de 
J'Ouest,— -CEAO). Scheduled to enter intp operation in January 1974, 
the CEAO represented a third stage in tIaeTJreviously rather unsuc- 
cessful efforts since independence to restore some measure of the eco- 
nomic integration that had obtained during the colonial era among the 
eight countries of French West Africa and the trust territory of Togo. 
The CEAO treaty had been carefully worked out over a period of three 
or four years and was designed to remedy past mistakes and to benefit 
by the lessons^^of experience derived from the largely unsuccessful 
West African customs unions— the Customs Union of West Africa 
(Union Douaniere de TAfrique Occidentale^UDAO) of the 1959-66 
period and the Customs Union, of West .African States (Union 
Douaniere des Etats de TAfrique de I'Ouest— UDEAO) of the 1967-72 
period. More ambitious than a mere customs union, the CEAO aimed 
not simply at raising the level of trade between members but at pro- 
moting balanced economic development throughout the region, fueling 
more rapid growth in the we|ker as well as the stronger member 
countries. / 

Before independence the nine countries had formed an exceptionally 
well-integrated region. They hadacommon central bank and acommon 
currency. They had a common external tariff (except for French goods, 
which were duty free), but they had no tariffs or other official trade 
barriers among themselves. Although promoted by the colonial 
authorities primarily as a market for French goods, the arrangement 
^Iso provided a potential market of some 20 million consumers for 
developing infant industry in the member countries. The Dakar area in 
particular, because of its advantageous situation, had developed 
industrial and commercial capacity — much of it French-owned-r-that 
was based upon trade with other countries of the region. As th|se other 
C0untries established their own infant industry after independence, 
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niuchof this capacity had been left idle foraperiod of years '(see ch. 14). 

Of the nine countries. Guinea and Touo did not become members of 
thj? UDAO or UDKAO Guinea had emharked after independence on a 
policy of isolationism. When the CP:A0 treaty was confirmed in 1973.. 
To^o and Dafiomey opted for observer status because of their geo- 
uraphic position between the Enulish-speakinu countries of Ghana and 
Nigeria,^ The remainioK six full members of the CEAO are Senegal, 
• Ivory Coast, Mali, Mauritania. NM^er.jand Upper Volta. 

Because the CEAO had not yet beuun to operate in mid-1973, its 
architects were best able to explain its highly complex and detailed 
provisions in terms of what had gone wrong in practice, with' the 
functioning of the two previous attempts, the UDAO and UDEAO. An 
acquaintance with the most important defects of these earlier customs 
unions was essential to an understanding of the main plans for 
the CEAO. . ^ . ^ 

The provisions of the UDAO convention *of 1959 to 1966 had proved 
rather unrealistically ambitious in their attempt to achieve an imme- 
diate full customs union without providing adequate consultative 
machinery. The UDAO failed most notably in harmonizing policies on 
import taxes, which were often as important in their impact on import 
F>rices as were customs tariffs. In the 1964-66 period, for example, 
they ranged betw-een ^f) and 17 percent of in^Jjort value in five of the 
seveYi member countries. 

Like most developing countries with low per capita income, all the 
member countries depend heavily upon import and export taxes as a 
source of government revenue. The ratio of import taxes to total tax 
recei[)ts between 1961 and 1966 ranged from (K) percent in Dahomey,- 
Ivory Coast, and Upper Volta. through 40 to 45 percent in Senegal and 
Mali, to 33 to 34 percent in Niger and Mauritania. Although the UDAO 
cohvention prohibited any member from changing its import taxes 
'\ ithout the consent of all the other members, it failed to e.stablish any 
1 iTective machinery or procedure for consultation, and the members 
in practice prot'^eded to change their taxes at will in accordance with 
their rapidly grow ing fiscal needs. The common external tariff and tax 
structure thus could not be maintained. 

Because the relatively rigid provisions of the UDAO convention had 
not worked out in practice, the UDEAO convention of 1966 provided 
for a looser customs association. In realistic recognition of the trend 
toward independent establishment of competing infant industries in 
the member countries, the UDEAO convention authorized fiscal duties 
and other taxes on trade [)etween member countries amounting to 
50 percent of those imposed on trade from third countries outside the 
union. To protect an industry less competitive than its counterpart in 
another member country, taxes as high as 70 percent of the external 
rate were permitted. Goods fronf EEC countries and African countries 
assodated with the EEC were subject to full rates on fiscal duties and 
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other taxes on imports but were exempted from the common external 
customs .tariff, which was levied on all imports from non-EEC coun- 
tries. Unlike the customs union among the French-speaking countries 
of central Africa^ the much looser UDEAO thus did not attempt to 
harmonize its external import levies other than customs tariffs. 

Moreover, provisions to compensate for the disadvantages of the 
other five rpembers relative to Ivory Coast and Senegal proved largely 
ineffective. These two countries have relatively well-developed indus- 
trial capacity, ports, and other transport facilities and thus profited 
not only from higher direct exports to the other member countries but 
also from the transit trade from overseas to the landlocked countries 
of the interior, which is far larger in volume and value than direct 
trade. Efforts to certify the origin of imports in order to distinguish 
/lirect trade were not entirely effective, and the most difficult problem 
of all was that of redistributing vital revenues from import taxes im- 
posed at the port of entry. 

Because it was found that the internal tariff reductions benefited the 
stronger Members inequitably at the expense of others, the provisions 
of the treaty were increasingly disregarded in practice, and several of 
the member countries concluded bilateral agreements among them- 
selves that in practice werq substituted for the operation of the treaty. 
Thus Senegal and Mauritania, for example, had a bilateral agreement 
that effectively reallocated customs and import tax receipts collected 
at the point of entry, the machinery of the union having proved 
ineffective for this purpose. 

The provisions of the CEAO treaty ^re numerous and complicated. 
Their effective application will require establishment of a complex 
regional administrative apparatus and gradual coordination' not only 
of relevant legislation and decrees but of statistical and customs 
nomenclature, definitions of origin, customs procedures, and forms. 
The common external tariff and fiscal levies on imports will be erected 
gradually over a period of years. Among member countries,^ un- 
processed commodities "for which the countries have comparable 
potential** will move freely (although if neither trading partner pos- 
sessed any relative advantage, there would be no reason for trade to 
take place). Industrial goods — that is, processed commodities — moving 
between member countries will enjoy a tariff advantage that is not 
simply automatic but differentiated on a case-by-case basis as each 
industry is established. 

These industrial exchanges among member countries wmII be subject 
to a single tax, 'known as the Regional Cooperation Tax (Taxe de 
Coopefatiqh Regionale—TCR), which will take the place of all other 
taxes (except t6r that portion equivalent to domestic taxes). Industrial 
enterprises wjll be able to submit an application presenting their case 
for protection'against competing industries in other member countries. 
The application will be forwarded by the member government 
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concerned, to the CEAO Council of Ministers for individual decision on 
the rate of the TCR to be applied to the pr^oducts of that industry. 

As trade amon^ member countries increases, there will be ^ loss of 
revenue as a result of the diversion'of imports from third countries 

^ subject to higher rates. A central feature of the complex CEAO provi- 
sions is the effort to compensate for thij^Joss of revenues that are so 
vital to the participatinj^ countries. This is to begone by means of the 
Community Development Fund, the most significant innovation of the 
new association. The fund has three im|)ortant functions: to compen- 
sate for loss of revenue; to finance the study and preparation of 
development projects at the regional level; and to attempt to equalize 
the economic and fiscal benefits of union as among member countries; 
Two-thirds of ^the fund will be used to equalize fiscal disparities by 
fueling the government budgets of the membel- countries. The remain- 
ing one-third is intended eventually to reduce economic disparities 
thl-ough the financing of development feasibility studies at the regional 
level. In the context of current trexids in world foreign aid allocation, 
such studies might greatly facilitate the attraction of badly needed 
foreign aid funds to the region. 

The size of the contribution to be made. to the Community Develop- 
ment Fund from each member country according to its ability and the 
redistribution of the proceeds to each according to its need will be 
determined annually on the basis of careful monthly calculations of 

,the trade taking place. In the past, trade between members of the 
customs union had been unrecorded. Those members having the largest 
share of industrial exports to other members will make the. largest 
contribution to the fund. It is expected that most of the fund will be 
contributed by Ivory Coast and Senegal and that only a minor share 
will be contributed by Mali, Upper Volta, Niger, and Mauritania— 
probably in that order. The monthly customs trade statistics will also 
permit annual calculation of the amount of tax revenue lost by each 
member country by importing industrial goods from other member 
countries instead of from third countries. This loss will decompensated 
for by an allocation to the mer^bur-eo^ntry's fiscal budget from the 
Community Development Fund. 
Organizations of Senegal River Basin States 

Plans dating back to colonial times for relieving the crucial problem 
of water supply in the drainage basin of the Senegal River have 
remained unrealized largely because of the failure to achieve effective 
cooperation among the riverain countries: Senegal, Mali, Mauritania, 
and Guinea. Theold Organization of Senegal River States (Organisation 
des Etats Riverains du Senegal— OERS), formed in 1968, had been 
disrupted by mounting antagonisms between the governmentof Guinea 
and the governments of Mali and Senegal (see ch. 11). The OERS had 
formulated ambitious goals for industrial planning and unification 

of laws, but it was unable to function in practice and was finally dis- 
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solved in October 1971^ The new Organization for Development of the 
Senegal River. (Organisation pour la Mise en Valeur du Fleuve 
Senegal— OMVS) was formed in March 1972 without the participation 
of Guinea. Its first task was to formulate joint plans ta combat the 
advance of the Sahara Desert into the Sahelian region. The task took 
on new urgency after the disastrous drought of 1972, which graphically 
underscored the need for more effective cooperation at the regional 
level (seech. 14). 

Regulation of the flow o^^the Senegal River by jointly constructed 
darns would improve the gromindwater level at considerable distance 
from the Tiver valley itself., Effective control of drainage ifrom the 
river would help to provide grazing and watering points for the live- 
stock herds of the region, permiVcontrolled irrigation for crops in the 
river valley, and help to arrest and eventually reverse the southward 
prpgress of the desert. It wckild^lmve to be supplemented, however, 
by forestation projects and eventua|ly by controlled grazing to stop 
the destruction of the vegetation cover by overgrazing in the vicinity 
of watering points. 

TOURISM 

,The tourist industry was regarded by international consultants as 
one of the mostj)romising sectors for*expansion and diversification of 
foreign exchange earnings. The country's valuable basic assets — a 
pleasant, temperate climate from mid-November to mid-June, miles of 
beautiful unspoiled beaches, and colorful folklore — were being made 
more accessible by the construction of a number of new hotels and 
tourist villages suitable for an international clientele. The principal 
obstacles were the high cost of transport from distant Western Europe 
or North America, the limited number of hotel rooms, and relatively 
high domestic prices, particularly in Dakar. In 1973 the price of meals 
in Dakar restaurants or hotels catering to non-African tastes was 
often prohibitive, and the cost of living for American transients was 
reckoned by the United States Department of State as one of the 
highestjn Africa. 

By mid-1973 about 1,400 Senegalese were employed in the tourist 
sector. There were some 1,500 hotel rooms of international class, and 
by 1974 there were expected to be about 2,300, mostly in or near Dakar. 
Two large new luxury hotels had been completed in early 1973, one in 
Dakar' and one about six miles outside the city. Both were largely* 
^ owned by French interests, including Air France. Two modern holiday 
villages catering to the European popular mass-tourism clientele had 
been built, one by the large German mail-order house of Neckermann 
and one by the French Club Mediterranee. Among projects in the 
planning stage was a new tourist complex on the histori^ island of 
Goj'ee near Dakar, which offered excellent sport fishing.^The area 
around Saint-Louis on the north coast and the game preserve of Niokolo 
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Koba National Parkjn southernmost Sene^ I Oriental Region were 
also to f)e more fully'developed jus tourist attractions. In 1973 a mission 
of the International Barik for Reconstruction and Development 
(IBRD— also known as the World Bank) had returned frota a visit to 
Senegal to study the possibilities for tourist development. 

Both the press and the authorities were vigilant and concerned that 
the development of tourism should not entail any degradation of the 
dignity, independence, or moral ;^tandards of the local population in 
such matters as the provision of services and entertainment, begging, 
public nudity on beaches, or racial discrimination, as in the alleged 
refusal to serve Africans at the N'eckermann toorist village. It was 
evident that, if any decline in public standards in such matters were 
perceived, there would be opposition from the press and an informed 
public to the further promotion of tourism. 

f 

DOMESTIC TRADE 

In the 19t)0s domestic trade was still largely a subordinate branch of 
foreign trade, dominated by a few large foreign-owned firms that were 
also engaged in import, and consisting largely of the distribution of 
imported goods and an increasing volume of domestically processed 
goods from Dakar to the rest of the country. Because much of the 
population produced most of its owa food and because relatively 
uniform climatic conditions left only limited scope for diversification 
of agricultural production, there was little interregional trade except 
that from Dakar, The level was expected to increase sotnewhat with the 
progress of government programs for decentralization of farm produc- 
tion,, including eventual s:elf-sufficiency in sugar, rice, and cotton 
textiles. - 

After independence, government agencies had taken over the collec- 
tion and distribution of most domestically grown staple foodstuffs, as 
well as imported rice (see ch. 14K The government-sponsored coop- 
eratives and mark* ing agencies also imported farm supplies and 
implements and distributed them to the peasants. This eliminated 
some of the most important activit.\ of the smaller scale French and 
Lebanese merchants, and many of them left the country. An important 
share of earnings from commerce continued, b Aever, to accrue to 
foreign merchants and foreign-owned wholesale' firms. 

In the early 1960s the Ministry of Commerce undertook a census of 
the commercial sector and k. rned of a number of weaknesses in the 
structure of retail trade. There were gaps in the network after the 
^ departure of a number of foreign shopkeepers, and some of the rural 
^ areas were poorly served: yet the proliferation of small-scale shops in 
the tow ns^urdened the price structure^.T-hr big cities dominated the 
distribution system^Jm(^hi»^^nn^}tHJl^ of man\ roads in the interior 
further added^trrtTrTevel of retail price* 

In 1965 the government estai)lished the New Supply and Distribution 
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Company of Senegal (Sociote Nou\ die pour r\pprovisionnemont et la 
Distribution au Senegal - SON ADIS), jointly owned by the govern- 
ment and two private firms. It was to improv e supply to the interior by 
setting up a network of variety stores throughout the country and 
undertaking the training of Senegalese shopkeepers. By 1970 the com- 
pany was operatinji eighty stores, and the formation of cooperatives 
jjroupinK Senegalese shopkeepers was making progress. 

In early 1973 the government announced a program to promote the 
participation of Senegalese naponals in domestic w holesale and retail 
trade. Tiie minister of finance and economic affairs asserted that 
I commercial enterprise within the countcy should not remain eternally 
in the hands of foreigners. A specific share of the domestic market in 
a list of goods most widely consumed would bo.reserved to Senegalese 
nationals and nationally owned firms. Of this share in turn, an only 
slightly narrower share would be reserved to specific Senegalese. pri- 
vate businessmen specially sele^ni by the government for their quali- 
fications and dedication, {^^rting with 100 businessmen to be 
established in business by Am-il 1973. These 100 selected wholesalers 
were also urged by the minist^^o engage in retail trade. They would 
be provided with bank loans and supplier credits. 

Heading the list of reserved products was edible groundnut oil, of 
which some 40,000 tons a year were consumed within the country. 
About 90 percent of domestic distribution would be reserved for 
Senegalese nationals and 70 percent for the selected wholesalers. Th^y 
were to buy directly from the oil mills, eliminating the foreign inter- 
mediary. They would also be able to import directly from foreign 
markets such products as tea and tomato paste, which had hitherto 
b(^en imported by foreign-owned firms. Among the other reserved 
products were flour, sugar, condensed milk, soft drinks, cigarettes, 
matches, soap, razor blades, domestically produced shoes, textile 
fabrics, and cement. 

In the early 1960s two levels of local trade could be observed in the 
numerous village markets that were essential to the life of the rural 
population. In these markets, which were largely operated and patron- 
ized by women on a direct producer-to-consumer basis, two classes of 
^mk! were sold. One consisted of locally grown food products surplus 
to ^ \ ^ needs of the household that grew them; the other included manu- 
factured or lightly processed goods, such as salt, sugar, kerosine. cloth, 
and shoes. There was an almost tc^tal absence of farm products other 
than those from the immediate \icinity of the village. Only the large, 
well-oruanized markets of the url)an centers were exceptions to this 
pattern. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Thecountr> has considerable importance as a crossroads of heavily 
traveled maritime ruute^ and as a regional transportation axis for the 
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movement of ocean fruiKht and air passenger traffic. Its railroad moves 
more than two-thirds of the imports and one-third of the exports of 
neighborinu hindlocked Mali. The transportation system is relatively 
woll developed, and in the late liHiOs transport earnings pro\ided an 
average of morelhan 5 percent of GDP. 

In 1972 the internal transportation network included (ilO miles of 
rail line, more fhan 7)'X){){) miles of roads, and soyie river transport. 
There, were seventeen airfields. handliuK mainly passenger traffic. 
Two-thirds of^the countr\'s freight traffic moved hy rail, including 
almost all of the groundnut and phosphate production. The transport 
system was concentrated in the western portion of the country and 
focusod on the port ^uid industrial center of Dakar (see fi^. 11). Most 
areas of the countr\ were linked b\ road.^althouKh much of the road 
system was in poor repair Low population density through much of 
the rural east had retanied eostl\ construction of rural feeder roads 
needed to assist population resettlement (see ch. 14). 

Most of the country's transportation infrastructure, including the 
rail line and the basic road network, was inherited at independence. 
After VM\{) its extension and maintenance ranked hi^h amonu the ko^v- 
ernment's investment priorities, absorbing approximately 25 percent 
of expenditure under the first four-\ear development plan. -U) percent 
under the second plan, and 15 percent under the third plan. Under the 
Fourth Four-Year Plan for Economic and Social Development (1!)73- 
77). only about 18 percent of total expenditure was to be earmarked for 
transportation facilities, about 5 percent heinu destined for roads. 
The World Bank Group was hea\il.\ enuaued in the financing of trans- 
portation projects, including a project to strengthen the railroad 
authorit.\. a loan to improve the finances and administration of the 
Dakar Port Authority, another project to extend the capacity of the 
, port, a highway project, and an airport project. 

Although the transportation system in 1973 was relatively well de- 
veloped, several important problems remained to be solved. The inade- 
(juacv of rural feeder roads was threatening to retard agricultural 
development and notably the expansion of the frontier of rural settle- 
ment eastward into Senegal Oriental and eastern Casamance regions 
(see ch. 14). There was also a need to improve main arteries to connect 
these newer areas of settlement with the rest of the country and no- 
tably to evacuate their production to the port and urban market at 
Dakar. Proposed railroad investment would substantiall.v improve 
this link. 

After the poor groundnut harvest of the 1970/71 season, groundnut 
freight traffic amounted to only about half its [wtentiiil level, yet 
transport capacity was just adequate to carry it. If the government s 
plans to increase groundnut production were realized, serious transport 
bottlenecks could arise. There was consequently a need to upgrade 
capacity and efficiency of Iwth rail and truck transport. The truck fleet 
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was partly obsolete and in poor condition, and replacement as well as 
expansion was needed. '■ 

Substantial improvement was needed in transport coordination in 
such matters as pricin«. restrictive regulation, and investment plan- 
ninu. The government had aureed to cnmac international cons"ultarit 
services to study these questions and to stren«then the adjtiinistrative 
structure for policy formulation on the coordination of the different 
forms of transport. 

In 1973 the government had in principle undertaken to follow a non- 
discriminatory policy concerning the use of road versus rail transport 
but much remained to be accomplished toward this end. Entry into 
truck operation was still restricted by a strin«ent licensin« policv and 
road user charges significantly e.Nceeded the actual cost of pro^idinK 
and maintaininu the roads, impedinu the expansion of luad traffic 
Althouuh they recommended that re«ulatory restrictions be reduced 
international advisers concluded that efficient allocation of traffic 
between road and rail could not be left to the free operation of the price 
mechanism, because needs were distorted by the severe vear-to-year 
fluctuations m uroundnut production and by the inadequacv of storage 
facilities and marketin« or«anization. In 1970 ai. Italian consulting 
«roup had undertaken to study the optimum allocation of uroundnut 
traf t ic between road and rail, and in the 1971/72 crop vear a new system 
was introduce) under which the distribution of traffic would be "deter- 
mined annually by the national groundnut marketing' a«encv in con- 
sultation with the railroad administration. - 

Because 80 percent of rail freight traffic consisted either of bulk 
conimodities such as «roundnuts and phosphates or of captive inter- 
national traffic to Mali, competition between road and rail was not 
considered a serious threat to transport development. The railroad had 
lo.st much of Its passenger traffic to road competition but was expected 
to continue as the dominant means of frei«ht transportation. Losses ^ 
from competition cou.d be compensated for by improved finanoSI-^ 



management. 



The Railr<>,ad 



The meter-«au«e rail line was fiiist^ constructed bv the French 
between ISx", .md 1912. Because the «I-(Aaphic pattern" of population 
den.sity and a«riciiltural and industriiil fWluction has followed ex- 
tension of the railroad., it served existi'h« cenK-rs relativelv well The 
main line corine(<!e(l the port of Dakar with the distant eastern border 
and with Bamako, the capital of Mali. The international freight traffic 
between the port and points in Mali and eastern Mauritania accounted 
for 13 percent of the railroad's freight traffic and provided more than 
half of Its earnin«s in 1970. The remainder of the rail network served 
the western Groundnut Basin, which occupied about one-seventh of 
the country's land area but contained (iO percent of its population (see 
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ch. 14K Prom the line from Thies to Saint-Louis, a short spur served to 
evacuate phosphate production from Taiba. 

Under the first four development plans expenditure on the railroad 
has been used for track renewal and rehabilitation, for acquisition of 
, rolling stock, and for the improvement of rail safety and operational 
efficiency. Between 1966 and 1972 about loO^miles of the 400-mile main 
line from Dakar to the Mali border were rehabilitated. Most of the 
system was single track, buT on the most heavily traveled stretch — 
from Dakar to Thies — a second line was added to the existing forty- 
four-mile track to permit simultaneous two-way traffic. The fourth 
four-year plan included a program for renewal of another 108 miles of 
track. The main railroad workshops at Thies were to be partially re- 
built, and obsolete equipment was to be replaced. Additional diesel 
locomotives were to be acquired and rolling stock further modernized. 
There was also a program for extensive training of managerial and 
technical personnel. 

At independence 62 percent of the property and assets of the old 
Dakar-Niger Railways was taken over by the government-owned auton- 
omous Public Railroad Corporation of Senegal (Regie des C^emins 
de Per du Senegal — commonly called Regie). The remainder was taken 
over by the Mali Railways. The Regie inherited a relatively high cost 
structure resulting primarily from overstaffing and a salary level 
higher than that prevailing in the rest of the economy. A World Bank- 
sponsored program to reduce personnel costs arid to improve financial 
raanageriient had resulted in considerable improvement by 1972, but 
the Regie was still operating at a loss. It was expected to move into the 
black duringthe 1970s. 

. Roads 

The road network generally gave adequate access to most parft of 
the country, but poor maintenance made road transport slow and un- 
reliable, causing frequent breakdowns and delays. Of the country's 
5,650 miles of roads, only 3,500 miles were maintained at all. These 
included the 1,400 miles of paved roads and 2,100 miles of gravel and 
dirt^ roads. The remaining 2,150 miles consisted of sometimes ill- 
defined and sandy tracks that could be used only seven or eight months 
of the year, 

A survey of the country s road network determined that in 1972 it 
* provided a sound basis for a long-term program of improvement to 
meet the needs of the heavier truck traffic expected to develop. Most of 
the paved roads were at least twenty-five years old and were not wide 
enough or well enough maintained to handle the current volume of 
traffic. Of the improved gravel and dirt r9ads, only about 620 miles had 
been adequately engineered. 

Most of the hard-surfaced roads were in the more heavily populated 
areas of the west, in some cases paralleling the railroad. Paved roads 
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connected Dakar with Thies. niourhel, Kaolack. and Saint-Louis and 
with Mauritania by way of the northern border area aion^thc Senegal 
River. Paving was bein« extended during the early 1970s from Kaolack 
eastward to the area of Koun^heul and northward to Lou^a. A paved 
road also reached southward to Zi^uinohor on the Casamance River- 
estuary near the border with Portuguese Guinea. This road crossed 
The Gambia seventy-five miles inland. Transportation across-'The 
Gambia was a major [)roblem. and there were plans for a costly l)ridKe 
to replace the ferries in use in 1970. 

Oijlly a skeletal system of improved roads served areas ly'inn more 
than 100 miles inland. Over .l.OOO miles of trails formed a loose net- 
work throughout the country. Used by foot travelers, animals, and 
four-wheel-drive vehicles, they were the only routes l)etween most of 
the small settlements in the east and northeast. 

Many feeder roads in the western and southwestern aKricultural 
areas had been improved since the mid-1960s, and extension of the 
^^'^^^^ ^oin\ system was scbt-duled for priority attention during the 
1970s. They were usually constructed in the context of aKricultural 
development projects, but some were included in the continuing road 
programs. In February 197;^ the World Bank Group approved a US$8 
million credit partly for road construction to be completed by 1977 and 
partly for technical studies of future re(|uirements for hiKhways and 
feeder roads. The loan was a step in a lon^-ran^e series of road im- 
provement f)rojects. Amonu the early projects was rehabilitation and 
strenK^henin« of pavinK on four sections of the main hiKhway between 
^Dakar and Casamance ReKion. ^ 

P'or every 1,000 inhabitants in 1972 there were 2.5 miles of road and 
16.25 motor vehicles in use, of which 10.7:3 were passenger cars. The 
country possessed 40,779 private passenger cars aiid taxis and 20,941 
trucks, buses, and utility vehicles. Many of the vehicles in use were in 
poor condition, and the truck fleet was badly in need of replacement. 
Of the motor vehicles imported in 1971 and 1972. more than three- 
fourths were French models. Volkswa«en and P'ord led the list of non- 
French passenKer car imports, and imf)orts of trucks and utility ve- 
hicles included Land Rovers. Mercedes. Volkswa^'ens. Fords, and 
Fruehaufs. 

> 

Ports and Waterways 

Dakars potential as a deepwater port was recognized more than a 
century auo. and it was beinu visited by sailinu captains before the 
(lays of steam power. Improvements such as protective jetties were 
built durinu the 1860s, and the various facilities required at a major 
port have been added as required. In 1970 depths in the harbor and in 
some berths were adequate for ships with drafts of as much as thirty- 
three feet, and docking facilities to accommodate sufJertankers were to 
he constructed. Besides handling car^o. the port had become an im- 
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'portant way station for maritime traffic to other destinations. Only 
about half the ships calling at Dakar during the 1960s 'were there to 
discharge or pick up cargo; much of the port/s activity consisted of 
replenishing stores or servicing ships traveling between the Mediter- 
ranean or the North Atlantic and ports in the South Atlantic or the . 
Indian Ocean. 

Major installations in use in 1973 included berths for forty ships, 
quiet-water anchorage spaces for sixty ships, various heavy cranes and 
other cargo-handling equipment, petroleum pipelit\^es and storage, 
refrigerated and unrefrigerated warehouses, and facilities for trans- 
shipment of bulk minerals. There were also important facilities for the 
service and support of the industrial fishing fleet (seech. 14). 

In 1972 the port of Dakar handled more than 5 million tons of cargo 
and was used by 11,344 ships. There had been a decline in passenger 
volume and in the provisioning of ships with fuel and water. Earnings 
were expected to increase, however, after the completion of ambitious 
projects for expansion of the fishing port and construction of the larg- 
est dry dock in the South Atlantic 'for repair of supertankers. There 
were also plans for establishment of an industrial free trade zone at 
the port of Dakar. 

There was a secondary port at Saint-Louis and river ports at Kaolack 
and Ziguinchor. Historic Saint-Louis had been the principal port for 
this area of West Africa for two centuries, from the landing of the 
French in 1659 to the development of Dakar in 1854 (see ch. 2). The 
entry gradually sanded up, however, and in 1973 it was a mainly re- 
gional port accommodatmg only ships with drafts of less than eleven 
feet. / 

Kaolack's location de^p in the Groundnut Basin has enabled it to 
compete with Dakar for /shipments of considerable tonnages of ground- 
nuts and other crops. It possessed good rail and road connections to 
the surrounding farmlands. Sandbars near the entrance of the Sine- 
Saloum estuary and tight bends in the channel limited the port's use to 
small ships. As internal transport improved, a larger share of deliveries 
from Kaolack's hinterland was expected to be shipped overland to the 
more modem port at Dakar. 

Similarly, merchants in Casamance Region were tending to get an 
increasing portion of their imports via the paved highway from Dakar, 
bypassing the port at Ziguinchor on the Casamance River estuary. In 
1973 Ziguinchor was still handling most of the region's imports and its 
exports of groundnuts and palm products. Improvements included a 
1,100-foot quay and several groundnut warehouses.. 

The Senegal River in the north was navigable for about six months of 
the year. During the late summer high-water season, vessels drawing 
less than ten feet could travel from Saint-Louis 600 miles upstream to 
Kayes in Mali, and barge traffic from Kayes might conceivably provide 
an evacuation route for eventual exploitation of the iron ore deposits 
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in the southeastern corner of Senegal (see ch. 14). 

Several lesser coastal ports or landings handled shipments of salt, 
minerals, .or groundnuts from the farm areas along the Sine and 
Saloum rivVs. There were plans for possible expansion of the port of 
Mbour and for improvement of storage and other facilities at a number 
of fish landin^beaches along the coast. 



In 1972 there were seventeen airports or landing fields, of which Yoff 
International Airport at Dakar was the only fuliy equipped modern air 
facility. Like Dakar's coastal port, it was a crossroads for air routes 
between sub-Saharan Africa, Western Europe, and the Americas. It 
served as the link with international air routes for a number of neigh- 
boring countries a^-i was an important stop for long-range flighty 
between Europe ? .d South America. In 1971 the country's airport 
system served 347,000 passengers, of whom 97 percent were traveling 
on international flights through Dakar, 

Runways and other facilities in use at Dakar in 1973 were adequate 
for long-range jet transports such as the Boeing 707, but improvements 
were to be effected before the airport could be used on a regular basis 
by the largest new transports coming into international service, such 
as the DC-10, Proposals to extend the main runway from the existing 
7,270 feet to 11,700 feet were being studied in 1973. There were plans 
to exploit the anticipated jumbo jet passenger stopovers by developing 
the country's tourist facilities. 

In 1973 seventeen international air carriers were using the Yoff fa- 
cilities regularly, including Air Afrique, Pan American, and Air 
France. Senegal was participating in the operation of Air Afrique 
along with other French-speaking African countries but in mid-1973 
had threatened to withdraw because of political disputes regarding the 
firm's management. * 

Domestic air service, operated by the government-owned Air Senegal, 
was not fully developed in 1973. Flights by small passenger aircraft 
were regularly scheduled to about thirteen of the seventeen airfields, 
but they carried fe\ver than 9,000 passengers in 1971. The most active 
internal routes v^^m-fp^m Dakar northward to Saint-Louis, eastward 
to Tambacounda, and^outhward to Ziguinchor. 



In comparison w .ai those in other West African countries, Senegal's 
communications network was relatively well developed, although very 
costly. Telecommunications facilities were,_unevenly distributed, tele- 
phones being found mostly in D*ik*ir, with major gaps in service in the 
rest of the country. The long-distance circuits were congested, en- 
tailing long delays: local exchange lines were often very old and in need 
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of replacement. Rates were twice as high as in most developing coun- 
tries outside of West Africa. \ 

.All domestic postal, telephone, and telegraph services wer\ owned 
and operated by a government entity. International servicek were 
provided by TELESENEGAL, a mixed firm in which the Senegalese 
government held 40 percent ownership.. In mid-1973 the government 
had completed the first portion of a nationwide investment progranvlo 
expand, modernize, and rehabilitate the telecommunications networl^ 
The first phase had concentrated on facilities in the southern areas; 
the second, financed by the World Bank Group, would concentrate on 
rehabilitating the Dakar network and on expanding and modernizing 
the.system in the northern part of the country. In April 1972 a satellite 
communications ground station was inaugurated to improve connec- 
tions with France and other international areas by way of Intelsat IV. 
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SECTION IV. NATIONAL SECURITY 



CHAPTER 16 

NATIONAL SECURITY 

In 1973 Senegalese social controls included inherited African family 
and religious guidelines within the political framework of a national 
constitution and penal code based almost entirely upon French legal 
structures. Although most ethnic groups had retained their traditional 
social controls during more than two centuries of French colonial in- 
fluence, they also had become accustomed to a centralized authority 
outside the group. When independence was established in 1960, most 
of the people accepted the new national government as a proper guard- 
ian of peace and order in their communities. 

As both ethnic and governmental controls were strict and most 
people were accustomed to accepting them, such disorders as occurred 
during the late 1960s and early 1970s were confined to and supported 
by very small percentages of the total population. The most trouble- 
some disturbances were initiated by groups of students and teachers, 
who staged demonstrations and strikes to dramatize their demands for 
curriculum changes and a reduction of French influence in the schools 
andjthroughout the society. They were sometimes supported by unem- 
ployed or dissatisfied wageworkers. Although government spokesmen 
had referred to communist influence in student and teacher groups 
that demonstrated against official policies, such influence— and com- 
munist influence in other internal security issues— appeared to be 
negligible (seech. 10). 

By the mid-1960s most members of the security forces had been 
reasonably well trained, and they were usually effective, containing 
sporadic demonstrations or disorders with a minimum of violence. 
A Senegalese penal code adopted in 1966 and amendments passed 
during the next several years had provided the executive brantih of 
government with increased emergency powers and greater freedom 
of action in dealing with riots or acts considered to be threats to the 
security of the state. 

Under these laws a limited but undetermined number of militant 
students were>sentenced to prison. Organizations that opposed govern- 
ment policies could be banned, and several student organizations were 
officially dissolved. After a number of cases of arson in schools in 1972 
and early 1973, the government also dissolved a teachers union that 
had been critical of government policies. This apparently marked the 
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end of the last lejjally organized group openlv opposing government 
policy. 

The nation's mil'tary forces were patterned after those of France 
and had been trained and equipped through French aid programs. 
By 1973 most of the senior positions in the military and internal secu- 
rity forces, which had been filled by French officers during the early 
years of independence, had been taken over by Senegalese. Almost all 
of the French officers remaining in senior staff positions were sched- 
uled to be replaced by Senegalese by the end of 1974, but French mili- 
tary personnel continued to have considerable influence as advisers in 
all of the military and other security forces. By agreement French 
military forces also had the use of facilities for naval, air, and ground 
forces in Senegal, including docks and repair faq^ilities for large naval 
units at the port of Dakar. This arrangement enabled France to main- 
tain a military presence in the westernmost area of Africa, a site of 
considerable strategic importance. 

In 1973 Senegal's armed forces consisted of approximately 6,000 
men, most of them in the army. Although the strategic offensive or 
defensive capability of theTnilitary was limited, it was reasonably well 
trained and constituted a backup to the 1.600-man National Gendar- 
merie and the 3,(i00-man National Police Force (Surete Nationale— 
SN) in the preservation of public order and internal security. Military 
personnel also were assigned to a number of civil government posi- 
tions, especially in the top levels of some regional governments. 

Concurrently with other precautionary measures, the military staff- 
ing of various positions in Casamance Region was increased after 
about 1970, as the national government became concerned over incur- 
sions upon Senegalese territory by rebels from Portuguese Guinea and 
by troops of that hatioh who purportedly attacked these guerrilla 
forces. In 1971 the Senegalese armed forces held maneuvers in south- 
ern Casamance Region, thereby creating a show of force in the area. 
In 1973 an undetermined number of troops— probably several mixed 
companies— were stationed in the region. 

Although President Leopold-Sedar Senghor was philosophically 
opposed to the continued control of African territory by Portugal or 
any other European nation, his primary goal appeared to be the reduc- 
tion or prevention of l)order violations or the use of Senegalese terri- 
tory by either armed guerrillas or government troops from Portuguese 
Guinea. The situation was not being fully reported in 1973. but avail- 
able information suggested that the primary mission of the Senegalese 
troops and other security forces in the border area was to reemphasize 
Senegalese hegemony in this remote area and to provide security for 
the local population. 

THK ARMED FORCES 
From the early years of penetration into West Africa, leading even- 
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^tually to control of much of this area, the French made aT)ractice of 
using Africans from occupied areas in their colonial forces. Their abili- 
ties as fighters had been demonstrated during a long period of resist- 
ance to the French forces. Once West Africa had beenipenetrated, the 
French turned these qualities to their own advantage. As early as 1765^ 
young men were enlisted in the army in Senegal, and over the years the 
practice was extended to all of French West Africa. The Africans soon 
had reputations as tough and disciplined soldiers of the French colonial 
army. ^ 

In 1838 a company of Senegalese was dispatched to Guinea. Sene- 
galese soldiers fought in the Crimea, under Maximilian in Mexico, and 
in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870. Senegalese units were used ex- 
tensively by the French in their eastward penetration south of the 
Sahara and gained distinction in the Madagascar and Moroccan cam- 
paign of 1912. 

As part of a plan to raise a large colonial force for service wherever 
needed, in 1916 France formally adopted military conscription for its 
West African territories. From that time on, many Africans were 
called up and incorporated in the French army. They were organized 
into units designated Senegalese Riflemen (Tirailleurs Senegalais). 
although the troops were drawn from all parts of West Africa. The 
units usually were maintained at a ratio of two-thirds conscripts 
to one-third regulars. The great majority of officers and noncom- 
missioned officers were French, but Africans could and did advance 
to noncommissioned officer status, and a limited number gained 
commissions. 

During World War I West African troops fought on several battle- 
fronts, an&t large percentage of the 181.000 men involved were from 
Senegal. Losses were high, and incapacities resulting from unaccus- 
tomed climates too^ a toll that equaled the battle casualties. Known 
generically as Senegalese, the West African soldiers earned a consid- 
erable reputation as fierce and reliable fighters. 

Many Africans joined the French forces during the early phase of 
World War 11. After thedefeat of metropolitan Frances military forces 
in 1940. French West Africa gave its allegia'fice to the surviving French 
government, located in Vichy, until the landings of the Allied armies 
In North Africa" in 1942. Senegalese units th^n joined the Free French 
forces and took part in battles in North Africa. France, and Germany. 

After World War II ended, the French continued to maintain their 
West African units at considerable strength to help meet worldwide 
military commitments. Some 15.000 served in the Indochina conflict; 
and 30.000. in North Africa and the Suez area. Meanwhile, only about 
4.000 were garrisoned in the whole of West Africa. 

French control of military forces in Senegal and French influence on 
organization, training, and tactics continued after World War 11 ended. 
When the country became independent in 1960. its leaders retained the 
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French approach as they developed their national military forces, with 
some adaptations to Senegal's special needs. 

By the mid-19<)0s most command positions were held by Senegalese, 
althouj^h various units still fiad French advisers. Many of the 
Senegalese officers had held commissions in the French overseas forces. 
All were products of French schooling or training; some had graduated 
from Saint-ryr military academy, and others had attended schools for 
nonre^jular officers m metropolitan France. Candidates for such 
schools had been selected from military or civilian volunteers who had 
successfully completed a course of required preparatory training given 
at local instruction centers for elementary preparation. 

Many noncommissioned officers during the first years after independ- 
ence were career men who had enlisted originally as regulars in the 
colonial forces or reenlisted after completion of their required military 
service. Selected on the basis of performance and demonstrated leader- 
ship, they had been seasoned on the job. and some had attended techni- 
cal schools. 

Other noncommissioned officers who had been transferred to in- 
active status were recalled for further duty in the national army during 
the first few years of independence. They were in fact the primary 
source for filling the few vacancies that occurred and became a main- 
stay of the Senegalese military structure. ^ * ' 

Many of'^the enlisted men in the national forces during the 1960s 
were also veterans of colonial service. As Senegal moved toward inde- 
pendence. French and Senegalese leaders had arranged for the transfer 
of African units from the colonial forces to the control of the new na- 
^ tional government. Most of the troops transferred under this agree- 
, ment, a part of the 1960 Accord on Cooperation in Matters of Defense, 
\ were men who had had considerable training and experience under 
\French leadership. They formvd a nucleus of small but experienced 
u^its. 

Legislation Authorizing increased personnel strength was enacted, 
but total active military strength remained under 2.700 men for 
st\eral years. Subsequent increases to about 6.000 men by 1973 con- 
sisted almost entirely of volunteers. France continued to provide tech- 
nical advisers, equipment, assistance with training, and other forms of 
military aid.**' 

Senegalese-French Military Arrangements 

The legal basis for P>ances continuing use of the naval base and 
headquarters areas at Dakar is one of several cooperation agreements 
included in the original Accord on Cooperation in Matters of Defense 
between the Mali Federation and France. In addition to its provisions 
for the transfer of African troops from the French forces to the forces 
of the Senegalese government, the accord and its three detailed annexes 
set forth the basic policies for French assistance in military training 
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and the conditions for direct aid from France in matters of defense if 
requested by the jiovernment of the federation. 

Published accords with Senej^al. after the breakup of the shprt-lived 
l^ali Federation, covered details of aid and cooperation. For example, 
two agreements formalized in 1966 dealt with French use of Senegalese 
airfields and French logistic support for Senegalese military and gen- 
darmerie forces. Other military accords were worked out, but details 
were not made public. Arrangements were probably included whereby 
France could assist, upon request of the Senegalese government, in 
case of serious civil disorders. As of 1973 the Senghor government had 
not had occasion to request active support from French combat units. 
French forces did, however, protect major military facilities at Dakar 
during a series of riots in mid-1968, 

France continued in 1973 to provide military assistance to Senegal, 
but the amount of materiel provided since 1970 was very limited. 
During the years since many of the French-speaking African nations 
became independent, successive French governments had continued to 
maintain a capability to intervene with French fo'^'es in support of 
these nations andtoshow the French flagoff West the central 

and southern Atlantic Ocean. French interests m offslr aters were 
monitored from Dakar, where a senior French_naval officer com- 
^ manded the headquarters for France's South Atlantic Naval Zone. This 
officer usually had no more than a few medium-sized naval units in the 
Senegal area, but these w^rp adequate to maintain a French naval 
presence off West Afri( , r wal storehouse and dry dock under his 
command constituted ? >-^e of support for a larger naval foice if 
needed. Nearly 1,000 naval men were usually in the area. About half 
of these nien were shore based, and half were serving on French naval 
vessels that were either based at the Dakar port or r operational 
visits,, Small French ground and air units also were assigned to the 
South .Atlantic Naval Zone. In 1973 the ground troops reportedly in- 
cluded at least 1,200 men, most of them trained for airborne operations 
or associated combat support activities. An air transport section of 
several hundred men operating Yrom facilities at Dakar-Ouakam air- 
field, three miles from the port, provided air support for the other 
French forces, including the specialized support needs of the airborne 
troops. 

These French forces in the Dakar area could assist the Senegalese 
government at i;s request or could be sent elsewhere in Africa to pro- 
tect French interests or the interests of friendly nations in other 
African areas. From this strategically located westernmost point in 
Africa, the French commander looked both seaward and landward, and 
the restively limited military forces under his control had consid- 
eral aportance as symbols of French influence in both African and 
offshore areas. Moreover, these forces could be augmented (luickly by 
air without o\erflying other nations or by oceanj^oing vessels traveling 
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f'-om sta^inK area^ in either western or southern France to the deep- 
water berths and modern port facilities at Dakar. 

Strength and Organization 

In 1^)73 the per.sonnel strength of Sene^als armed forces had been 
increased since the earl> ISHiOs. but the total was still sli^'htly under 
6,000 men, less than 0.15 percent of the population. The army was the 
senior service. About 5,000 of these men were in army units, the major- 
ity in two infantry battalions and an en^'ineer battalion. There were 
also two companies of parachute troops, two companies of men who 
had had commando training;, and small support units. 

The air force had about 200 men. This service had no combat aircraft 
but assisted with military and civil transport need^. parachute troop 
training, and reconnaissance, usin^ about eij^ht li^ht transports, two 
helicopters, and a few other j^rcraft. < 

The nucleus of a navy, with about 150 men, had a'few* patrol craft of 
less than 100 tons each and one heavier patrol boat. Its primary mission 
was coastal surveillance, and it had the additional assignments of en- 
forcin^j navi^jation laws and monitoring territorial waters. The head- 
quarters and primary installations used by both the air force and navy 
were at Dakar. 

From the senior headcjuarters at Dakar, military administration was 
hiiruiled through four militar\ district headquarters: the western dis-: 
trict { Dakar), manned b.\ an infantrv battalion, the northern district 
(Saint-Louis), manned by another battalion. ^the cistern district 
(Tambacoundal, manned by a composite or mixed ^roup of small units; 
and the southern district (Zi^uinchor). manned by another composite 
^jroup known as the Casamance Group, which had taken on added im- 
portance since 1!)T0 because ui problems alon^ the border with Portu- 
guese Guinea. 

The more important military bases were located at Dakar, Rufisque, 
Kaolaek. Saint-Louis. Tambacounda. Kedou^ou. and in three locations 
in ('asaniance Re^ioa- Zi^uinchor, Kolda, and Bi^nona. The pi;irptary 
militar\ supply and ordnance bases for the nation were in the b^ikar- 
( ap Vert area and at Thies and Kaolaek. Lesser Mipp(irt facilities were 
local(»d in most other areas of thee ountry. 

Command Structure " 

Laws that came int<> effect as Senegal achieved independence were/ 
designed to ensure supremacy of th(' ci\il compcjnents of government 
in militar\ matters The constitution named the president commander 
*n chief of the armed fcjrces and empcjwered him to appoint all military 
^ers'- lej. He presided over the Sufjreme Defense (\)uneil. which was 
the stnior policymakinK' bod\ in niilitar\ matters and was composed 
of the principal cabinet ministers and ranking military chiefs. 

Moi'.t of the provi-ions relating to the military establishment in 
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Senegars first constitution were retained when the constitution was 
revised in 1970. Law No. 70-23 of June 1970 updated tlje lejjal basis for 
the general organization of the national defense structure. Law No. 
72-42 of June 1972 reaffirmed much of the existing structure but added 
other provisions. The president of the republic was reaffirmed as su- 
preme commander of the national military and police forces. The Su- 
preme Defense Council was retained by the 1972 law, and the prime 
minister was given the responsibility for implementation of military 
policy decided upon by the council. The minister of state for the armed 
forced was given responsibility for maintaining the services in a state 
of readiness and for executing decisions on military matters handed 
down by the president. He was to be-assisted by a senior military staff 
of the army, to which the commanders^i;he engineer battalion, air 
force, and navy were subordinated. 

Membership of the Supreme Defense Council was to include the 
president of the republic as chairman; the secretary general of the 
office of the president; an official known as the secretary general of the 
government; the prime minister; the minister of state for the armed 
forces and his military chief of staff; the ministers of foreign affairs, 
interior, and finance; and the heads of several other cabinet-level agen- 
cies. The law pro\ided for specialized working groups to support the 
needs of the Supreme Defense Council and for a permanent secretary 
to assist it (seech. 9). 

The June 1972 decree authorized the minister of state for the armed 
forces to maintain a staff of military and civilian technical advisers 
and .a section to handle organization, budgets, and logistics; a central 
administrative agency for the armed forces and another for the na- 
tional tpo'lice; and an agency to handle the affairs of veterans and war 
victims. 

An off ice of planning and operations, authorized by the June 1972 
decree, included a document and security section that was directed to 
maintain information on the capabilities and deployment of military 
forces jbf neighboring countries that were capable of intervention on 
Senegalese Territory. This section was also directed to keep informed 
on groups that were hostile to the government or threatened the unity 
'^of the armed forces. , 

General Alfred Diallo, a close associate of President Senghor and 
longtime commander of all Senegalese military forces, i^tired from 
military service in June 1972. Concurrently, the new law authorizing 
a reorganization of the armed forces command structure v;as pat into 
effect. The power that had been centralized in General Diallo was 
divided among several senior officers and a civilian minister. A civilian 
leader and longtime political associate of the president, Magatte Lo, 
was appointed minister of state for the armed forces. Dui^ing the pre- 
ceding four years the president h?d functioned as his own rninister of 
state for the armed forces, de^.^nding upon General Diallo as a loyal 
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associate and comF)etent leader to keep effective control of the forces. 

In 1973 the most F)owerful military post was that of the inspector 
general. The incumbent, Colonel Amadou Belal Ly, former governor of 
Casamance Region, reF)orted directly to President Sen^hor. The chief 
of staff of the armed forces and the head of President Sen^hor'i per- 
sonal military staff also had considerable authority. 

The 1972 reorjianization divided responsibilities formerly residing? in 
one military commander. Its practical effect was to make the insF)ector 
general the senior officer in the military serv4ces. The minister of state 
for the armed forct»s and the military chief of staff handled routine 
management problems and'^executed the decrees of the president, who 
received much of his support and advice from the inspector general, . 
^his personal staff, and a senior French officer assigned as adviser. 
As president and commander in chief of the military forces. Senghor 
retained full authority over military developments, assignments, and 
promotions. The armed forces ministry was also the president's 
channel for controlling the National Gendarmerie. Although it was a 
separate structure with its own commandant, its activities were copr- 
dinated by the minister of state for the armed forces. 

Recruitment and Training 

Almost all recruits entering the service in the 1970-73 period were 
volunteers. During the early 1970s an estimated 1,000 men per year 
were allowed to enlist and were sent to a fort near Saint-Louis for basic 
training. 

Of about 950,000 males between fifteen and forty-nine years of age, 
F)ossibly half could be considered capable of military service in a major 
^ emergency, but many would fail peacetime physical examinations. 
Recruitment officers were able to be highly selective. Most of the men 
acceF)le(i were between eighteen and twenty-two years of age. and 
about S.> percent were able to read and write. More than half of the new 
recruits were from the Wolof ethnic group, which had been known for 
centuries as a source of good soldiers (see ch. 4). 

Usual periods of service were set forth in a law revised in June 1970. 
Active service for \ olunteers was for five years unless they were shifted 
to a ready reserve before the end of the tour. This five-year period was 
to be followed by twenty years in reserve status, during which time the 
men were subject to recall. The law provided that special regulations 
could be apF)lied to noncommissioned officers, reserve officers, and 
fathers of large families. 

Young men accepted for military service generally benefited both 
physically and educationally. These factors contributed to an excess of 
volunteers throughout the 1960-73 period, which made extensive use of 
. the'draft laws unnecessary. Volunteers included many veterans of the 
French forces in Africa during the preindependence period, men who 
were in most cases well qualified for ^urther service or for cadre duties 
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and who accepted the less desin.ble aspects of military service with 
little complaint. 

In line with the French policy followed by Senegal's military leaders, 
troop training continued to be thorough. Recruits received basic train- 
ing and comprehensive individual training; units had continuing on- 
the-job instruction; and selected soldiers received specialist training. 
Under guidance from French advisers, they received much the same 
instruction given to French troops, and the quality of the training was 
generally good. 

Noncommissioned officers were trained in a school opened in Kaolack 
(Sine-Saloum Region) in 1971. The standard course for most entrants 
was eighteen months in length. GendarnFierie personnel and trainees 
for certain civil service positions were also sent to this school. Non- 
commissioned officers received specialized training in France for as- 
signments in the air force or the navy and for support duties in com- 
munications, medical, or ordnance units. 

The Dakar-Bango Military Preparatory School (Dakar-Bango Ecole 
Militaire Preparatoire) at Saint-Louis was a highly rated training 
ground for about 550 young students, of whom only a minority entered 
military careers. Its curriculum was comparable to that of a French 
lycee (secondary school); military training and discipline were added as 
a major part of the program. 

Entrants were carefully selected and were taught by a competent 
civilian faculty, mostly Frenchmen and a few Senegalese. In 1973 the 
school commandant was a French officer. Although some students 
went on to advanced military schools in France and eventually to a 
military career, many students— including many non-Senegalese stu- 
dents—were enrolled because the school also provided a good educa- 
tional background for nonmilitary careers. 

In the 1970s many future officers were drawn from the military 
preparatory school, but others came from other high schools in Senegal, 
from the University of Dakar, or from the ranks of enlisted men and 
noncommissioned officers. Officers received much of their advanced 
training in France at the academies for French officers, such as Saint- 
Cyr and Saumur. Others were sent to schools in Morocco and in the 
Malagasy Republic. In some years as many as 100 Senegalese military 
men, including noncommissioned officers and technical specialists as 
well as officers, were attending various military training courses in 
France. 

Unit training up to battalion level was enhanced by periodic tactical 
field exercises. During the 1960s a few sizable unit training exercises 
had been held in Sine-Saloum Region, which offered good terrain for 
learning basic tactics and field engineering. A large-scale maneuver 
was held in Casamance Region in January 1971 involving members of 
all components and services. The activity was concentrated in southern, 
and southwestern Casamance, an area of forests, swamps, and 



farmland. It constituted a show of force and a demonstration of Sene- 
Kals determination to defend the area against border crossings by the 
forces of Portuj^uese (luinea. it was also a useful larj^e-scale training 
exercise and an opportunity to analyze unit performance. 

Civic Action 

Military units, particularly the army's en^'ineer battalion, partici- 
pated in numerous economic construction projects and in other civic 
work. Projects included the buildinj^ of roads, bridges, and airfields; 
the preparation of sites for housing projects: the improvement of ports; 
, ' and the development of water supplies. 

Oh several occasions j^overnment spokesmen had confirmed the im- 
portance attached to civic projects carried out by the military forces. 
In 1972 the minister of state for the armed forces indicated that many 
civil en^ineerinK projects being executed by the j(overnment would be 
turned over to the army, as this approach provided vocational tr^inin^ 
to recruits and also produced economic improvements. Government 
leaders referred in speeches to the double mission (jf the military, 
^\\\n\i its civic mission an emphasis rivalin^'that accorded to its 
defense mission. 

Morale and Conditions of Service 

Most military units were at bases orij^inally used b\ French forces 
where facilities ranj^ed from fair to very j^ood. Most barracks for un- 
married men were adequate, and family housing; was available for 
career officers and noncommissio'ned officers. In j(eneral. housing 
compared favorably with what equivalent income groups would find 
in local civilian housing areas. Troops received an adequate diet based 
on tyoical Senegalese staple foods (see ch. 6). 

Conditions of service remained similar to patterns established by the 
French in the eai Mer colonial forces. The daily routine was often ardu- 
ous, and discipline was strict. On the other hand, service benefits in- 
cluded medical care, annual leave, and travel allowances, recreation 
programs and facilities were available, and career servicemen could 
look forward to retirement income. 

I.o. the civilian who was appointed minister of sfate for the armed 
forces in 1972. reportedly had taken an interest in details of routine 
military activities and made many of the decisions even on minor mat- 
ters. Some officers reportedl\ had reservations concerning this intcn- 
si\e super\ision b.\ a civilian official and (juestioned the need for the 
reorganization ordered by President Senghor. but there wjis no evi- 
dence that these had become important issues. 

Reports of slow deliveries of ammunition and supplies and stories of 
problems with used or obsolescent equipment received from F^rance 
were circulated in 1972. Whether or not they were well founded, they 
reported^v had caused morale prol)lems aniongofficersand noncommis- 
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sioned officers responsible for usin^ and maintaining this equipment. 

Meanwhile, however, President Senghor continued his longtime 
policy of providing adequate pay, prestige, and rewards for military 
men. In the p^t they had, with few exceptions, been loyal to him and 
had contribtfted to the government's stability and its generally effec- 
tive control of the country. Evidence available in mid4973 did not 
indicate any critical change in this relationship among the great major- 
ity of military men. 

Military Costs and Sources of Aid 

Defense was allotted the equivalent of .about US$4.3 milMon in fiscal 
year 1961, or about 3.3 percent of the total , national budget. This was 
increased in succeeding years, exceeding the equivalent of US$13.7 
million, or 7.4 percent of the total budget in fiscal year 1964. These 
figures represented only part of the total defense costs. Indirect aid 
from France covered much of the cost of the military forces, but data 
on such aid were not published. 

Increases brought Senegal's military budget up to the equivalent of 
about US$18 million for the 1969 and 1970 fiscal years, or more than 10 
percent of the national budget. Military costs for fiscal year 1973 were 
projected at about US$19 million, less then 9 percent of the govern- 
ment's total budget. 

Soon after Senegal gained indeoendence, it was recognized that the 
military ^yould eventually have to assume greater responsibility for its 
own logistics, and plans had been outlined for a staff organization to 
tal^e over supply administration, procurement, and distribution. 
Medical, quartermaster, ordnance, and construction services were in- 
cluded in the general staff organization, but during the first years of 
independence their functions onsisted for the m^^st part of coordina- 
tion with counterparts in the French forces still serving in Senegal. 

Basic weaj)ons, vehicles, base installations, uniforms, small naval 
vessels, aircraft, and other materiel used by Senegalese forces were 
provided by France. During the 1962-72 decade the United States pro- 
vided about US$2.8 million in aid. mostly in the form of equipment for 
use in civic construction by the engineer battalion. In 1973 almost all 
other equipment continued to be of French origin, obtained by grant or 
purchase. Military aid from France between 1954 and 1973 was valued 
at the equivalent of nearly US$20 million, but annual aid was reduced 
considerably after 1969, amounting to less than US$1.5 million from 
1970 through 1972. 

Approximately thirty French officers and thirty-five noncommis- 
sioned offic(?rs were serving in either supervisory or advisory positions 
with the Senegalese armed forces in 1973, about the same number as a 
ypar earlier. Army units, except the engineer battalion, were headed 
by Senegalese officers, with French officers as advisers. President 
Senghor consulted with a French colonel assigned as his adviser. A 
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French officer was assigned as head of the engineer battalion, and 
other French officers were in charge of \arious support functions, in- 
eludinj? supply and medical activities. 

Plans arranKed by mutual consent of the French and Senegalese 
Kovernments called for an end to the use of French technical assistants 
and advisers by the end of 1974. Information available in 1973 indicated 
that some exceptions could be anticipated, such as in the field of mili- 
tary medical care: Senegal had few militarv or civilian doctors (see 
ch.6K 

PUBLIC ORDER AND SECURITY 

During its first thirteen years as an independent nation, Senegal 
had not suffered from a widespread decree of internal violence or in- 
surgency. Inferethnic conflicts, often a problem to other new nations, 
had not been a violent issue as of mil A 1962 attempt by Prime Min- 
ister Mamadou Dia to force President Senghor to relinquish power was 
a failure, in large part because the great majority of the armed forces 
remained loyal to the president. Dia was still under detention in mid- 
1973, but his sentence had been reduced. Other government officials 
convicted of charges related to the same coup attempt had been re- 
leased. Since that attempt no other rival political figure has been able 
^ to gather together a large revolutionary following or to mount a full- 
blown coup attempt (see ch. 2: ch. 10). . 

There had been numerous displays of opposition to government 
policies, however, particularly by students at the University of Dakar 
and at high schools in several towns. Militant student and teacher 
group.s were suspected of arson in a number of fires that occurred in 
schools during 1972 and 1973. Government leaders and the gendar- 
merie had effectively controlled the activists, in some instances 
through the use of emergency F)owers that had been enacted during the 
late 1960s, enlarging the authority provided in the Senegalese penal 
code. 

The only significant postindependence border security problems 
were the numerous small-scale incursions across the poorly defined 
southern border by both African nationalist guerrillas and troops from 
Portugu*>se Guinea. As these became more frequent and troubiesorre 
during » e late 1960s, the Senegalese increaj^-d the strength of their 
military and other security forces in that area. In 1973 Senegalese. 
tr')ops were reportedly reducing the area in which the guerrillas could 
operate, apparently with the primary purpose of reaffirming national 
sovereignty and demonstrating the government s ability to protect and 
control the local population. 

Both the internal problem with a critical minority of the academic 
community and the issue of incursions along the southern border ap- 
peared to be under control in mid-1973. On both matters 'the official 
attitude toward any possible danger to state security or sovereignty 
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showed restraint alonjj with an increased firmness. Prison sentences 
had been handed down to militant students in Dakar and to persons 
alleged to have been aiding the government of Portuguese Guinea by 
their activities in Casamance Region. The Penal Code and the Code of 
Penal Procedures of 1966 and emergency powers in subsequent amend- 
ments provided the legal basis for strong security measures, permit- 
ting arrests and heavy sentences for activities interpreted as inimical 
to the security of the state. 

Criminal Law^and Prisons 

The penal code of metropolitan France was applied during the 
colonial period to French citizens in French West Africa and to those 
Africans who had become familiar with its provisions and who had 
been accepted into the French-oriented colonial elite. Thus a consider- 
able number of the most influential Senegalese wer6 accustomed to the 
French code before the nation became independent. The criminal courts 
and the police continued to function under the French code until 1966. 
when the Penal Code of 1966 and the Code of Penal Procedures of 
Senegal were promulgated. 

The new code was based almost entirely on the French code and 
caused little change in established legal norms, police pov^ers, or court 
procedures. Under its provisions suspects or defendants have most of 
the same protections that would be available to persons in similar 
circumstances under the legal systems of France or those of most 
Western European countries. Following the French system, investiga- 
tions are made by member'^ of the national police or the gendarmerie 
who previously have been trained and designated as judicial officers. 
On the basis of the investigation a maj^istrate decides whether or not 
atrial should beheld. 

Detention of defendants awaiting trial is provided for by the Penal 
Code but is limited in cases concerning lesser offenses. If, for example, 
the maximum possible sentence is less than two years* imprisonment, 
detention awaiting trial is limited to five days. Persons charged with 
major crimes may be held for much longer periods. 

Cases involving minor offenses are heard by local justices of the 
peace or by courts of first instance. Punishments are fines or short- 
term jail sentences, usually served at local prisons. 

Special laws and legal procedures are provided Tor juveniles who are 
charged with violations of the law, and the Penal Code prescribes that 
there be a children's court at each court of first instance. Nevertheless, 
sentences similar to those for adult offenders can be meted out to 
minors over thirteen years old if the court decides that the penalties 
are justified. On the other hand, minors can simply be released to the 
control of an official assigned by the court (see ch. 9). 

Defendants charged with serious crimes, such as killing or wounding 
another person or major crimes against property, are tried by juries. 
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Jurors are required to be able to read and w rite PVench and are selected 
from lists prepan'd annually for that purpose. 

Punishments in such cases ma\ ran^e from two to twenty years in 
prison and in rare cases to forced laf)()r. The law provides a distinction 
between minor offenses for which punishment ranges from two to five 
years* detention and mure serious crimes. Those who are sentenced for 
serious crimes are kept separate from those serving sentences for 
minor ones. 

Whatever the crime or sentence, the prisoner s civil rights, such as 
the ri^ht to vote or to enter any of several [)rofessions after his release, 
may f>e withdraw n for a specified period. Such a ruling usually accom- 
panies sentences for serious crimes. 

Various forms of theft were probably the most common crimes 
during the early 1970s. Minor thefts often resulted in fines or prison 
sentences of one month to two years or a combination of the two 
punishments. 

More serious forms of embezzlement or direct theft result in sen- 
tences of five to ten years. Armed robbery or robbery through violence 
or threats can be [)unished with ten to twenty years of forced labor. 

The most severe Fuinishmen^s— the death sentence and lon^ sen- 
tences involving forced labor— are relatively rare. Sentences of death 
by shootin^can be handed down by the higher courts for premeditated 
murder, for the murder of one s [)arents or child, or for a killing in 
association with another serious crime such as robbery. 

Crimes against the security of the state are also punishable by death 
or forced labor. Bearing arms against the government, intelligence 
work for a foreign power, and less s[)ecific offenses such as corrupting 
tl.e loyalty of the army make the offender liable to the death penalty. 
Conviction of lesser but related crimes may brin^ lonu-term prison 
sentences. Plotting against the authority of the state is subject to 
punishment by alifesentenceat hard labor. 

In 1967 the courts handed down the first death sentences since in- 
dependence, one for a politically motivated murder and another fo.' an 
unsuccessful attempt to kill President Sen^hor, A review of official 
data for the 1967-71 period indicated that a limited number of pris- 
oners had been sentenced to forced labor. Only three men and one 
woman were ^iven this [mnishment during 1970 and 1971, in contrast 
to the several thousand [)er year who were given terms of one month or 
more in the less onerous correctional sections of the prisons. 

The nation had twenty-six penal centers in 1971 with a designed 
capacity of 2.750 prisoners. Other prisons were under construction, as 
these facilities v ere overcrowded, containing at times more than 3,600 
prisoners either serving sentences or awaiting trial. P'or the years 1967 
through 1971 government data reflected an increase in the number of 
persons entering prison— mostly for short sentences-^from about 
5.260 in 1967 to a little over 6,000 in each of the four succeeding years. 
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Such an increase appeared small in relation to the total population 
increase during that five-year period. \ 

Most crimes occur in the urban centers, especially in Dakar and 
other towns in Cap Vert^Re^ion, which accounted for more than half of 
all prisoners sentenced and jaUed in Senegal. Nevertheless, there was a 
reduction in the number of persons convicted and sentenced in Cap 
Vert Region between and 1971. Meanwhile, increases occurred in 
Fleuve, Sine-Saloum, and Thies regions for reasons not covered in the 
limited data available. 

The Police System 

The 1,600-member National Gendarmerie, which was controlled by 
the president through the minister of state for the armed forces, main- 
tained units known as legions in each of the country's seven adminis- 
trative regions. Legions were divided into smaller units called bri- 
gades — some consisting of only a few men— stationed at key positions 
throughout the country. They constituted a rural police force, but they 
also had other duties and capabilities. Three well-trained and well- 
equipped rapid reaction companies were available, for example, for use 
in the control of riots or other forms of violence in urban areas. They 
also guarded the presidential palace, other government buildings, air- 
ports, harbors, and key border points. Many members were veterans of 
preindependence service in the French security forces and had military 
as well asj>olice training and experience. Generally neutral in their 
political views, the gendarmes were considered the most dependable 
and effective force available for defense of the government against 
insurgency. They were skilled in the use of infantry weapons as well as 
modern antiriot techniques and were adequately equipped with weap- 
ons, vehicles, and communications gear. 

The mission of the National Gendarmerie apparently also included 
counterintelligence matters. This was an area of overlapping responsi- 
bilities, as the civil police also maintained records on security problems. 

The National Police Force (Surete Nationale— SN) was centrally 
directed from Dakar by the minister of interior, who controlled police 
activities nationwide through seven regional centers and numerous 
smaller stations and guard posts. The force had more than 3,600 mem- 
bers in 1973, up somewhat from an estimate of about 3,300 during the 
late 1960s. It was primarily an urban law enforcement agency. Protec- 
tion of people and property was its function. The SN policed the towns, 
directed traffic, enforced crime and vice laws, guarded the railroads, 
and provided othcr.general law enforcement services. 

During 1970 the SN had absorbed the former Republican Guard 
(Garde Republicihie) which had been primarily a personal protective 
force and honor guih^d for the president. Three mobile companies with 
special capabilities for riot control were included in the transfers from 
the former guard organization. One of these mobile companies was 
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usually on duty in Dakar; and another, in Thies. In 1973 the third com- 
F)any was stationed in Kolda. a town near the most troubled section of 
the lK)rder with Portu^iuese Guinea. 

Althou^'h most police units lacked the firepower or the level of dis- 
cipline and training,' shown by most of the National Gendarmerie, police 
personnel were reasonably well trained and equipped adequately for 
general duties. The SN mobile units and the ordinary police in most 
comnumitios would be effective in the control of small-scale violence or 
rioting and could offer considerable support to the National Gendar- 
merie or the military forces in more serious emer^iencies. 

Internal Security Trends* 
Dissatisfaction Among Students 

Student demonstrations a^iainst ^iovernmental policies on education 
and other matters had occurred a number of times b^jfore, but they 
became of increased concern to the ^'overnment in March 1969. During 
the next month President Sen^ihoKs cabinet authorized several meas- 
ures, including administrative internment, to strengthen the j?overn- 
ment s ability -to deal with the dissidents. Nevertheless, overt protests 
continued, and disaffected students called for a^'eneral strike. Schools 
were ordered closed at the end of May, and President Senghor declared 
a state of emergency after describing the ^'eneral strike as a failure. 
Meanwhile, rural dwellers had sta^'ed counterdemonstrations to ex- 
press support for theSenjihorjiovernment. 

Other demonstrations were mounted in mid-June,^ and at least one 
person was killed as the demonstrators were beinji dispersed. There- 
after the situation became relatively calm. Certain reforms at the 
University of Dakar were announced. On June 2 a total of thirty-six 
F)eople were sentenced to prison for periods of eighteen to thirty-six 
months for dama^in^ property or injurinji other people durinji the 
strikes and demonstrations. The state of emerjiency was ended on June 
23 without any additional serious incidents having been reported. 
Schools reopened peacefully on October 28, 1969. 

Expressions of dissatisfaction continued during the next two or three 
years but were limited to small groups and involved little or no vio- 
lence. The government imF)roved its ability to control dissident ^'roups, 
and the majority of the F>opulation continued to accept the authority 
and policies of thec'^ntral government. In 1970 a referendum re^'istered 
approval for a law authorizing the president to issue orders in defense 
matters and in the exercise of emergency fjowers awarded by previous 
legislation without the formal concurrence of cabinet members. 
^ After a year without a major public demonstration, students at the 
University of Dakar initiated new protests against government and 
school policies in late January 197:}. There were fights between strikers 
and proKovernment students who wen niembers of the Senegalese 
Progressive Union (Union Pro^ressiste SeneKalaise^UpS). Two units 
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of the National Gendarmerie were dispatched to the campus and re- 
mained there for two days. Eleven students were injured during these 
disturbances. During the following week nine students were expelled 
permanently, and forty-six were suspended for a year. In early Febru- 
ary the minister of information warned students that dissidents would 
lose their scholarships if they continued to demonstrate. Sporadic 
problems continued, and some students demanded the discharge of 
certain professors and the reinstatement of expelled students. As 
spokesman for the government the minister of national education 
expressed a firm official attitude, indicating that students must ayoid 
violence and attend to their studies or be expelled from the university. 

Tensions and minor clashes continued, apparently instigated by 
minority groups of students and teachers who continued to oppose 
government policies. A strike at the University of Dakar and several 
high schools on March 1 led to short prison sentences and fines for a 
teacher, a student, and a few other unidentified people. After four 
schools in Saint-Louis were set afire on March 16, four teachers and a 
headpiaster were arrested. 

On March 28 the government officially dissolved the Teachers Union 
of Senegal (Syndicat des Enseignants du Senegal — SES) after arrest- 
ing three of its top leaders for activities endangering state security. 
Government spokesmen cited a 1965 law empowering the government 
to act against organizations considered to be seditious. Some observers 
"expressed doubt that SES was responsible for the arson at various 
schools, but government spokesmen described the organization as a 
rallying point for opposition to the government's educational policies. 

A number of students staged a strike in early May 1973 to protest 
the detention of atudents who had been involved in the previous pro- 
tests. Larger demonstrations were held in mid-May after government 
officials announced that a former student, sentenced in 1971 for en- 
dangering state security, had committed suicide in prison by hanging 
himself. The student had been in prison for trying to organize the es- 
cape of two brothers who had been convicted in January 1971 for at- 
tempting to burn the French Cultural Exchange Center in Dakar. The 
youth's father charged that his son had died as a result of brutality, 
but President Senghor said that the young man had been held in Sene- 
gal's least onerous form of detention and defended the official autopsy 
findings of suicide. On May 14, 1973, student demonstrators set fire to 
cars and buses in central Dakar, and mobile intervention units of the 
National Gendarmerie used tear gas to put an end to the rioting. 

In the aftermath of these problems President Senghor denied that 
military forces and armored vehicles had been used to deal with the 
students. At the same time, however, he indicated to his cabinet and to 
the national security forces that they were to ensure public order and 
protect all citizens. Reports indicated that persons arrested as a result 
of the antigovernment actions would be tried by the state. 
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Southern Border Problems \ 

-' Incidents alon« the border between Senegal and Portu^ruese Guinea 
had flared sporadically during Sene^als first thirteen years of in-, 
dependence. The issue was sometimes active on three levels: in efforts 
by security forces to monitor or control the activities of guerrillas who 
attempted to use areas inside Senegal as havens between clashes with 
Portuguese trooi)s and to prevent forays into Senegal by Portuguese 
Guinea troops: in direct or indirect diplomatic exchan^jes between the 
governments of Senegal and Portugal: and in the United Nations Se- 
curity Council (seech. 11). 

The basic problems were those oflnirder crossings or use of Senegal- 
ese territory by members of the African Party for the Independence of 
Guinea.;md the (ape Verde Islands (Parti Africain pour Tlndependance 
de la Guinee et des lies du Cap-Vert— PAIGC) and incursions or li^ht 
artillery bombardments by Portuguese troops. Surreptitiou. .rossin^s 
by small groups were not readily detected or proved, as most of the 
border had never been thoroughly surveyed or posted. It passed 
through a complex of swamps, rivers, and forests laced with nimor 
foot trails. In what was usually the most troubled area— where central 
Casamance Region adjoins "^ortu^uese Guinea— the border cut through 
territories used for huntm^j, fishing, ^atherin^j, or farming, tradi- 
tionally held by various family or ethnic «rouF)s. The line sometimes 
bisected villages. 

People in the area tended to be loyal to their family or «roup rather 
than to the^nation in which they happened to live. E.xcept at «uard 
posts on the few important roads across the border, the local popula- 
tion was barely aware of the location of the border until it became an 
issue as the PAIGC be^an to flee tt. Sene^jalese territory when pressed 
by the Portuguese forces Local residents, opponents of the govern- 
ment in Portuguese Guinea— such as members of the PAKiC— or any- 
one else could cross at will in most areas. 

Hy ITO) PAKJC activit.\ in the border area was apparentl.\ increas- 
ing slowly. More Portu^juese incursions into Senegalese territory oc- 
curred, and more artillery attacks by Portu^juese Guinea forces were 
reported diirin^j the l!)7()-72 period. Sporadic reports indicated small 
PAIGC encam[)ments within Senegal, where the rebels presumably 
felt safer from Portu^juese Guinea counter^uerrilla operations than in 
the forests south of the border. The various attacks initiated>y the, 
government of Portuguese Guinea su^j^jested that they hoped to con- 
vince Sene^^alese government leaders that they should renounce aid to, 
or contact with, the PAI(;c and join in deelarin^j the border a neutral 
area. 

Review of a feu of the more important incidents of the l!l7()s illus- 
trates the problem In lilTl, for txariiple. a villa^je in Sene^jal was at- 
tacked, and Sene^jal charged that the Po*;. niese armed forces were 
responsible The issue e\entuall\ was discuss ,d in the United Nations 
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Security Council, which then sent a mission to investigate. In Sep- 
tember spokesmen for^the United Nations mission reported that the 
attack had been very destructive ana that witnesses had identified the 
gttackers as PortuKuese army troops. 

There were few significant incidents along the border during me 
early months of 1972, but six Senegalese soldiers Wjcre killed in early 
June, when a force consisting of more than 200 Portuguese soldiers 
crossed the border, according to Senegalese reports. In October a Se ne- 
galese, officer was killed and another wounded. By that time Senegal 
was somewhat more openly supporting the PAIGC political struggle 
without making concessions to the guerrillas concerning the use of 
Senegalese territory. The Senegalese government was coordinating a 
limited flow of nonmilitary aid to Portur e Guinea refugees in Sene- 
gal, At the same time President Sengh as apparently continuing 
to work for an end to incursions upon Senegales'. soil by either PAIGC 
or Portuguese Guinea troops. Incomplete reports suggest that, far 
from actively supporting the guerrillas at the tactical level, Senegalese 
forces in Casamanco Region were limiting the freedom of movement of 
the PAIGC, even when they were threatened by Portuguese Guinea 
forces. 

Judicial actions growing out of these incidents included the trials of 
fourteen peqple in late 1972 for activities described in formal charges 
as "acts and maneuvers of a natun' to compromise public securit>." 
Official reports referred to the deaths of six soldiers as a result of such 
actions, which were said to have included forbidden contacts with citi- 
zens of PortuK ese Guinea, The court of first instance in Ziguinchor 
sentenced one ^arson to five years in prison and the loss of certain 
rights for ten years. Nine other defendants were given sentences rang- 
ing from one to five years* imprisonment, and four were released. 

The Senegalese go^'?rnment apparently wanted the issue kept at a 
low key. At the same time it sought to affirn» SenegaKs ability as a 
sovereign nation to maintain security in Casamance Region and to 
police and defend one of its most remote and difficult border areas. 
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AOF— Afrique Occidentale Fran^aise (French West Africa). Federa- 
: tion of French West African territories established in 1904; replaced 
I by membership in French Community (q,v,) beginning in 1958. 

assimilation^The French policy aimed at political and cultural inte- ^ 
f gration of colonial peoples in^o the French nation. 
^ caliph— A title given to head;> of Islamic brotherhoods in Senegal, es- 
pecialjy to the head of the Muridiya order, 
caste— Traditionally, one of several groups each of which is marked by 
an inherited occupation. Membership in such a group is fixed by 
7 birth. Its members are ranked above slaves but below nobles and _ 
i: ordinary freemen. < 
CFA franc— Currency of the Communaute Financiere Africaine fAfri- 
can Financial Community^, which is linked to the French franc 
(CFAF50 equal 1 French franc). From 1958 through 1968 the rate of 
exchange was CFAF246,8 per US$1. From August 10, 1969, through 
November 1971 the rate was CFAF277.8 per US$1. From December 
1971, when the United States dollar was first devalued, through 
January 1973 the rate was CFAF255.79 per US$L After the second 
devaluation in February 1973, the general exchange rate became 
CFAF230.2 per US$1. 
c/aw— Senegalese term for a group organized around a person of stand- ^ 
ing and dependent on hinr*. Such a group competes or coalesces with 
others in the quest for social and political status and power. / 
commune — Self-governing municipality; historically, the four urban 

communes of Saint-Louis, Goree, Rufisque, and Dakar, 
endogamy — Marriage within a group; in Senegal usually the practice 
of taking a spouse from the traditional social stratum to which one 
belongs, but sometimes the term refers to marriage within an ethnic 
gr<>up. 

I exogamy — Marriage outside a group; in Senegal usually the practice 

of/taking a spouse from a lineage or clan other than one's own. 
[______ e.xtehded family — A group consisting of two or more related nuclear 

,7 families; for example, a man, his wife or wives, his married sons, 

t^eir wives and children. 
]J franc area — The monetary area formed by the states of the^ former 
Z French Community iq.v.) with the exception of French Somaliland 
r but with the addition of Tunisia, Togo, and Cameroon. Thecurrcncies 
6f these countries are tied to the French franc and art freely trans- 
ferable. Also known as the franc zone, 
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French Cotf^niunity — A politicoeconomic association of France and its 
former overseas possessions. Formed in 1958. it replaced the French 
Union, which was the successor of the French colonial empire. Al- 
though technically the association continues to exist, all of its institu- 
tions have ceased to function. 

GpP— Gross (jomestic product. The total value of productive activity 
occurring within the jiational borders, theoretically obtained by 
adding up the estimated \alue added b.\ each productive sector of the 
economy. The value added by each producer is equivalent to actual or 
imputed wages, profits, and other incomes payable for factor serv- 
ices. GDP differs from gross national product (GNP). which excludes 
the value net factor payments to nonresidents (interest, profits, and 
salary remittances). Monetary GDP excludes the Imputed value of 
subsistence production. 

f/Wo/— A member of a traditional caste (found in most ethnic groups) 
of musicians, genealogists, and praise singers; the term may be ap- 
plied in the modern context to anyone who regularly sings another*s 
praises. 

harmattan— Warm, dry northeast wind from the Sahara Desert that 
prevails over most of Senegal and other West African countries 
during the dry season. 

IFAX— Institut Fondamental d'Afrique Noire (Basic Institute of Black 
Africa). Established in 1938 by the French for research in the physi- 
cal sciences. ethnolog\\ history, and economics of former French 
Africa. Originally known as Institut Frangais d'Afriquc Noire 
(French Institute of Black Africa), it was reconstituted and renamed 
in 1359. In 1963 it was attached to the University of Dakar. 

///^//V/t7/(// -^System of French colonial disciplinarv law; abolished in 
1945. * \ 

lineage (patrilineage, matrilineage) — A group of people who can trace 
their descent from a known common ancestor; a patrilineage if de- 
scent is traced through males only, a matrilineage if descent is traced 
only through females. 

loi-catln — Legislation passed b\ French Parliament in 1956, setting up 
^ new structural framework for governing the overseas territories. It 
granted universal suffrage and gave broad legislative powers to the 
territorial assemblies. 

///(ft —Classical French secondar\ school providing an almost exclu-' 
sively academic education. 

marabout— Term applied in Senegalese Islam to a variety of persons 
ranging from those who prepare protective amulets containing a 
verse from the Koran to teachers of the Koran and leaders of Islamic 
brotherhoods. 

itfi'tis — Descendants of Kuropean-African unions, they formed a spe- 
cial group in nineteenth- and twentieth-century Senegalese towns. 
Term is sometimes applied to descendants of Portuguese-African 
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. unions from the Cape V^rde Islands who are settled in Senej^aL 
Muride— A member of the Muridiya, an Islamic brotherhood, 
nuclear family -^A j^roup consisting of a man, his wife, and their un- 
married children: 

(>nV//wa/ms- —assimilated Africans born in oneof the fourself-jjoverning 
urban communes (g.r.) of Senegal. During the time of federation of 
French West Africa, they possessed the legal rights of French citizens 
but \vere allowed to retain their own private or customary law in cer- 
tain categories, such as civil disputes! inheritance, marriage, and 
divorce. 

petit blauc — A European wageworker or small shopkeeper; may be 

used in a derogatory sense, 
polyj^i'ny — Practice of having two or more wives simultaneously; a 

man, his wives, and their children constitute a polyg>'nous family, 
.s-en^/zf— title applied to marabouts, particularly of Muridiya brother: 

hood; sometimes given to any pious, learned Muslim. May be used 

a given name. 

UPS — Un ion Progressiste Senegalaise (Senegalese Progressive Un ion ). 
President Sehghor's governing political party. 

World iBank Group — Consists of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development (IBRD) and its two financial affiliates, 
the International Finance Corporation (IFC), which became opera- 
tional in 1956, and the International Development Association (IDA), 
which became operational in 19t>0. IFC works specifically with the 
private sector in developing countries, and IDA operates in the same 
sectors and with the same policies as the IBRD but provides credits 
only to the poorer developing countries and on easier terms than 
conventional IBRD loans. 
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Abidjan conferehce: 317 
Accord on Cooperation in Mattecs of De- 
fense: 336 
Addis Ababa: 240 
Adrar:68 

adult education: 160, 165-166 
Africa: 1, 17/% 24, 33, 216; and peacekeep- 
ing, 221 

African and Malagasy Associates (Etats 
Africaihs et Malgaches Associes— 
EAMA7:x 

African Democratic Assembly (Rassemble- 
ment D^mocratique Africain — RDA): 31, 
32,34 

African Filmmakers Association (F^era 

tion Panafricaine des Cin^astes — 

FEPACI):149 
African Financial Community (Commu- 

naute Financiere Africaine— CFA): 261, 

262 

African Financial Community franc (Com- 

munaute Financiere Africaine franc 

CFAF): viii, ix 
AfricanXiberation Committee: ix,222 
African, Malagasy » and Mauritius Common 
, drgsmization (Organisation Commune 

Afribaine, Malgache, et Mauricienne— 

OCAM):ix,5,221 
AfricaVj^ Nation^^Radio-Television Union 

(Union^K^'^adio-Television Nationales 

Africaines— URtNA):231 
African Party for the independence of 

Guinea and the Cape Verde islands (Parti 

Africain pour Tlndependance de la Guin 

ea et des lies du Cap-Vert— PAiGC): 222. 

223,350,351 
African Party of Independence (Parti Afri 

cain dlnd^pendance— PAi): 32, 36, 189, 

193, 196 

African Publishing Company: (Soci^t^ Afri 
caine d'Editionset de Publication): 240 

African Realignment Party of Senega) 
(Parti du Regroupement Africain-S^n^ 
gal— PRA-S^n^al): 36, 190, 193, 195 

African School of Medicine: 157 

African Socialist Movement (Mouvement 
Socialiste Africain— MSA): 32 



africanization: 79, 191,209 

Afrique Medicate. 237, 238 

Afrique Noire: 236 

AfriqueNouvelle: 236 

LlAfri^ie Occidentale Fran^isie: 236 

Afro- Asian Dance Festival: 148 

age-groups: 89, 95, 97, 102 

Agency for International Development: 120 

agriculture cooperative: 37, 228 

Agricultural Development Agency: 275 

Agricultaral MarketlngBoard: 274 

Agricultural Program (Programme Agri- 
cole—PA):291 

agriculture {see also cattle, crops, farms 
and farming, food supply, grains, live- 
stock): 6, 7, 20, 27, 44, 56, 57, 62, 70, 75, 84, 
87, 90, 97, 101, 103, 176, 204, 265-^; and 
credit, 263, 264; and economy, 244, 245, 
247, 255, 304; expenditures, 260; and 
labor, 202; planning, 37; and religion, 133, 
135; and research, 155; settlements, 2, 
54-55, 57, 63; training, 160, 164, 165, 167, 
224; and transporUtion, 324, 326; and. 
wildlife, 54 

Aid and Cooperation Fund (Fonds d'Aide et 
Coop6ration—FAC): 37 

Air Afrique: 330 

air force: x, 334, 338, 339, 341; and France, 
337 

Air France: 321, 330 
Air Senegal: 330 

air transporUtion: ix, 304, 324, 325, 330 
Albania: 216 
Algiers: 28 

Alliance Fran^aise: 149, 156 
altnany: 13 

Almoravid8:12,69,75 * 
alms: 99, 127 

America {see also North America): 16; and 

air transportation, 330 
American Cultural Center: 156 
i4mtna:240 

amulets: 75, 102, 117, 118, 130, 140 

Angel Gabriel: 126 

animal traction: 289 

animals, domestic. See cattle, livestock 

Applied Linguistics Center of Dakar (Cen- 
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tre de Linguistiques Appliques de Qa- 

kar-^CLAD):167 
Arabic lanRuage: 77, 81, V^B, 150. 151, 162, 

167, 168; and media, 233 
Arabs: 10, 71, 75, 80, 126, 136, 224, 225; and 

literature, 150; and magic, 140; and 

United Arab emirates, 216 
architecture: 56 
Archives of Senegal: 156 
ardo.lO 
ArRent!ria:241 

armed forces: x, 27. a% 177, 179, 183. 334* 

344, 349; under Frehcli, 74, 75 
army: 338,33? 

armndissements: 184, 186, 187, 188; and 

drought, 270; and subprefectures, 188 
artifacts: 10 

artisans: 83, 84, 88, 89, 90, 93, 94, 96, 98, 99, 
101, 11 1. 144, 145, 283; training, 157 

arts {see also craftsmen,- 'cultural life, 
dance, drama, films, literature, masks, 
music, poetry, potters): 142-152; pre- 
European, 10 

Asi#16,216 

Askia, Muhammad: 12 

Assemblies of God: 137 

assimilation policy: 9, 17, 18, 19, 20, 24, 28, 
29, 30, 31, 32, 34, 68, 69, 79, 94, 141, 151, 
153, 157; 158, 236; in cities, 192 

atheism: 125 

Atlantic Charter: 28 

Atlantic Ocean: vii, 1, 39, 41, 46, 50, 73; and 

Security, 337; and shipping, 329 
Austria: 216 

automobiles: 106, 109. 259, 263, 328 
autonomy {see also independence): 28, 29, 

32,33,66,74,98 
Aveniure Ambigve: 151 
i4a-a:240 
nwluBe: 88 

baccalaurent: 162, 163 
6fl(fofo;a5,90,98 
Bafing River: 46 
Bainuk people: 72. 126 
BakeWtown): 18,20,21,71.75 
Bakoy River: 46 

balance of payments: 304-305; deficits, 306 
Balante people: 65, 76, 137, 138; language, 
81 

balkanization: 33, 221 
Bamako (city): 25, 326 
Bamako Treaty of June 1972: 317 
Bamana.See Bam bara people 
Bamba, Amadou, 19, 27, 129, 131, 132, 133, 
134,135 

Bambara people: 65, 68, 73-74, 75, 229: and 



arts, 142, 144, 145, 146; language, 80 
Bambey (town): 247 
Bambouk(town): 16 
Bank of Senegal: 21 

banks and banking: 260-264; and West 

Africa, 317 
Bany un. See Bainuk people 
Baobab: 56 
Baol: 14, 134 
baraka: 130 
Barre, Maorice: 153 

Basic Institute of Black Africa (Institute 
Fondamental d'Afrique Noire — IFAN): 
155, 156,240 

Bassari people: 65, 72, 76, 79, 138 

La Bastille: 2S6 

Bayot people: 72 

beggars: 102,135,206,322 

Bekkaye, Sidi Ahmad al: 131 

Belgium: 221, 294 • 

Berbers: 10,76 

Berlin Conference: 22 

Bignona (town): 81; and security, 338 

Bmf^: 237,238 

birth rate: 61 

Black Africa: 214, 241, 297 

Blanchot Advanced Primaiy School: 158 

Bliss-Karone people: 72 

Bloc of Senegalese Masses (Bloc des Masses 

S^negalaises— BMS): 36, 193, 195-196 
Boisson, Pierre: 27, 28 
books: 240-241 
Bou Kounta: 131 
baubou: 117 
Brazil: 146, 216, 223 
Brazzaville Conference: 28, 29 
British. See Great. Britain 
Brothers of Ploermel: 18 
Bruce, Andre: 16 
Brussels: 310 

budget: 177, 180, 258; education, 160; media, 
230; miliUry, 343-344; municipal, 187 

Bulletin de Tlnstitut Fondamental d*Af- 
riquc Noire: 240 

buumaoBeiSS, 87 

cabinet: viii, 30, 175, 176, 178, 251; and de* 

fense,348 
Cabral,Amilcar:222 
Cacheu River: 41 
cadi: 181 
Cairo: 136 
caliph: 133, 134, 198 
Cambodia. See Khmer Republic 
Cameroon: 70, 146 
Canada: 161,294 
Canary Current: 44 
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Cangin language: 69 

Cap Vert peninsula: 10. 20, 21, 39, 40, 42, 44, 
51, 53/55. 56, 74; arid crime, 347 

Cap Vert R%ion: vii, 1, 15, 40. 42. 50, 59. 
59, 121, 184, 187. 199. 252, 280. 298. 
302; and security ,'338 

Cape Verde Islands: i5, 65, 76-77 

capitalism: 203, 284 

Caribbean countries: 310 

Casa.^e^ Kasa language 

Cassarhance Agricultural Development 
Project: 289 

Casamahce Group: 338 

Casamance Region: 21. 41, 45-46. 50, 52, 53. 
54,46, 58, 64, 66, 68, 69, 70. 71, 72, 73. 75. 
76, 78, 81, 112, 115, 126, 131, 137, 138, 184, 
208. ^, 298, 324; and agriculture, 269. 
270, 280, 282, 283, 286, 287. 289. 292, 293, 
307; and foreign relations, 218, 223; and 
politics, 193, 195, 198, 199. 201. 202; and 
security, 334, 338. 341. 345. 350*. 351; and 
transportation, 324, 329 

Casamance Rice Projects: 289, 291, 292 

Casamahce River: 39, 41. 44. 45. 47, 5^. 71, 
72, 81, 208, 266. 292; and transportation, 

caste (see also social stratification): 66, 83- 
94,136, 173, 197; and communication, 229 
cattle (see also livestock): 88, 95, 96, 108 
Cayor: 14, 21, 42,74. 111. 132. 134, 272 
cells, communist: 196 
censorship: 36 

Center for the Study of Information Sci- 
ences and Techniques (Centre d'Etudcs 
des Sciences et Techniques de I'informa- 
tion): 163 

Central Bank of the West African States 

(Banque Centrale des Etats de TAfriquc 

de rOuest— BCEAO): 260-261. 262, 263 
Central Fund for Economic Cooperation 

(Caisse Centrale de Cooperation Econom- 

ique— CCCE>: 263 
cercles (see also districts): 41, 185 
Cereal Equalization Fund: 280 
Claire, Aim^: 152 
Chad: 28; and drought, 270 
chiefs: 23, 26, 27. 70, 89. 90, 93, 94. 102. 157; 

and land, 283, 284, 285; and taxes, 186 
children: 112, 116. 119. 142, 147; death rate. 

266; and law, 345; and media, 231; rights 

of, 173; and welfare, 122 
China, People's Republic of (PRC): 216,224. 

245,281,305,307 
China, Republic of (Nationalist China): 223, 
y 224,305,307,308 
Christianity: vii. 21, 32. 70, 72, 76. 125. 127. 



136-138. 140; andmusic/147 
cities. See towns and cities 
citizenship: 24, 29,30 
civil disorder {see also riots): 337 
civil rights: viii, 18. 173-174, 179, 204; and 

crime, 346 

civil service: 24. 30, 111, 121.460. 168, 172, 
176. 183-184, 185, 186. 188, 210, 218; and 
government control. 204-205 

.Clairafrique:240 ' 

dan: 13, 14, 99, 100; and politics, 193, 197- 

198,201,205,210 
clerical training: 158 

climate: vii, 39, 42, 46. 47-50, 55, 243. 278. 
321 

clothing: 66, 99. 109. 117-118. 135. 144; 
industry, 300 

Code of Militar>' Justice: 183 

Colobane: 56 / 

colonial rule. See France 

commerce: 40, 180. 204; and economy. 255. 
256, 304; and taxes. 258 

Common Market. See European Economic 
Community 

communal society: 3, 191, 208; rural, 204 

communal usufructuary systems; 284 

communes (see also compounds, self- 
governing communes, urban communes): 
18, 26, 30, 79, 208; and politics, 192, 207 

communication (see also books, films, 
media, newspapers, press, radio, televi- 
sion): ix, 37, 215, 227-242. 330-331; run- 
ners. 228; truck drivers, 229j word-of- 
mouth,227,229,232 

communism: 28, 31, 189. 190, 196, 203. 224, 
333 

Community Development Fund: 320 
compounds (see also communes, housing): 

58, 105.111,112, 205 
La Cmdiiion Humaine: 31 
(>)ng'): 235 

Congo Brazzaville. See Ck)ngo 
Congo Kinshasa. See Zaire 
Congo River: 22,214 
Congress of Vienna: 16 
conscription: 27 

Conservative Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety: 137 

constituent assembly: 28. 29 

Constitution of 1958: 33, 34, 35 

Constitution of 1963; viii, 172, 173, 179, 190, 
206, 2«5; and security, 333. 338 

constitutions: 33. 34, 35. 36. 83, 125, 171- 
173. 174, 209; and amendments, 174; 
French, 28. 29 

construction: 248, 264; industry, 300 
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Les Contes d*Amadou Koumba: 151 
cooperatives: 103, 122, 134, 205, 234, 240, 

244, 265, 272, 274, 275-277, 291, 322; and 

fishing, 296 
cotton: 247, 255, 269, 279, 282-283, 2b6, 289, 

290, 291, 300, 301, 313, 315, 316; trade, 

309, 311 ; yarn, 299-300, 322 
Cotton Develppment Project: 289, 290 
Council of , Government (Conseil de Gou- 

vernement): 23 
Council of Ministers {see also Ministries): 

172,176,180, 184,215 
council of notables {conseil des yiotables): 

23. 186 
councils: 17,23 

CourtofAppeal:182,183 _ _ 

courts. See judicial system 

courts of assize: 182 

couscous: 116-117 

craftsmen: 86, 87, 143, 145 

crime: 345-347; and courts, 181, 182 

crops {see also cotton, groundnuts, millet, 
rice, sorghum, sugar, vegetables): 6, 44, 
45, 55, 57, 70, 71, 92, 102, 103, 105, 107, 
112, 265, 266, 270, 272, 275, 276, 279, 286, 
298, 321; diversification of, 247; and 
economy, 245, 311; financing, 264; produc* 
tion, 277-283 

cultivators: 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 90, 93, 96, 106- 
108, 134, 138, 228. 250, 256, 268,-270, 272, 
283, 293; traditional, 286-287 

cultural life {see abto arts): 2, 40, 55, 68, 71, 
77, 7S. 141-154; emancipation from 
.French, 32; French and African. 31; west- 
ern, 141 

currency: viii, ix, 33 

curricula: 157, 158, 161. 166, 190, 191 

customs {see also duties, tariffs): 259, 320; 
union, 303 

Customs Union of West Africa (Union 
Douaniere dc TAfrique Occidentale — 
UDAO): 307, 310. 312, 316, 317-321 

Customs Union of West African States 
(Union Douaniere des Etats de TAfrique 
de rOiiest— UDEAO): 317-321 

doara: 27, 92, 134-135 

Dadji,^Abdoulaye: 151 
' Dagana:18,44,47,59,71 

Dahomey: 34, 35, 220, 261, 292; and trade, 
316,318 

dairy products: 271, 293, 313 

Dakar: vii, ix, 1, 2, 4, 14, 18, 20, 21. 22, 23, 
35. 40, 44, 46, 48, 51 , 57, 59, 61 , 77, 81, 100, 
1 01, 106, 107. 116. 120, 213, 265, 296; and 
civil servants, 184; and communication. 
^ '330-331; and courts, 182, 183; and crime, 
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347, 349; and cultural life,. 145, 146. 147, 
148, 149, 154, 155, 156; description of, 55- 
56, 109, 113-114; and economy, 243; 250, 
251; and education, 26, 100, 158, 162, .165, 
169; and ethnic groups, 68, 74; 76^ 79; 
and fishing, 294, 295, 296; and food sup- 
ply, 280; and foreign, affairs, 216, 219, 
223, 224; and government, 187; growth of, 
62-63; and income, 110; manufacturing 
and industry, 297, 298, 302; and /nedia, 
233, 234, 235, 236, 240, 242; palice, 348;. 
politics, 189, 192, 193, 194, 195, 199, 202, 
210; port of, 25, 304, 305, 310, 324, 326, 
328-329, 337; security, 337, 3^; and social 
change, 83, 86; and tourism, 321; trade, 
317, 322; and transportation, 327^ 328, 
330 

Dakar-Bango Military Preparatory School 
(Dakar Bango Ecole Militaire Prepara- 
toire):341 

DoJtor-3fotin:236,237 

dams: 247, 255, 271, 272, 297, 321 

dance: 147-148 

Daniel Sorano Theater: 149 

Darlan, Admiral Jean: 28 

death rate: 61, 266 

death sentence: 346 

defense: 33, 174, 176; expenditures, 260, 

343-344 
de Gaulle, Charles: 27,28,33 
delinquency: 38 
Delta Rice Project: 289, 290 
democracy: 84, 206 

Democratic Union of Senegalese Students 
(Union D^mocratique des Etudiants 
Sen^alais): 197 

demooivo: 86 

den: 94 

dendirigal: 78 

Deniau Memorandum: 311-312 
dentists: 121 

departments: 184, 185, 186, 188 

deputies: 177, 179 

Deutsche Presse Agentur: 240 

Dia, Mamadou: 4, 32, 195, 203, 276; at- 
tempted coup, 190, 344; and independ^ 
ence, 35-36 

Diagne, Blaise: 25, 31,172 

Diallo, General Alfred: 339 

Diamat people: 72 

Diankhank^ people: 65, 75, 79, 229 \ 
tfteh land: 288 

diet: 61, 66, 105, 106, 109, 111. 114-117, 118; 

and armed forces, 342 
dimboeli: 91 

Diola of Brin-Scleky people: 72 
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Diolaof PointeSaint'Georges people: 72 

Diola people: 21, 65, 66, 71-72, 73, 74, 78, 79', 
Wr«3K84. 90, 95^98, \m, U2, 115, 117, 
126, 137^138, i39, 140, 229; and a^fricul- 
ture, 283, 286, 287, 288; and ar» 145; lan- 
guage, vii, 80, 81; 233 

Diop, Birago: 151, 

Diop, CHeikh Anta: 155 

Diop, David: 151,152 

Dipuf, Abdou:191 

biourbelRegion: 25, 48, 55, 56, 63, 1^, 134, 
302; agriculture, 266, 270, 282; fishing, 
295; politics, 193, 199; and transportation, 
328 . -^^^ 

discrimination: 27, 252, 326; racial„31,"322^ 

disease: vjii, 61, 105, 114, 115, 117, 118-119, 
120; and insects, 54; and tsetse fly, 292 

dis^nsaries: 121 

district commandant (commandant du 

cer^le)\2Z 
districts: 21, 23 

divorce: 24,88, 92, 93, 95, 97, 103 
Djilani, Sidi Muhammad Abd al Kader al: 
.131 

pjola 'See Diola people 
Djol6f:14,68,J4;293 

'tloctorer6i7l05, no, 120, 121, 344; foreign, 

250; training, 157, 163 
Doli:293 

dom i bur in Sine-Saloum: 85, 90 
Doue River: 44 

drainage: 46^47, 271, 288. 320, 321 
drama: 148-150 
dress. See clothing* 

drought: 7, 39, 48, 62, 106, 107 108. 228, 229, 
265, 266, 269-272, 273, 277, 286, 289, 291, 
292, 293, 298, 299; and economy, 243. 250, 
254, 255, 257; 258; and trade, 306, 310, 317, 
321 

drumming: 146-147 

Dubois, William: 153 

Dutch. See Netherlands 

duties (see also customs, tariffs): 259, 260 

Dyiwat people: 72 

Eboue, Felix: 28 
L*Echo d^ifisque: 236 
Economic and w)cial Council: 180 
Economic Commission for Africa (ECA): ix 
economy: viii, 2, 7, 21, 66, 74, 99, 107, 207, 
243-264, 301, 302, 303: development under 
French, 25-26, 28, 33; exploitation of, 27, 
80; planning, 37,42 
education (see aiao adult education, curric^ 
uia, elementary.schools, nursery schools, 
private schools, scholarships, secondary 
schools, students, teachers, technical and 



vocational training, universities and col- 
leges): vii, 2r26, 27,-28r33,-66r807B3;^Tr^ 
100, 101, 102, 142, 204, 206, 207, 208, 250, 
253, 256; abroad, 110, 200; and assimila- 
tion, 17-18; and employment, 252; ex- 
penditures, 260; and France, 217; and 
government, 173, 176, 179; and l^bor, 202; 
and media, 231; and missions, 137 

egalitarian society: 84, 283 

Egypt: 155, 225. 241 

electoral system: 179 

electricity: 113; electric power, 219, 248, 
298,300-302 

Electricity of Senegal (Electricity du S^nd- 
gal— EDS): 300 

elementary schools: vii, 26, 142, 157, 158, 
160, 161-162, 163, 165, 167, 169 

elite (see also chiefs, nobles): 2," 3, 21, 26, 
30, 32, 37, 100^101, 113, 131, 137, 148, 
168, 208, 209; and agriculture, 276, 277; 
(Tisplacement of, 18; and education, 
253; and employment, 260;_French, 20, 
79; and The Gambia, 218; and high in- 
come, 109; and politics, 192, 201,204, 206,' 
207, 211; and schools, 157, 217 

eminent domain: 283, 285 

empires: 1 1 

employment: 109, 168, 179, 250, 251, 253, 
298, 299; and foreigners, 2^51, 252; and 
government, 260 
England. See Great Britain 
English language: 162; and media, 233 
Episcopal (Conference of Frerch-Speaking 
' Africa: 137 

ethnic groups: 2, 42, 58, 65-80.183, 100, 228, 
333; and communication, 22p; interethnic 
relations, 344; and strife, 65 ^ , 

Europe: 216, 262, 283, 296, 297; and slK-ity, 
334; and tourists, 321; and trade, 303, 
310; and transportation, 330 

European Development Fund: 161 

European Economic Community (EEC): 
x, 161, 223, 247, 259, 297, 303, .308, 310- 
312 

Europeans; 15-22, 65, 77, 90, 109, 112, 137, 
180, 241; and agriculture, 268, 275, 276; 
and cultural life, 144, 147, 148, 151, 152, 
153, 154; and education, 157; and employ- 
ment, 204, 244, 251: and penal code, 345; 
and traditions, 203 , 

Evangelical Federation: 137 

Evangelical Mission of West Africa: 137 

pf9/Me«:26,27 

executive {see a/so president): viii, 3, 171, 
173, 179, 181; during federation, 34; and 
security, 3^3 
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Executive Council: 33 

ijxiHirts viii. H, 245, 2U\, 268. mi 300, 303, 
304, 30<», 307, 310, 311, 31 1 315, 3ir,, 320, 
324, and UKricullure, 272, 273, 275. 277. 
fish. 296; and France, 254; and peasants. 
25t); and taxes, 251) 

rExprvfis: 240 

extended family. IHI, 103,.l 12 
*Fabiani*5: 203 ^ 

Fadeliyatini • / 

Faidherbc. General l.ouis JitU24. 26rt57 

Falcme River: 4 1 , 4r», 53, 75, 27 1 . 2im, 2iJ7 

Family Allowance and Employ men t In- 
juries Equalization Fund. 122 

family life (sr'/' ovti-nded faniil>. nu- 
elear family): 2. til. r»4, 75, 78, 83, 9t, 95, 
105. lot;, 107. 111. 122, 135, 173. 210. and 
eommunieatton, 22^, 234, and waues, 253 

'fan) il.\' plan ninjj.t)! 

famine.: 271. 289 

Far East: 210, 224. 2^0 

farms and farming tst t' als(\ auric ulture" 
cro\is, truck farminjrK 27, 40. 50, 54, 55. 
5G. 58, 61, t)2, 64, 69, 78. 105, lOtJ, 107, 109. 
115, 131, 205, 218, 280. 282. 322. and eeon- 
oniy. 244, 250. 272. 274. 275, and fwlitu-:^, 
193, 198, 204; and supplie:^, 276. tramum, 
157; and trans|K>rtation, 330 

Fattck:302 

federal council: 29 

federation (v<'e ttli^o French Wfst Africa i 

^ 32,34,172,221.297.316 

Ferlo: 42. 45. 46. 47. 54. 59. 68. 70. 2*13 

fertilizers: 247. 268. 273. 274. 288. m 

Festival of Negro Art. 154 

Fez: 132. 136 

Fifth French Republic: 33 
LeFwiiro:24i) 

films, 149-150. 152. 230. 231. 232. 233. 241- 
242 

finance. 176. 254. 255. 257. 263. 264. foreijrn. 

249. 250; public 256-260 
First FouWYear Plan for Economic and 

Social Development ( 1961-64). 254. 324 
Fiscal Control Office: 177 
fish and fishing: viii. 6. 7. 54, 69. 74. 85. 86. 

87. 105. 115. 116. 117. 129. 138, 265. 272. 

294-296. 330; and drought, 294: and 

economy. 244. 247. 250. 304. 309;\and 

industry, 299. 329 
Fleuvr Region: 40. 42. 57. 112. 199. 298. 

347; and drought. 270 
floods: 42. 44. 45. 46. 47., 48. 54. 55. 57, 58. 

114.270 
Floup people: 72 
Hour-milling: 249 



Fogny people: 72. language;81 

food suppl\. 6. 48.^51, 54. 55, 57, 61. 99, 105, 
mi 107, 108. 109, 112, 114, 116, 166. 266, 
277-^1, 2«M. m, 312, 322, and industry, 
2*19 

foreign ^lJidr254-^•»5, 271. 282, 291, 304, 305, 

31 l,32i): and France. 333 
forei^rn iAvestment; 250, 251, 252, 253, 255, 

:mi:m 

'foreign \HAky: 4, 33, 21 1. 213-225. 303 
foreign relations 176, 213-225; and econ- 
omy. 304-321 
Foreign Relations Committee: 215 
forests and forestry {see nhf trees): 250, 

265,;{04.321 
Fouladou:287 

Fourth Four-Year Plan for Economic, and 
Social Development (1973-77): 255, 265, 
295,297,324 ^ 

Fourth French Republic: 2*.), 33 

Fouta Djallon:41,47 

Foutatoro: 13. 18,71,74.84,86, 131, 293 

franc: viii; i\. 6, 2<i0-264, 306. 385 

France (sv* al.so French \Vi»st Africa), ix. x, 
2, 73, 78, 79. WX 211. 217-218; and agri- 
culture. 265. 2^2. 275. 276. 277. 281, and 
colonialism* v. j), 13. l4. 15. 16-;iO. 83.84, 
90. 98. i:{0. 132. i:{3. 152. 158. 181. 200, 
20(J. 228; and communication. 227. 230, 
2;{2; and cultur^^ 148. 149. 150. 151. 152. 
153. 155. 214. 215; and economy. 244^245, 
249. 250. 253. 259.\261: and education J 10, 
141. 146. 157. 158.\l60. 162. 163. 164. 166, 
168; and federation. 34; and films. 241; 
and foreign relations. 213. 219. 220. 221; 

. and government. 1^0. 181. 182. 190. 209: 
and health. 120. 121; and iixde|>ertdence. 
vii. 1. 30-:{3. 35-:{7: and industry. 299; and 
influences. 5. 56. 172; and lalwr force. 80; 
and language. 68. 80!\ 155. 160.162. 163. 
164. 167. 168. 210. 214. 233; and Lebanese, 
77; and leg^s.\stem. viii; and migration. 
62, 75. 108; and mining. 296; and penal 
code. 345. and jwlitics. 1%. 202; and reli- 
gion. 137; and security. 333. 334. 335. 336. 
340. 341. 342. 343. ;{47. and tourism. 321; 
and trade and commerce, 6. 14; 16. 20, 
303. 304. 305. 306. 307. 308. 30J). 310. 312, 
316.317.322 

France-Soir: 240 

franchise (nee nlsn citizenship, suffrage): 
192.202 

Franco-Pru.ssian War of 1870: 335 
freedom of expression: 21). 173 
freedom of religion: 2. 125. 173 
French Black Africa: 28. 30 
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yrench Communist Party: 193, 196 
French Cotnmunity: 33, 34, 35 
French Compagnie du^ SenoKal. 75 
French Company for the Development of 
Textile Fibers (Compagnie Francaise 
pour le Developpement des Fibres Tex* 
jtiles^CFpT): 282-283 
French Cultliral Exchange Center. 349 
French Declaration of the Rights of Man of 
1789:173 

.French Institute of Black Africa (Institut 
Frangais d'Afrique Noire): 154, 155 

French Ministry of Education: 191, 218 

French 'National Assembly (see h/so Na- 
tional Assembly): 18, 30.31. 171 

French;dverseas Radio Broadcasting Com- 
pany (Societe de Radiodif fusion de la 
France d'Outre-Mer— SORAFOM): 2:^3 

French Parliament: 21 , 29, 32 

French Press Agency (Agence Ffance 
Presse— AFP):240 \ 

French Provisional Government: 28 • ' 

French Radio-Television Brc^adjeasting 
Service ^Office de Radiodiffusjon-Tele- 
vision Francaise-ORTF): 231. p, 234 
235' \ 

French Revolution: 17 

Ffench Socialist Party (Section Francaise 
de rinternatiohale Ouvriere^SFIO): 
31.32,192 

French Sudan {see (duo Mail): 34, a5, 172 

French Union: 29, 30, 33 

French West Africa (Afrique Occidentale 
Frangaise— AOF) {nee alno West Africa): 
5. ti. 22-35, 40, 56, 57, 74, 171, 172, 208 
213. 221, 251, 297, 335; and agricultur\ 
265: and economy. 253, 260, 261. 303, 304 
316. 317; and media, 233; and schools. 157; 
and security, 335 ■ 

Freres de Ploermel: 157 

Fulani. See Peul people 

Fulbe. See Peul people 

funerals; 89, 95. 97, 102, 140 

Gabon: 73, 133, 306 
galle: 89 j 
Gambia. S(>f^ The Gambia " ' , 
Gambia River {sve nhn Gamble Rixe'r). 41, 

44,72,218 \ 
Gambie River: 14,45, 16, 22, 42, 46. 47, 52. 

53.54.72.218 ^ 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 

(G ATT): 216, 312 
General Banking Company of Senegal 

(Soci^te General e de Banque au Senegal 

SGBS): 263 
General Company for Automobile Credit 



(Societe Generale de Credit Automobile— 

SOGECA):263 ^ • . 

General Council: 21, 22. 23, 24, 29 
General Union of Senegalese Workers in 

France (Union Generale des Tr/availleurs 

Senegalais en France): 197 
Germany: 21. 335 

Germany, Federal Republic of (West per- 
many): 161, 297, 305. 306. and press, '240; 
and tourism. 321 

Ghana, empire, 12, 69. 74. 75, and trade, 318 

Gide, Andre: 153 

God: 96, 126, 127, 129, 132, 133. 136. 138 
gold: 'l2, 16, 53, 296 

Goree: 15, 16, 18, 20, 21, 23; and tourism, 321 
governor general: 22, 23 
governors: viii, 22, 30, 177, 184, 185 
grains: viii, 105, 109, 115, 291, 304, 313; and 

economy, 248, 255; storage. Ill 
The Grand African Printing House (Grande 

Imprimerie Africaine): 240 
Grand Dakar: 56 
Grand Design: 22 
Grand Yoff:114 

Great Britain: 15, 16, 17, 21, 22, 216, 221. 

235; and press, 240 
(jriots: 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 90. 93, 94. 96, 
98. 99, 1^3; and communication, 228-^; 
and storytfelling, 150, 152 
gross domestic product (GDP): 243, 244, 
245, 246, 247-249, 256, 257, 265. 281, 282,, 
299, 304,305. 324 
Groundnut Basin: 266, 268. 269. 275, 278, 
280, 282, 283, ^4, 286, 289; and transpor- 
tation, 329 

Groundnut-Millet Productivity Project: 

289,290,291 
Groundnut Stabilization Fund: 247, 256, 
272, 273 

groundnuts (peanuts): viii, 1, 6, 7. 15, 21, 
25, 37, 45, 50, 51, 55, 56, 58, 68, 69, 71, 74, 
75, 76, 78, 90, 97, 107, 114, 115, 117, 130, 
136, 143, 205. 209. 218. 229. 265, 268, 269, 
270, 272, 273, 274, 275^ 277, 278, 279, 280, 
281-282, 284, 286, 289, 291, 293, 297, 298, 
299, 301, 304, 324, 326, 329, 330; and econ- 
omy, 243, 245, 246, 247, 255, 257, 259, 301, 
303, 306, 309, 310, 3il, 312, 313, 314; and 
politics, 193,198,199,205 
Guarantee and Assistance Fund for Com* 
merce (Societe Nationale de (Jarantie-et 
d'Assistance au Commerce — SONAGA): 
263 

(juelinmr. 85, 90 
guerrillas: 344,350 
Gueye, Bamba:199 
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Gmovo. Boubpcar: 196 

Gui\vi' I.amino: 28. 'M\ IW, :v>, 192-liKJ. \% 
Guinea- 1. W, iV>, 71., 72. 7:J. 7(5. 

2in: ami forolun relations. 2\:i 219. 220. 

222. and tr -le. MS. 320. 321 
Guinea-Biss.ti ytc Portu^'uese Guinea 
GuinKuineo: 302 
ijuitarists: 87 
Gulf of Guinea: 10.21.22 
Kum arabic: 16, 51 

llamallah.Chen" 13G 
Han n: 302 

harmuttan: 45, 48,51 
llassania A'*abic. 81 
liausa lanKi sl^c. 80 

>a!th. viil. vi, 28. 118^121. 125. 161. 165. 
176. expenditures, 260. malnutrition, 266; 
and media, 234 
Ilegira: 12H 
Her peo|)ii»?72 

herdsmen. 54, oh. 59. 64. 1()8. 228, 229, 250, 

265, 270. 274. 292. 293 
het: 92 — — ' 
hierar-^-ies. 84. 88. 100, 130. 133, 198, 283. 

284. n reiiijion. 139 ^ 
Hi^h Commission for Planning: 36 
High Council for National Defense: 170 
High Council of the Judiciary. 176. 179. 181 
.High Court of Justice. 175. 181, 183 • 
Higher Teacher Training School (Ecole 

Normale Superieur): 165 
highways. See roads 

ffihtgrj Museum|Mu.see Historique). 156 
Molland. See Netm'rlands 
hospitals: 120 
hotels: 321 

Houphouet-Boigny, Felix: 34. 221 

The House of Books (Maison du Livre), 240 

housing {svv nlso comjwunds). 38, 103, 105, 
10<), 109, 110, 111-112, 113, 144; and 
armed forces, 342; credit, 263, 264; and 
economy. 254, huts. 110. 111. 112, 113. 
114, 135; in Dakar, 56. in villages, 58. in 
shantytowns, 116; and squatter settle* 
ments, 57 

Hu^o. Victor: 152 

Huiles Lesieur:299 

hunting: 108 

IleaMorfil;44 

Imatjinary Inmhd: 149 

immigration: French. 80 

Impeachment: 174-175 

imjmrtsin-iii, 6, lU, :{03, 304, 305. :im3-307, 
31 1. 318. 319. 320. 324. 32i). food. 266, 271. 

3% 



277, 280, 306. 312, 313; and taxes, 259 
incest: 93 

income: 109-111,252-253 
Imivpemianve A fncninv: 1 95 
indeiwndence {aev uLso autonomy): 35-38. 

141, 172, 181; and economy, 244. 254. 303; 

and security, 333, 343; and trade, 316, 317 
India: 241. 281 " ' r 

Indian Ocean: 329 
wdi{jemit:24,2B, 181 
Indochina' 335 

Industrial Promotion Fund (Socicte Na- 
tionale d'Etudes et de Promotion Indus- 
trielle— SONEPI):263 — 
industry: 40..42. 176, 180, 265, 297, 312, 316, 
318. 319. 326. and credit, 263, 264; and 
economy. 248, 249, 250. 255. 30(i; foreign 
owned, 250, 251; and labor force. 250; 
processing, 6. and taxes, 258; and towns, 
57 J 
Info Seiiegid: 2^0, 237 
Inspectorate General: 176 
Institute of Agronomic and Tropical Re- 
. s^eaixh (InsUlut de Recherches .Agrcnom- 
^ iq4esetTropicales--IRAT): 155 
Institute of Higher Education- 162 
'Intelsat IV, 331 ^ 
Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 

Organization: 216 
International Atomic Energj* Agency: 216 
International Bank for Commerce and In- 
dustry of Senegal (Ban que Internationale 
IM)ur le Commerce et Tlndustrie au Sene- 
gal-BICIS)-263 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development— (IBRD): ix, 216, 256, 291. 
W2,<m, 322, 324. 327. 328. 331 
International Civil Aviation Organization: 
216 

International Development Association: 274 
International Economic and Technical Co- 

oi)eration'215 
International Finance Corporation: 281 
International Labor Organization: 216 
International Monetary Fund: 216. 246 
International Network (Chaino Inter)- 2;J3 
International Oilseed Crushers Congress: 

245 

Internatioiial Telecommunications Union:. 
216 

International West African Bank (Banquc 
Internationale pour I'Afrique Occident- 
ale—BIAO): 263 

internecine strife: 18. 20 

interpenetrati()n:78 

Investment Fund for Economic and Social 
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Development of the Overseas Territories, 
(Fonds d'Investissemcnt |)our4e Develop- 
pemeiit Economique et* Social— FIDES): 

^ ■\ " ■ -S. 

investments (see also foreign' investments): 
249, 253, 326; domestic, 254, 2557"^ 
257 . * 

iron: 296 

irrigation: 71, 219, 247, 255, 269, 270, 288, 
. 291,321 

Islam (see also Muslims): 2, 10, 14, 18, 
19, 37, 66, 69, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, ,6, 77, 84, 
88, 90, 91, 92, 93,' 125, 126-136, 137, 138, 
168. 169, 207, 211, 283; and arts, 143, 148, 
150; and dress, 117; federation of 86; and 
proselytizers 75,76 

Islamic brotherhoods {see a'uto Muslim 
brotherhoods): 9, 13, 19, 27, 32. 37^^, 76, 
^99, 125, 127, 130-1^6, 228; and politics, 
189,193,198-201,205,210 

Islamic Toreign Ministers Conference: 225 

Israel: 161,224 ^ 

Italy: 274, 306, 326 

Ivory Coast: 34, 72, 297; and banking, 261; 

and foreign relations, 220, 221; dnd. tariff, 
"259; and trade. 310, 316, 318, 319, 320 . 

jamlmn 90 

Japan: 262, 296, 307, 309* / ' 

, JaWara,SirKairabaDawda:213 
Jeune Afrique: 240 
jewelry; 144 
Jews: 127 

J6al(town): 137,268 
"joking^* relat* ,">hip: 7i, 78 
Jola. See Djoi.. , ^*ple 
Jmmal Officieh 177, 179 
judicial system: viii, 33, 171, 172, 179, 180- 
' 183 ^ 
July Monarchy: 17 
justice of the peace: 181 
JyaaBe: 84 

Kaffrine:269 

kalolak:% 

Kane,Cheikh Amidou: 151 
Kaolack (town): 45, 53, 55, 56, 63, 113, 120, 

136, 240, 302; agriculture, 266, 270; 

and courts, 182; and fishing, 295; and 

media, 234; and politics, 193; port, 329; 

and security, 338, 341; and transporta- 
^ tion,328 
kammokho: 129 
Karim: 151 
Kasa language: 81 
Kayar (town): 74 

Kayes (town): 21, 25, 297; and transporta- 
- tion,329 ' ^ 
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K^tiougou: 73, 76, 79; and security, 338 
Khmer Republic (Cambodia): 224, 306, 307, 

308 
Kidira: 75 
Killarney:245 
25i5r4*tillgs: 95 

kinsffl^^3,84, 89, 91, 94, 96, 98, 99, 100, 101, 
' 103,197,2^ 

Kolda (town): 348; and security, 338 
Kongheul: 269 

Koran: 75, 89, 102, 126, 130, 135, 140; and 

Kor'^nicschoo's, 167-168 
K*- * ocrai c People's Republic of 

* ' ea):224 
K. - .vi.ublicof(South Korea): 224 
Koulountou River: 42, 47 
Kuumba, Amadou: 152 
KoungheUl:328 
kourdiala: 94 

La Fontaine,^ean: 152 
labor force: 27, 30, 36. 38. 70, 74, 75, 80, 101, 
176.. 2^, 250-253, 297; and courts, 183; 
and economy, 244, 255; and politics, 191; 
fmd training, 162 
labor unions: 4, 28, 179, 180, 190, 197, 252; 

and politics, 201, 207; and teachers, 333 
Lac de Guiers: 4^; Reservoir, 27^ 
LacTamma:69 \ 
Lake Chad: 22 

Lake Takhmat: 281 ^ 
land tenure: 86, 206, 283-286 
languages: vii,;J0, 68, 69, 70, 71, 76, 77, 80-81 
Langue de Barbarie: 47 
laob^ (see also woodworkers): 90, 144, 145, 
. '229/ 
Lat-Dior: 21 
Law Lamine Gueye: 29 
lawBe: S5. 87 
lawyers: 182 
Laye, Lijnahgu: 135 
leather: 249 

leatherworkers: 85, 87, 90, 94, 98, 144 
Lebanese: 2, 65. 77, 80, 137, 276; and econ- 
omy, 304; and shops, 250; and trade, 322 j 
Lebou people: 65, 66, 73, 74, 79; 129. 135,1 

140,207 
Lebu. See Lebou people 
legislative (see also National Assembly): 28, 

181 
leniol: 89 

Liberation Front for the National Inde* 
pendence of Guinea (Frontde Liberation 
pour rind^pendance Nationale de la 
Guin^- FLING): 222 
Libert^: 56 

libraries: 137, 155-156, 231, 240; training 
L 397 




for. 163 

lifeexpwtancy: 01 

lingUfi frunca; (>H 

l.inKum»:27() ^ 

literacy: viii. 81. 103. 113, 207; and coopera- 
tives, 277; and juries. 34H: and recruits. 
340 

literature ill. ir)0-ir)2. and media. 234. 

oral. 142, 150 , 
livestock {aee also cattle, herdsmen). 48. 51, 

69. 70. 75. 96. 108. 112. 115. 265. 286.-287. 

288, 292-294. 298. 321. and drought. :i70; 

and economy, 244. 250. 255. 258 
living standards: 105- 12;) 
Iak Mauatte: 339. 342 ! 
hi'cadre: 30, :J3. 34 
London: 27 
lotteries: 128 

LouKa-Kebemer Agricultural Dc\t»Iopment 

Project: 289. 21)0 
Lou«a (town)^ 55. 57. 6^}. 266; and drought. 

279. 292: and fishing. 295 
J.ou is Napoleon: 18 
Ly. Ahdoulaye: 155 
Ly. Amadou Belal:340 
lyvve: 34 1 ^ 
Lycee Faidherbe: 158 
Lycee Van Vollenhoven: 158 
nmnb{(Be. 85. 87 
.\f(wbeth: 149 

Madagascar {set also Malagas\ RepublicK 

29.335 
wa/;(i/: 129 

Maghreb countries (m also North Africa). 

306.307.308 
MaimoHUiiit: 151 

Malagasy Republic {su also Madagascar). 
262. 341 

Mali {.see also French Sudan)- ix. 1.5. 14. 16. 

20. 22. 3.>. 39. 40. 41, 44. 46. 62. 71. 73. 75. 

108, 172. 297; and arts. 146; and drought. 

270. 271; Empire. 12. 13. 14. 72. 73. 79; 
, foreign relations. 213. 214. 220; trade. 310. 

316, 317, 318. 320. transportation. 324. 

.326.:i27.32<) 
Mali Federation, vii. 9-10. 34. 35-37, 196. 

336. 337 
Mali Railways: 327 
Malikiya: 132 

Maiinke.SVe Mandmg peo|>le 

malnutrition: j 15, 116 

Manantali:27i.297 

Mancagne people: 65. 72. 76. 138 

l.aMnndnt 150 

Mande area: 72; language. 8(> 

Mandin area: 72 
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Manding ptK)ple' 12. 14. 65, 66. 72-73. 75, 76, 
78. 19. 81. 84. 93, 94, 112, 126, 131; and 
agriculture. 287; and art, 145; and crafts, 
144; kingdom of, 13. 18; language, vii. 80, 
2.33 

Mandingo. See Manding people 
Mandinka. See Manding people 
Mandjaque people. 65. 76, 81, 137. 138, lan- 
guage. 81 
Mandyak. See Mandjaque people 
mangrove:* 45, 46. 52 
Maninka. SVc Manding people 
manufacturing: viii, 7.' 244. 248. 249. 297- 

300.304,306,316 
marabouts: 18-19. 27, 75. 78, 88, 90, 99, 100, 

102, 126, 129. 131, 132, 133. 134. 136, 140; 

iniwlitics. 198-201,209, 211 
markets: 187. 291, 297, 322; and crops, 274- 

275. and federation, 265; in villages. 323; 

world. 245, 268. 307-310,312 
Markovitz. Irving: 153 
Maronite Christians: 77 
marriage: 24, 59, 61 , 71 , 74, 79, 87, 88, 89. 92.' 

95, 97, 102. 103. 107. 112, 132, 134, 143, 
• 173; intermarriage, 16. 78. 87. 88, 90, 93, 

96,207; and witchcraft, 139 
Marxists: 196-197. 203-204,222 
tmmr. 78 
masks: 142. 145 
Matam: 75 

matrilineal relationships: 92. 93, 94. 95. 96 

Maures: 13. 14. 18. 19.76. 86. 131 

Mauritania: ix. 1, 18. 22, 39. 41. 44, 50, 68, 
71. 75. 76. 108, 131, 133, 261, 326; and 
drought. 270. 271; and foreign relations, 
213. 214, 219. 220; and monetary policy, , 
262; and tariff, 259; and trade. 310, 316, 
317, 318. 319. 320 - " 

mnwdo: 89 

Maximilian of Mexico: 335 
mayors: 186. 187-188' 
M'Backe: 133 

Mbour (town): 57. 63. 74, 268. 297, 302. 330 
meat- 1 15. 117; imports. 271. 293. 313 
Mecca: 12, 126. 127, 128. 135. 225 
Medecine d 'Afrique Noire: 237, 239 
media {see also books, communication, 
films, newspapers, periodicals, press, 
radio, television): ix. 22*/, 229-242; and* 
education. 160. 165; modern, 229-242; and 
(>olitics, 227 
medical care: viii. 38. 61. 105. 114, 119. 120; 

and armed forces, 342; of children. 161 
Medina: 20.56.113.126.240 
men: 27. 61. 75. 87. 91, 96. 97,^01. 103, 112; 
and arts. 143. 148; and clothing, 117-118; 
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single. \\\ 

men: 92 

metal workirs: 85, 87, 98 

metis: 15, 16, 20, 21, 26, 76, 157, 236 

Mexico: 335 

middle class: 36, 77, 80, 106, 109, 111, 113; 

and politics, 196 
Middle East: 224. 225: Near East, 216 
migration: 55, 56, 61-62, 63-64, 70, 75, 78, 

89. 98, 101, 102, 103, 105, 106, 107, 109, 

113, 116, 122, 135, 140, 199, 229, 268, 269. 

283.284 
military. See armed forces 
milk (see afeo dairy products): 115 
millet: 69, 75, 90. 92, 97, 103, 111. 112, 114. 

116, 205, 245, 255, 265, 268, 272. 275, 277, 

278, 279, 280, 284, 286, 287, 289, 290, 293, 

313 

minerals: 52-53, 243. 304; iron, 329 

mining: 248, 296-297, 300 

minister of j ustice: 182 

Ministries: 174, 177, 178, 339; Agriculture 

160, 164; Commerce, 322; Culture, 230; 
. Information, 160, 230, 349; Interior, 185, 

187; National Education. 149. 160, 161 

166. 234, 349; Popular Education, 160, 
__165;jrechnicaLE^ucation and Vocational 

Trainingrl60Ti64; Youth and Sports, 160 
^Ministry for the Colonies: 23 
Mirades de Parts: 151 
riiissionari^: 20, 21, 136-138, 147, 148, 150 
Moliere. Jean Baptiste Poquelin: 149, 152 
Le Monde. 240 

monetary system (see (dso franc): 260-264 

Le Monxteur Africain du Commerce et de 
VIndustrie: 237, 238 

Moniteurdu Senegal: 21 

Monnet Plan: 29 

monogamy: 93 

Montessori method: 160 

Moors. See Maures 

Morocco: 12, 132, 146, 225, 271, 335 

mortality rate. See death rate 

mosques: 99, 111, 127, 129, 167 

Muhammad: 126, 127, 129, 132 

municipal councils: 23 

municipalities (.see also towns and cities): 
184, 185-188 

Muridiya brotherhood: 9, 27, 76, 91, 128, 
130, 131, 132-135. 198-199; and agricul- 
ture, 269, 278; in politics, 193; Muridism. 
92 

Musa. Kanka'n: 12 
Museum of African Art of Dakar (Musee 

d'Art Africain de Dakar): 156 
Museum of Modern Art: 146 



Museum of the Sea (Musee de la Mer): 156 

music: 141, 142, 143, 144, 146-147; jazz. 147; 
and media, 232; songs. 228 

Muslim brotherhoods {see also Islamic 
brotherhoods): 196, 197, 202, 206 

Muslims (.see also Islam): vii, 2, 21, 32, 34, 
63, 70, 71, 74, 75,' 76, 77, 78, 79, 125, 126- 
136, 137, 140, 168; laws of, 24, 181; and 
Morocco, 225; and The Gambia, 218 

myths: 142 

nadante: 91 
Napoleonic Wars: 16 , 

National Assembly (see also French Na- 
tional Assembly): viii, 4, 171, 172, 173. 
174, 175. 177-180, 182, 183, 185, 188, 193. 
194, 196, 200; and economy, 255; and 
elections, 19^: and forefgn affairs, 215; 
and media, 230,235 
National Orfter of Agronomic Research of 
Bambary (Centre National de Recherches 
Agronomiques de Bambary): 155 
National CJenter of Professional Ck)urses 
(Centre National des Cours Profession- 
. neis): 164 

National Confederation of Labor: 251 
National Confederation of Senegalese 
Workers (Confederation Nationale des 
Travailleurs Sen^alais — CNTS): 201, 
202,252 

National Cooperation Development Assist- 
ance Office (Office Nationale de (Coopera- 
tion et d* Assistance pour le Developpe- 
ment— ONCAD): 274-275, 277, 289 

national council: 194 

National Credit Council: 263 

National Development Bank (Banque Na- 
tionale de Developpement du Senegal— 
BNDS): 185. 260. 263. 264, 275 

National Gendarmerie: x, 334, 340, 341. 
347-348,349 

National Network (Chaine Nationale): 233 

National Officeof Veterans: 178' 

National Police Force (Surete Nationale— 
SN): 334,347.348 

National Savings Bank (Caisse Nationale 
d'Epargne'du Sen^al): 260 

National School of Administration: 184. 
185, 216 

National School of the Arts: 146. 149 

National Union of Young People of Senegal 
(Union Nationale de la Jeunesse du Sene- 
gal— UNJS): 194 

nationalism: 208, 209-210 

navy: x, 334, 338, 339, 341; and French, 337 

Ndiambour(town): 27^ 

Ndout (see also Serer people): 69 
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Neckerman:321.322 

neuntude. 32, 141. 150. 152 154. m, 205, 

20<v214 
neocolonialisni: 251, 312 
nepotism: 200. 210 

Netherlands 15, 306. 30*^. 310. and farminj;, 
'281 

New China News Am^ncy: 224 

Now SuppK and Distributicm ('()mpan> of 
Senegal (Socicte Nouvelle pour I'Approvi- 
sionnement et la Distrihution au Sene- 
gal— SONADIS): 322-323 

newspapers: 21. 227. 232 

N'ianing: 296 

Niger 220, 261, 262. and drought, 270. and 

trade. 318.320 
Niger-Congo language: 80 
Niger River: 12.22.73 

Nigeria: 136. 146, 281. and trade. 311. 312, 
318 

Nile River: 22 
Siui: 151 

Siiokolo Koha National Park: 53, 32U322 
Niominka people d^ee a/.w Serer people): 69 
Nixon. Richard Milhaus: 312 
nobles: 85. 90. 93. 94. 283. 284 
Xf)ctnnu\s: 152 

nomads: 41, 45, 58. 59, 64. 70, 86. 105. 108, 

119.126. 274.292.293 
Non (language)' 69 
nonalignment policy: 213 
North Africa {see aho Maghreb countries): 

io, 22, 28; 2<). 216, 225. 335 
North America: 262, 321 
Norway: 309 

Nourou Tall. Al Haj Saidou: ' , 199 
Les ^nnvivux Con tea (VAmtidou Koumbn: 
151 

Novosti: 240 

.nuclear family: 89. 93. 96. 103 
nursery schools: 158-160 
nurses and nursing. 121 
Nyasse, Al Hadj Ihrahima. 135-136 
jiycejiyBe: 84. 86 

Office of-Administrative Affairs: 215 
Office of Political. Cultural, and S/>eial Af- 
fairs; 216 

oils, edible: 265, 266, 274, 281, 21)8. 299, 304. 

309, 311. 323: oil-pressing industry, 249; 

and taxes,' 260 
Omar. Al Haj: 1.3-14.20.78, 131 
Omariya:'132 

Organization and Cooperation for the 
Struggle Against Major F^ndemit* Dis- 
eases (Organisation de Coordination et de 
Cooiwration \nmr la Lutte contrc les 
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Grandes Endemies— OCCGE): 120 " 

Organization for Development of the Sene- 
gal River (Organisation pour la Mise en 
Valeur du Fleuve Senegal— OMVS): 5, 
220,271,321 

Organization of African Unity (OAU).ix, 5. 
221.222,224 

Organization of Senegal River States (Or- 
ganisation des KVdis Riverains du Sene- 
gal— OERS): 220, 271, :{20 

oriijiuutres: 24, 25, 31. 

Oualo: 14 

(main land: 288 

Ouolof. St't' Wolof people 

Overseas Bureau of Scientific and Technical 
Research (Office de la Recherche Scien- 
tifique et Technique d'Outre-Mer — 
'ORSrOM):155 . 

0\erseas Independents (Independants 
d'Ouire-Mer^IOMi. 31 

paf/ne: 117 

Pan*Africanism: 136, 21 !. 2*32 
parasitism: 101 

Paris: 31. 62. 108, 224. 263: and culture, 
146, 154; and media. 234. 240; and t)olitics. 
194 

PuriH Match: 240 

parliament {see ulso National, Assembly): 
36, 172 

Pasteur Institute (Institut Pasteur): 155 
patriarch: 96 

patrilineal ^relationships: 89, 92. 93. 96, 103 
patron: 99 

Peace Corfw: 223.305 

peasants: 31, 32, 93, 103. 201. 205: and agri- 
culture. 265. 268, 278, 283, 285, 322; and 
economy. 243, 244 . 247, 256, 260; and 
income, 253; malaise, 272-273, 274, 275. 
276. 277; and trade, 310 

Peking: 224 

pelle: 89 

penal code: 29, 3^3, 345 
Penal Code and the Code of Penal Proce- 
dures of 1966: 333, 345 
performing arts: 143. 144 
Lc Pemcojte Afrimin : 236 
Pctain. Marshal Philippe: 27 
Le Pi^tit Seufvalais: 235 
IVtiteCote: 137 
petits blaucs: 80 

(HJtroleum: 255. 2<)6. 297. .302. 306. 313, 314. 
315, m: oil. 225: and taxes. 225 

Pcul people {see also Pulaar language): vii. 
13. 1 1. (m, 66. m, 69. 7(). 71. 72, 73. 78. 80, 
81. 86. 87. 94. 108. 115, 126. \2\), 131; and 



agriculture, 287, 288, 293. and leather- 
work. 144 

Philippines: 225 

Pikine: 56 

pilk'rlmaKe v\): 127, 128, l.'U, 

207,225 

PineULaprade Professional School: 158 
Pioneers of Senegal (Pionniers du Scnc^^ah: 
194 

plamatiohs:24,285 
Pleven, Rene: 28 
Podor: 15,18,53 
poetry: 142 

Pointe des Almadies: 56 
Pointe E: 56 ' 

|)olice, civil: x, 114, 179, 185: and expendi- 
tures, 260 

police, national: 36, 179, 347 

political parties: 3, 30-33, 34, 36, 192 193, 
227, 230, 244; African Uemocratic As- 
sembly (Rassemblement Dcmocratique 
Africain-^RDA), 31, 32. 34; African 
Party of Independence ^Parti Africain 

^ d'Independance— PAD, 32, 36, 189, 193, 

^ 196; African Realignment Party of Sene- 
gal (Parti du Regroupement Africain* 
Senegal -^PRA-Senegal), 36, 190, 193, 
195; African Socialist Movement (Mouve- 
ment Social iste Africain— MSA), 32; Bloc 
of Senegalese Masses (Bloc des Masses 
Senegalaises^BMS),''>36, 193, 195-l/6; 
French Socialist Party^^ (Section Eran- 
oaise de 1' Internationale . Ouvrjere— 
SFIO), 31, 32, 192; Overseas*^ Indepndents 
(Independants d'Outre-Mer— |0M), 31; 
Senegalese Democratic Bloc ^p\oc Demo« 
cratique Scncgalais^BOB). 31. 32; 
Senegalese Communist /Party (Parti 
Communiste Senegalai»t>— PCS), 196; 
Senegalese Dfmocrat^e Union (Union 
Democratique Senegalaise— UDS). 32; 
Senegalese Popular ;51oc (Bloc Populaire 
Sencgalaise — BPSX 32; Senegalese Popu- 
lar Movement /Mouvement Populaire 
Scnegalaise — MPS), 32; Senegalese Pro- 
gressive Union (Union Frogresslste Sene* 
galaisc— U^S), 4, 5. 32. 35. 36. 154. 171. 
189, 190, 191, 192, 193. 194, 195. 196. 197. 
200. 201.^2. 208. 227. 237. 252. 348; Sene- 
galese ^^ialist Party (Parti Socialiste 
ScneKalaise--PPS). 30-31 

PolviO;iiy:92, 93.112 

'Toniius Pilate-ism": 188 
" iHmjv: 89 

f)apulation {see aho ethnic groups, migra- 

/ tion): vii, 2. 53. 58-60. 67. 71. 76. 243; and 

/ 



agriculture. 2&5, 266, 270, 293; density, 40, 
55, 57, 62-63, 69, 287, 324; mobility, 3, 56, 
90; and politics, 66; settlements. 266, 267» 
268, 269,304 
Port Gentil: 306 

|)orts {see aiso Dakar), ix. 55. 57, 77 
Portugal: 9, 15, 22, 72, a50; and foreign 
relations, 213, 222, 223; language, 233; 
missionaries, 20; and traders, 10 
Portuguese Africa: 6, 222 
Portuguese Guinea: 1, 6, 22, 39, 40, 4;. 52. 
62. 72. 73. 76, 138. 185; and foreign' rela- 
tions. 213. 214. 222. 223; and security, 334, 
338, 342, 344, 345, 348„350, 351; and trans- 
portation, 328 / 
|)ost office: 114 / 
potters: 87, 144 / 
Pout: 296 / 

poverty: 71, 29h^nd Islam. 127. 129. 130 
prefects: 185,^86 - 

president {fee abo executive, Senghor, 
Lcopold;Sedar): 33, 36, 172, 173. 174-177. 
179. 180. 181;.and censure. 172; as com- 
mander in chief. 338. 339; and foreign 
affairs. 214; and legislature, 178, 179; 
Si/d police. 347,348 
prjess: 178. 227. 232. 233. 235-240. 322 
prestation system: 24. 26. 28. 29 
^price support: 272. 273. 303. 310, 311 
priest-king: 138 

prime minister: viii..33. 35. 171. 172, 175, 

176, 177. 191, 195, 214; and security. 339 
Prince Henry the Navigator: 15 
prisons: 346-347, 348, 351; and students. 

349 • , . ' 

private schools: vii, 160, 173 
Protestants: 137 

Provisional Revolutionary Government of 

South Vietnam (Viet Cong): 224 
Public Railroad Corporation (Regie des 

Chemips de Per du Senegal): 327 
Publishing and African Press Company 
(Societe d'Edition et de Press Africaine): 
240 

Pulaar language {see also Peul people): 

vii. 80. 81. 150,233 
Pullo. See Peul people 

Qadiriya brotherhood: 19. 76. HO. 131. 132. 

198 
Qatar: 216 

radio: 109. 165. 202. 208^.209. 227. 231. 232. 
233-235 

Radio Broadcasting Cooperation Service 
(Office de la Cooperation Radiophoh- 
iquerrOCQRA):233 
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Radio Broadcasting Sorvico of SeneKal 

(Rudiod if fusion du Si'iu'uai): 2:V.l 
Radio Dakar: 81 
Radio Frent'h Wf.>t Africa. ZVA 
Radio Guinea: 2^^') 

Radio Seneual {Radiodiffu^ion— Seneuab. 

-m, z\2. 2;r> 

railroads. \\, 1. 40.or>, oO. 57. til. 0:1. 74. 
2<m. 321. 325. :52<;-327. and.^i«ricul- 
turt\ 208. 2H9. and economy. 'M)\: an<l 
f!sh*iW.,2JK') ' 

rainfalli^vii. 39. 44. 45. 40. 18. 50. 51. .^i2. 
57. 105 im». 107. 108. 114. 12^»: and a^ri- 
culture\ 2(w. 26t>. 2H7. 268. 269. 270. 271. 
277: and'^econoiiiy. 245, 247, iUHi 

Rahiadon: 127 

Rao; 10 \ ^ 
recruitmentr3t()-lM2 '\ 
Regional Cotiptiration Tax (Taxe de Cih^ 

oiHTation R^jiionale— TCRi.:n9.;i20 
Regional Dev'^lopment Center (Centre 

Regional d'Assistance |)our le Developpe- 

mtnt— CRAdV 185 
Regional Information Center (Centre Re ' 

jjionai d*lnfor mixtion— CHI): 2^1 
regions. 184. 185. f^6; and assemblies. 185; 

and councils. I88:'in politics. 194 
reli^i 

R, 

70. 71. 73. 74. 70. 84, 88. 91. 94. 9.'), 96. 97. 
10<). 125-140: and education. 27. 157; and 
foreign affairs. 225; leaders. 1 10: and war. 
7:} \ 
Republican Guard (GaVde Republicaine) 
186.817 

Research and Production Center for the 
Information and Education of the Masscj; 
(Centre dc Raherche et de Production 
pour rinformation et ^Education des 
Masses— CI EM): 230-2:n .234 

resettlement (see also population). 267. 269.^ 
285.289.324. •/ 

resources. Svv fish, iiold, ground nutir. 
millet, minerals, so rjjhum 

retailing: 322. 32;^ * j ' 

Reuters: 240 

LfReveil du Hf-ntunlniii: 235 
Rharb River Plain, 271^ 
Rhodesia: 6, 22^ 

rice: HI. 52. 69. 71. 72. 97. 109. 114, 116. 247. 

255. 269. 27C. 277. 279, 280. 287. 288. 2<>0. 

291. 292. 306. 307. 312. 3f5. 322 
Richard-Toil estates' 281. 282 
nm^r:84.85 

riots: 4. 36. 190. 191. 196, 197. 224. 333. 337. 
and |K)lice.347 



l^ion (sve (//.sa ^Christianity. Islam. 
^)man Catholic Church): vii;2, 19.32, 37. 



rituals: 125, 127. 143. 145. 148 
rivers: 324. 325 

roads: ix. 1, 37. 40, r)5. 102. 114. 208. 211. 
322. 324. 325. 326. 327-328. 329; and a^ri- 
eulture, 269. 271. 291; and armed forces. 
342. and hluhway studies, 328 

Roman Catholic Church: 2. 20, 32. 70. 76. 77. 

125. 137. i:i8. 145. 202; and education. 
18. 20. 26. 77. 156; and press. 2:^6. 237 

Roman Catholic White Fathers: 2;J6 
Rouen: 15 

Riifisque. 21. 23. 25. 53. 56. 57. 63; and 
security. 338 

rural society: viii. 2. 7. 31. 56. 57. 63. 91. 98, 
102-103. 105. 108. 109. 111-112: and auri- 
culture. 37. 265. 270; and communes. 188; 
and communication. 227. 234. 240; de- 
velopment. 208-20i); and economy. 180. 
254. 255. 258. and education. 100. 157. 
161. 168. Kovernnient of. i85. 186; and 
mi«ration. 40; and tH)litics. 192. 201. 207; 
andtrade..313.32:^ 

Sadji. Abdoulaye: 152 

Sahara Desert. 10. 21. 39. 45. 46. 48. 62. 71. 

126. :321. 3:^5 

Sahel (area). 7. 51. 289. and drought. 270. 

271.2*»3.321 
Saint.C.vr:336.341 

Saint-Louis; 10. 16. 18. 20. 21. 22. 23. 25. 41, 
46. 47. 55. 63. 64. 76. 113. 119. 120. 137. 
302. and agriculture. 266. 268. 270, 292; 
and courts. 182; description. 57; and fish- 
ing; 295; and media. 234: and twlitics, 
192. 195. 196. 206; port. 329; and security,' 
338. 340. 341. 349; and tourism. 321: and 
tranh'ixjrtation. 327. 328 

.N«A*Av.s'/^r: 87 

.Saloum:H.21.134.2<)3 

Salou m River. 39. 40. 44. 47. 53. 68. 286. 330 

Saltiui dynasty: 13 

Sandou^ou Ri*cr: 63 

sanitation, 105.114. 121.161 

satitaatic: 91. 92 

Sarakole (H'ople: 13168. 74-75. 78. 86. 107. 

131: lanj^uaKc. vii. 80, 233 
Sartre. Jean-Paul: 153 
Saudi Arabia: 225. 305 
Saumur academy: 341 * 
savannas: 45, 46. 50. 51 
scholarshi{)s: 158 

School for Librarians. Archivists, and 
Dooumentationists (Ecole dc Bibliothc- 
caircs. Archivistcs. ct Documcnt^listes): 
163 

School for the Sons of Chiefs and Ijnter- 
preter8:26. 157. 158 
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School Radio (Radio Scolaire): 234 
schools (nee aUo education): 21, 101» 102, 

103. 121, 156-169. 217; French. 9. 27; and 

media. 234; and tiationalism. 208. 211; 

private, vii, 160. 173; and Roman Catholic 

Church, 20, 137 
scienc^ and technolotsy: 154, 155; and cduca- 

tioh,'253 
seBBe:85,86 
Seck,Assane: 32,155 
Second Empire: 18.20 
Second Four- Year Plan for Economic and 

Social Development (1965/66-1968/69): 

25-1,324 
Second French Republic: 18 
Second Law Li mine Gueye: 30 
secondary schools: vii. 26, 142, 157. 158. 160. 

162, 163, 165. 167. 169, 217, 341; and dis- 

orders. 344,349 
Secretariat General: 176. 177 
security: 176, 183,333-a51 
Security Court: 183 
Sedhiou: 18.59,76, 137 
Segou(town): 73 

self-governing communes (communs de 

plein exercice): 23 
Sembene.Ousmane: 150 
Senate: 33 

Senegal Oriental Region: 40. 42. 50, 52. 53. 
56, 59. 63. 64. 71, 73, 75, 79, 90. 91, 131. 
199, 201, 298, 324; and agriculture. 266. 
269. 282, 283, 289. 291. 293; and tourism. 
322 

Senegal River: ix. 10. 12. 13, 14. 15. 16. 20. 
21, 22. 39. 41. 44r46, 50. 51. 54. 55. 64. 69, 
70.71,75.78.81.84. 103. 107. 112. 119, 129. 
131, 202. 266, 297. 320. 321; and agricul- 
ture, 271, 272. 282. 286. 288; and foreign 
affairs. 219; and transportation. 328. 329 

Senegal River Basin Development Com- 
mission: 220. 

Senegal River Polders Project: 291 

Senegalese Bank Union for Commerce and 
Industry (Union Scnegalaise de Banque 
pour le Commerce et rindustrie— USB):. 
263 - 

Senegalese Communist Party (Parti Com- 
muniste Scnegalaise— PCS): 196 

Senegalese Company for the Distribution 
of Electric Energy (Societe Scnegalaise 
de Distribution d*Energi(» Electrique— 
SENELEC):^00 

Senegalese Democratic Bloc (Bloc Demo 
cratique Senegal ais—BDS): 31. 32 

Senegalese Dem()cratic Union (Union Dcm- 
ocratique Scnegalaise— UDS): 32 



Senegalese National Front: 196 
Senegalese Popular Bloc (Bloc Popula«fe. 

SenegalaiseBPS):32 
Senegalese Popular Movement (Mouvement 

Populaire Sencgalaise-^MPS): 32 
Senegalese Press Agency (Agence de Presse 

Senegalaise-APS): 230, 237. 240 
Senegalese Progressive Union (Union Pro- 
gressiste Scnegalaise— UPS): 4. 5. 32. 35 
36. 154. 171. 189. 190. 191. 192, 193, 194. 
195. 196. 197,200.201.202; and communi- 
cation. 227; and disorders, 348; and labor. 
252; and nationalism, 208; and press. 237 
Senegalese Riflemen (Tirailleur. Sehegal- 

ais):20,335 
Senegalese Socialist Party (Parti Socialiste 

Scnegalaise— PPS): 30-31 
aenegnlisation: 251.252 
Senghor. Lcopold-Sedar: viii. 3. 4. 5, 9, 28, 
29. 30. 31. 32. 34, 70. 139, 141, 171, 188; 
and economy, 262, 316; and European 
Economic Community, 310, 312; and 
foreign affairs, 213. 218. 220, 224; and 
France, 217. 219; and humanism, 204-205; 
and independence, 35-36; and national- 
ism, 208, 210, 211; and political dynamics, 
190. 191, 192. 194. 195. 197, 198, 199, 200, 
201. 202. 203. 205, 206, 211; and press, 
237; and public expenditure, 260; and 
security, 334, 342, 343. 344, 346, 348, 349, 
351; and socialism. 202-204, 208; and 
writings, 151, 152. 153 . 
seremBe: 86 

Serer people: 10. 14. 58. 65. 66, 68-70, 71, 
72. 73. 74. 78. 79. 84. 90. 93-95, .98,, 103, 
112. 126. 129. 137. 138. 140. 207; agricul- 
ture. 283. 286. 287. 293; jewelry, 144; 
language, vii, 80, 81, 233 
Serere. See Serer people 
Serer-Non people: 69 
Serer-Sine people: 69 
senj/r/e: 90, 91, 129. 133. 134. 135 
service occupations: 250. 255 
settlement patterns. See population 
Seven Years' War: 16 
sewerage: 113. 114 
Hhtthiida: 127 - 
Shakespeare. William: 149 
shipping: 329 

shops. 111. 113; bookstores. 240-241; for- 
eign owned. 250. 322 ^ 
Sihanouk. Prince Norodom: 224 \ 
Sine: 14. 21 

Sine River: 39, 40.47.330 
Sine-Saloum Project: 289. 290. 347 
Sine-Saloum Region: 10. 21. 25. 55. 57. 58, 
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6t). 70. 71. 74; 75. 81. 90, 91. 94. 199. 298: 
and ;iKrkiilturi». 2(>6, 269, 270. 278. 282. 
283,'28*», and sirunty . .'Ml. and transfwr- 
• tatK»ii.:J29 

Sistors of Saint-Joseph of Clun\. 18 
slash.and'burn techniquo: 286, 287. 288 
slaves: 12, 14, 15. 16. 18. 8;l. 84, 8:». 87. 
89. %. 9:J. 94. 96. 98. 99. 126. l.'M. l;^2. 
1:J6. Mlir2S3. 284: and civil lihmii-s, 17;i] 
and employment. 251 
Soc'e,Ousmane: 151; 152 
Socc |)e<)ple:72 
social chanKe: 2,:J, 98-103 
social classes {sec aUn caste, chiefs, elite, 
middle class, nobles, slaves, social strat- 
ification, warriorsK- 77. 83-103; and 
^Marxism. 203-204 
social reform: 28. 98-103 
social .security: 121 . 179; rural. 122 
social stratification (sfpuhn social classes): 
.66,7h 74. 7o.8:M03 

socialists and socialism: 28. :{2. ;36. 192. 
19:3. 196. 202; .African fociaiism. 203-204, 
208 • 

soil: 44, 45, 16, aOr-'il. 55. 58. lOti. 115, 118. 

2-13,265. 266. 269, 278. 28*;, 287 
LeSoiviHn Semyal: 195, 2:n, 238 
Son^hai empire: 12 
Soniffouj^rou River: 47. 52 
Soninke. Sarakole iH?oi)le 
s(HtttiH(>: 8.V, 88 

sofKhum: 115. 116. 265. 268. 272. 275. 277. 

278, 279. 280. 284. 286. 289. 313 
Sosse. See Soce fH'Ople 
snndureMl. 115 
South Africa: 6 

Soviet Union: 31. 53, im). 216. ^35. 241. 305: 

and fishing. 295: and press. 240 
Spain: 241, 294 

spirit worship: 102. 125, 138-140, 1 15 
aiatut person nei 24. 29 
^tockraisinK. SVr livestock 
strikers: 4. 183. 190. 3;{3. 348 
students: 2, 3. 4. 36. 38. 86. 8X. 100. 142, 162. 

16:j. 164. 168. 169; and disorders. :n3. :M4. 

345. :m-'MK and films. 150; and media. 

2;]2-233. in piditics. 194. 202. 21!; and fjro- 

tests! n>6. 169. 190, 191.224 

sub-Saharan area: 2! 
Sudan: 7 

Suez Canal: 304; area. 3.'i5 

suffrage also franchise) viii. 2.3, 26. 

33.172. 171. 177. 185.186 
Sufism: 130 

**u«ar ll l,277.281.:j01. 311. 312. 3i;{, 315. 
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322 
Sunna: 126 

Supreme Council of the Public Service. 183 
Supreme Court: viii. 179, 180. 181, 182 
Supreme Defense Council: 174, 338.. '339 
f^nudu: 101-102 
Swahiii lan^ua^e: 80 
Sweden: 309. and socialism, 203 
Switzerland: 161.216 
Syrians: 77 

Sy, AlH^j Malik: 129, l:{2 - 
talK>os:61. 116 
Taiba: 5:3.327 
/a//7?r:91.i:J3. 134 
tutnni: 147 

Tamhacounda: 56. 63, 75. i:37. 296. 302: and 
airways. XM): and media. 234: and se- 
curity, 3:38 . 

Taout-: 47 

tariffs isee nhn customs, duties): 247. 259, 

25)7,312.317.318.319 
TASS:240 

taxes: 24. 255. 256, 257, 260: export. 273: 
local, 186, 187: structure of, 259; and 
trade. 318 

teachers: vii. 156. 160. 161, 162, 184, 210: 
and disorders. 3:33; and France, 217, 218; 
and media. 234; training, 157. 165 

Teachers Union of Senegal (Syndicat des 
Enseiunants du Senej^al— SES): 197, 349 

twhnical education and v<x;ational training;: 
vii. 158. 159. 160. 162. 163, 164-165. 253: 
and armed forces. .'342; and France. 217 

Teilhard de Chardin. Pierre: 1.53. 2a3 

Teknir: 1.3:18.71.126 

telecom municationj? satellite: ix. 173. 330. 
.331 

telephones: 113, 114. .3.30 
television: Uh\ 166. 22:i/2S\, 2.^5 
tenants: 92 

Terres Neuves (New Un<ls): 27. 63. 78. 91. 
92. 94. 102: agriculture. 269. 282, 284 

Terres Neuves Rf.settlement Pilot Project: 
289.290. 2!)1 

te\tl>ooks: 160, 161. 167 

lextlk's- 249. 282. 299-:MK). 314. 315, 316. :{22^ 

Thaihmd: .3m>, 307 ^ 

The (Jambia: 1. 5. 22. 39. 40.' 41. 46, 47, 50, 
51. 62. 66, 72. 114; and agriculture. 273, 
274. 282. 283; and foreign relations, 213. 
214. 216. 218-219. and trade, 316, 317; and 
tran>iH>rtation..328 

Thies Rejjion. 40. 42. 53. 55. 59, 69, 74. 81. 99, 
120. 21)8; and aKricuiture. 266. 270. 272, 
280. 282. 286; and economy, 2.56; and elec- 
tric |K>uer. .302. and fishinu. 29.5; and iwli- 
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tics, 202: and security, 338, 347, 348: and 

transportation, 327, 328 
Thies (town): 45, 56, 57, C3. 240, and |H>li- 

tics. 193. 199 
Third Four-Year Plan for Economic and 

Social Development: 160. 254. 295, 324 
Tidjahi, Si Ahmad ben Muhammad al: 131 
Tidjaniya.brotherhood: 13, 19. 27. 76, 129. 

130. 131-132, 134, ia% 136. 198,225 
tiedo: 19 
tienio: 129 
Timbuktu: 12 
Tivao: 132 

tivaouane-.129, 131,132 

Togo: 5. 220. 261; and trade. 317, 318 

Tokolor. See Toucouleur people 

foAor:94,95 . 

Tokyo: 312 

(/>oroMe:85,86.102 

foom/o: 88, 89. 102 

topof(raphy: vii 

tornades: 50 

Touba: 128,133 

Toucouleur people: 10. 13. 14. 19, 65, 66,68, 
69. 70. 71, 73, 75, 78. 79. 80. 84-90. 91. 98, 

. 99, 101, 102; 103, 107. 108. 112. 117. 126, 
129, 131. 132, 199. 202, 208, 229; empire, 
20: farming. 284, 286. 288. 293: language. 
150 

tourism: 244, 256. 304, 305. .321-322. 330: 
and art. 145 

towns and cities (see also communes, mu- 
nicipalities, urban society). 55-57. 63, 68, 
70. 72, 76. 81. 89, 91, 106. 107, 109: ethnic 
groups, 79 

trade, domestic: 70. 78, 322-323: itenerant 

traders. 75: routes, 73, 75 . 
trade, foreign: 303. 304-321. 322: deficit, 

,304-305.306 
traditional society: 18. 23. 26. 31, 59, 61. 66, 

70, 72; 73. 76. 78. 79. 83-103, 1 1 1. 122; and 

agriculture. 284, 285; and communication. 

228-229: culture, 141. 142. 143, 146. 148. 
, 151; and economy. 250; education. 167- 

168. 169; politics, 189. 204. 205. 207, 208: 

religion, 125, 138-140. 199; and security. 

m3, 

transportation {itee also air transfwrtation. 
railroads, roads, trucking): 37. 61. 101), 
114, 184. 323-330; expenditures, 260: 
urban. 114 

trees: 51-52, 56 

truck farfliing: 277.280, 281 

trucking: 229. 324^326. 327. :i28 

.Tukolor. Sec Toucouleur peopU; 

Turkey: 294 * 



underemployment: 7. 110. lll,2il 
unemployment: 7. 38. 101, 106, 108. 109, 

110. 111. 121. 243; and taxes, 257: urban. 

244,250 
LVnion Africaine: 235, 238 
Union of Dakar Students (Union des Etudi- 

antsde Dakar): 197 
LVnite Africaine: 195. 237, 238 
United Kingdom: 307,"312 
United Nations (UN) {see also World Food 

Program): ix, 5. 58, 213. 216. 222. 223, 224. 

351 

United Nations Children's Fund (UNICEF): 
118.120 

United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development (UNCTAD): 247, 303 

United Nations Ekronomic Commission for 
Africa: 216 

United Nations Educational. Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO): 154, 
161. 165. 167, 216, 231, 234.'235 

United Nations Food and Agriculture Orga- 
nization (FAO): 48, 216, 245, 271 

Unitpd Nations Security Council: 350, 351 

United Nations Special Fund: 161 

United States: 50, 161, 216, 223. 240; and 
agriculture, 272. 281: and arts, 148; dol- 
lar. 261; and edible oils, 245: and fish, 296; 
military aid, 343; and trade, 3(^. 307, 308, 
312. 316 

United States Department of Agriculture: 
'245 . * 

United States Department of State: 321 
United States Food for Peace: 278. 305 
United States Information Service (USIS): 

232.234.242 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights of 

1948: 173 
Universal Postal Union: 216 
universities and colleges: viii. 26, 56, 169: 

special schools. 158 
University Institute of Technology (Institut 

Universitairede Technologic): 163 
University of Dakar: viii. 3. 56, 110. 117, 

121. 155. 158. 163. 165. 166: and courts, 

182: disorders, 344. 348. 349; library. 156; 

and fwlitics. 189. 191. 196, 197. 202: and 

security. 341 
University Polytechnic Institute (Institut 

Universitaire de Technologic): 164 
Upper Gasamance: 21 
Upper Gambia: 131 
Upper Niger River: 72 

Upper Volta: 34, 35. 62. 220, 261: and 

drought. 270; and trade. 318, 320 
urban communes: 186, 188 
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urban society {see also towns and cities): 2. 
3. 38. 42. 56. 57. 62. 81. 83. 101-102. 105. 
1 13-1 14r and communes. 186; communi 
cation. 227. 229; culture. 141. 147;educa 
tion. 157. 164. 168, 169; employment. 253; 
food supply. 6, 55; growth of, 7. 58. 62-63; 
intellectuals. 9. 66; patterns of. 109; po 
lice. 347; politics. 20. 27. 30. 37. 192. 207. 
208; religion. 131; shops. 322; welfare. 
i22-123; working conditions. 191. 206 

urbanization: 1. 24. 66. 79. 84. 94. 207. 208 

usury: 275 

Vatican: 216 
vegetables: 115. 269. 277. 279, 280. 281. 287. 

291.313.314 
vegetation: 39. 42. 45. 46, 48, 50, 51-52. 269. 

272.286.294.321 
Venice Film Festival: 150^ 
veterinarians: 292. 293 ^ 
Vichy: 27. 31.335 

Viet Cong. See Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of South Vietnam 

Vietnam. Democratic Republic of (North 
Vietnam): 224 

Vietnam. Republic of (South Vietnam): 224 

villages {see alw rural society, towns and 
cities): 3, 55. 57-58. 78, 89. 92. 93, 95. 97. 
98. 101. 102. 105, 107. 108. 111-112. 137; 
administration of, 184. 186. 188; commu- 
nication. 229; cooperatives. 276; economy. 
260; education, 157. 165; land tenure. 283. 
284. 286. 288; politics. 192. 193. 205. 208; 
and refugees. 223; security, 350; social 
change. 269 

visual arts: 142, 143. 145-146 

vocational training. See technical education 
and vocational training 

Voice of America (VOA): 232. 234, 235 

wages and salaries: 106. 110, 122. 244. 250. 
251. 252. 260, 299. 316; and foreigners. 
244. 251. 252; municipal. 187. 191; and 
taxes. 258 

wambaaBe\^,%l 

war. declaration of: 179 

warriors: 85. 86. 90. 94 

water supply: viii. 7. 38. 42. 44. 45. 47. 48. 52. 
54. 105. 106. 109. 113. 114. 118. 119. 219. 
269-272. 300. 320; and agriculture. 269; 
and armed forces. 342; and communica- 
tion. 228. 229; and economy. 254; in 
villages. 58. 255 

w aterw ays: ix 

wayilBeM^^M 

weavers: 85. 86. 87. 88. 90. 94. 98. 144 
•welfare: 121-123 
wells: 270, 271. 272. 292 



West Africa {see also French West Africa): 
6. 12. 22. 70. 71. 72. 75. 118. 147, 150, 154. 
173. 297, 335; agriculture. 265. 268. 271, 
289; communication. 331; economy, 243. 
244. 253. 262. 303. 304. 307; fishing, 296; 
foreign relations. 213, 214. 219; security, 
335; transportation. 329; trade. 313. 316, 
317 

West African customs. See Customs Union 

of West Africa 
West African Economic Community (Com- 
munaute Economique .de I'Afrique de 
rOuest— CEAO): 5. 220, 221. 303,' 309. 
317-321 

West African Monetary Union (Union Moh* 
etaire Ouest-Africaine— UMOA): ix. 5. 
260.261,262.308 
West African Welfare and Retirement In- 
stitute: 121 
West Indies: 16 
wheat: 115 
wholesalers: 323 
wildlife: 53-54 

William Ponty Normal School: 148. 157 
witchcraft: 139 

Wolof people: vii, 2. 9. 10, 58. 65. 66. 69. 70. 
71. 72. 73. 74. 77, 78. 79. 84, 86, 90-93, 94, 
99. 111. 112, 117. 126. 129. 131. 132, 136. 
139. 140. 143. 144. 202. 218. 229; agricul- 
ture. 268. 269, 280. 283. 284. 286, 287, 293; 
crafts. 144; Empire, 13, 14. 19. 42, 98;. 
language, vii. 68. 80. 81. 150. 207, 233. 235; ' 
and security, 340 
women: 16, 59. 61. 74. 75. 87, 88. 91.33. 97. 
102. 103. 112; and arts, 143. 144, 148; 
clothing. 117-118; education. 164. 165. 
166, 169; employment, 250; French. 80; 
and motherhood. 106. 122. 127; and poli- 
tics. 195; and religion. 129. 131. 135, 136, 
139. 140; as wives. 103. 134- 
woodworkers {see also laobe): 85, 87. 90. 94. 

144. 229; industry. 300 ' 
World Bank. See International Bank for 

Reconstruction and Development 
World Food Program ( WFP): 293 
World Health Organization (WHO): 117. 
118.216 

World Meteorological Organization: 216 
World War 1: 335 
World War 11:27-30, 335 

Yaounde Convention: 310. 31 1 . 312 
Yoff International Airport: ix. 1, 56. 330 
youth: 191.194.206 

Youth Movement of the Senegalese. Pro: _ 
gressiye Union (Mouvement de la Jeu: 
nesse de TUiiion Progressiste S^negalaise 
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--MJUPS):33, 194, 195 
Yugoslavia: 216 

Zaire: 316 

zcumia:l2S, 129, 130 



Ziguinchor: 46, 56, 57, 63, 81, 120, 137, 302; 
courts, 182, 351; media, 234; port, 329; 
security, 338; transportation, 328, 329 
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PUBLISHED AREA HANDBOOKS 



550-65 
550-98 
550-44' 
550-59 
550-73 

550-66 

550-20 

550-168 

550-61 

550-83 

550^166 

550^96 

550^159 

550-77 

550-60 

550-63 
550-26 
550-67 

550-91 
550-90 

550-152 

550-22 

550-158 

550-54 

550-155 

550-52 

550-150 

550-28 

550-167 

550-29 

550-153 
550-87 
550-78 
550-82 
> 550-164 

550-151 
^ 550-165 
550-21 
550-154 
550-39 

550-68 
550:31. 
550-25 
550-69 



Afghanistan 

Albania 

Algeria 

Angola ^ t 
Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Burma 

Burundi 

Cameroon 
Ceylon - 
Chad 
Chile^ 

China, People's Rep. of 

China, Rep.'of 
Colombia 

Congo. Democratic Rep. of 

(Zaire) 
Con^, Peoj^le's Rep. of 
Costa Rica 

Cuba 
Cyprus 

Czechoslovakia 
Dominican Republic 
East Germany 

Ecuador 
El Salvador 
Ethiopia 
Finland 
Germany 

Ghana 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Guyana 

Haiti 

Honduras 
Hungary 
India - 

Indian Ocean Territories 
Indonesia ' 

Iran 
Iraq ' 
Israel 

Ivory Coast 



ZZ.fi Oft 


Japan 


550-34 


Jordan 


550-56 


'Kenya 


550-50 


Khmer Republic (Cambodia) 


550-81 


Korea, North 


'550-41 


Korea, Republic of 


550-58 


Laos 


550-24 


Lebanon 


550-38 


Liberia 


550-85 


Libya _ . 


550-163 


Malagasy Republic 


550-45 


Malaysia 


550-161 


Mauritania 


550-79 


Mexico 


550-76 


Mongolia 


550-49 


Morocco 


550-64 


Mozambique 


550-35 


Nepal, Bhutan and Sikkim 


550-88 


Nicaragua 


550-157 


Nigeria 


550-94 


Oceania 


550-48 


Pakistan 


550-46 


Panama 


550-156 


Paraguay 


550-92 


Peripheral Statefidf 




the Arabian Peninsula 


550-42 


Peru 


550-72 


Philippines 


550-162 


Poland 


550-160 


Romania 


550-84 


Rwanda 


530-51 


Saudi Arabia 


/550-70 


Senegal - 


( 550-86 


Somalia ^ 


\550-93 


South Africa. Republic of 


\5O.95 


Soviet Union \ 


5S0^^^ 


Sudan, Democratic Republic of 


550-47 


.Syria 


550-62 


Tanzania 


550-53 


Thailand 


550-89 


Tunisia 


550-80 


Turkey * 


550-74 


Uganda 


550-43 


United Arab Republic (Egypt) 



„v 1 
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550-97 Uruguay 
550-71 Venezuela 
550-57 Vietnam. North 



550-55 Vietnam, South 
550-99 Yugoslavia 
550-75 Zambia 
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